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( ASLIB PROCEEDINGS ) 
Volume 5 February 1953 Number r 
wem Сд 
INTRODUCTION 


HIS issue of Ashb Proceedings contains papers given at the London 

and Branch meetings of Asli, reports of recent conferences on the 
U.D.C. and on standardization in documentation, extracts from the 
annual report of the National Central Library, and a survey of 1952 
literature for special libraries. 

The Northern Branch of Aslib organized a full-day conference in 
Hull on Thursday, 2nd October. Meetings took place in the Guildhall, 
and the conference was opened by the Lord Mayor, Councillor A. K. 
Jacobs. The Chairman was the Principal of University College, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Mr. J. Н. Nicholson. Papers were given by Mr. 
Leslie Wilson, Director of Aslib ; Dr. G. M. Dyson on the use of Aslib 
facilities ; Mr. D. J. Foskett on how to start an industrial library ; and 
Miss Jean Binns on industry and the Public Library in Kingston-upon- 
Hull. The papers by Mr. Foskett and Miss Binns are included in this 
issue. 

The first of the 1952/53 London Winter Meetings of Aslib was held 
at Friends’ House on 22nd October, when Mr. J. E. L. Farradane, 
Scientific Information Officer of Tate & Lyle Research Laboratories, 
spoke on “The psychology of classification’. The Chair was taken by 
Mr. R. F. J. Withers, of the Department of Biology, Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. Mr. Farradane's paper aimed at giving a fuller explana- 
ion of the logical and psychological principles involved 1n the scientific 
“heory of classification, which he has put forward in two papers recently 

ublished in the Journal of Documentation. The psychology of classification 

ad, indeed, the psychology of the actual processes of thought, are 
‘latively newly developed subjects, and his paper stimulated a brisk 
'scussion at the meeting. Mr. Farradane is still enthusiastically working 
1 the subject and, although this particular paper 1s not being published 
yw, we may hope to read the results of his labours on some later 
casion. 

The second Winter Meeting was held on 19th November, also at the 

iends’ House, when Mr. B. Agard Evans, Chief Librarian, Ministry 

Works, listed all the things that he would like to put right if he had 

way—with publishers. The Chairman was Mr. Н. S. Pocock, M.LE.E., 

tector of Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., and both the paper and the lively discus- 

n which followed ate printed in full in this issue. 

Mr. G. A. Lloyd, of the British Standards Institution, attended the 

ference of the International Federation for Documentation, which 

‚ held in Copenhagen from 29th September to 4th October, 1952, and 
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extensive extracts from his report of the meetings of the International 
U.D.C. Committee and Sub-committees are printed on pp. 41-33. 
Besides noting certain developments in classification rules and notation 
principles, members will be able to learn from these extracts which 
sections of the Universal Decimal Classification are under active revision. 

The F.LD. conference was directly followed by a meeting oz Technical . 
Committee 46 (Documenta-ion) of the In-ernational Organization for 
Standardization (1.5.О.), held in Copenhagen from 6th to 8th October, 
1952. Extracts from Mr. Lloyd's unofficial report show the progress 
that is now being made in tbe drafting of a number of international 
standards for various matters which are of direct interest to special 
librarians. Work on these has been going on since 1948 or earlier, but 
several are now nearing completion. 

For some time it has been felt that so much is now being published 
on special librarianship and documentation that there is danger that the 
inexperienced may not be able to see the wood for the trees. A beginning 
has, therefore, been made on what it is hoped will become an annual 
feature—Signposts— whereby a selection is made of items likely to be 
of particular interest to the special librarian or information officer, 
either as tools for day-to-dey work or as aids in the furtherance of his 
own professional training. The Editor knows from experience that no 
two people ever agree on any such selection, but the very process o* 
disagreeing and of putting forward alternative suggestions is oftet 
stimulating and, to that extent at least, beneficial | 

E. M. R. Drruas, 
Editoi 


HOW TO START AN INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY 


By D. J. Fosxerr, В.А., F.L.A. 
The Matal Box Company, Limited, Research Division 
‚Ний, 25d October, 1952 


URING the last century, the growth aad increasing complexity of 

our industry has brought about a radical change in the pattern of 
its development. The improvement of production processes by trial 
and error, and their control by secrecy, have given way to a conscious 
application of science and the free exchange of knowledge. The latest 
evidence of this is the series of reports issued by the teams that have 
visited the U.S.A. under the auspices of the Anglo-American Pro- 
ductivity Council Several factors have contributed to this change. 
Advances leading to greater specialization nave produced an enormous 
accumulation of detailed knowledge in many fields ; yet at the same 
time, the progress of science shows that no part of Nature exists in 
isolation : each part penetrates and is penezrated by others. The squan- 
dering of natural resources, and the erection of artificial trade barriers, 
mean that access to raw materials has become mote difficult, and 
substitutes must be sought. Mass productioa methods mean the breaking- 
p of a whole production process into unit operations, with the intro- 
ction of more and more standardization. Whereas in former times 
осеѕѕеѕ were often peculiar to one works and could only be learnt in 
t works, nowadays a process and a machine developed for one industry 
ten find application in others, since unit operations in a flow line are 
uch more easily interchangeable than complete processes. ‘For example, 
printing, straight lines are produced by inking the edges of thin 
strips of metal or ‘rules’ ; this process has been borrowed, and sharp 
rules are used for producing cuts and scores in sheets of cardboard, in 
the manufacture of folding cardboard boxes. 

These developments have combined to ‘ead to the point where, while 
it is essential to recognize the value of other people’s knowledge, it has 
become almost impossible to engage in research or production and 
also to read all the new work published, even in a limited field of interest. 
We are told that this country has lagged behind the U.S.A. in applying 
science to industry ; indeed, this is frequently given as one of the 
reasons for their greater productivity. Сеггаіпу many more technological 
papers are published in the U.S.A. ; much of their content is repetitive 
and of little value, but, none the less, it is probably true to say that more 
of value is published there than in Great Britain. "This may be because, 
in spite of our growing appreciation of technical literature, there is still 
less eagerness to publish work here, especially on the part of the factory 
man, who has little time for writing, and is probably still somewhat 
inhibited by the tradition of secrecy. 'This has been overcome in the 
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U.S., where much of the periodical literature comes from men engaged 
in production. 

Yet this country led the world in the publication of new knowledge. 
In science, the Royal Society's Philosophical Transactions dates from 1665, 
the Philosophical Magazine from 1798, the Journal of the Chemical Society 
from 1841 ; in applied scence, the Journal of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers began in 1847, the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts in 1852, 
The Engineer in 1856, the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry in 1881. 
The hesitations of technologists will, no doubt, be overcome in due 
course, particularly since the great complexity of modern industry now 
makes it unlikely, in most fields, that publication will lead to direct 
competition. In any case, where monopoly is desired, an invention 
must be protected by Letters Patent, which means publication. 

It is certain, therefore, that the already marked tendency to attach 
greater importance to technical literature will grow, and since the present 
output is so vast that the new World dst of scientific periodicals contains 
no less than 50,000 titles, i: seems clear that this flood of ideas requires 
to be brought under control if it is to be put to work with maximum 
advantage. 

Now although few of us are ever'actually taught to use books, the 
fact that we are accustomed from an early age to recreational and cultural 
reading has brought about the widespread belief that this is a skill with. 
which we are equipped by nature. This is quite wrong, especially where 
technical books are concerned. Even the idea of ‘books’ is wrong to-day. 
Other types of publication, periodicals, pamphlets, patents, trade cata 
logues, have greater importance for industry. Original work m 
appear, in all these forms, from universities, societies, governme 
organizations, and industry itself. The outstanding value of periodic 
is a reflection of the pattern of scientific and industrial developmer, 
Increasing specialization brings more intensive study, greater attentic 
to detail, asd smaller units of publication occupying perhaps only a fe» 
pages. Much of the value of such work would be lost if the author 
waited until he had accumulated sufficient material for a complete book. 
Much of it would never be published. Certainly most of it would have- 
been laboriously repeated by other workers in the same field. 

By comparison with these types of publication, the organization and 
use of a small library of books'is simple. The titles are readily visible 
and usually give a good indication of contents, there are chapter headings 
and often subject indexes. But periodicals are very much more com- 
plicated. The sensible proposal of J. D. Bernal was rejected at the Royal 
Society Scientific Information Conference without adequate discussion, ' 
and there is much duplication and overlapping, with the result that 
articles on a particular subject may be found, as Bradford (1) showed, 
scattered through a wide range of journals. The titles of articles are 
sometimes irrelevant or misleading, while their indexes only appear at 
the end of a volume—which may be as much as eighteen months after 
the first issue appears. 

Furthermore, the material has to be organized from the point of view 
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of the fizm itself, requiring intensive study of new work to see whether 
itis relevant, and this may mean the indexing of an important paragraph 
E or two from an article on some other subject. As an example I may 
quote an article on the examination of apples, which appeared in the 
Journal of Experimental Botany and contained an interesting modification 

of the Van Slyke method of gas analysis. 

So far, industrial libraries have usually appeared as an ancillary service 
to a research department. But it cannot be doubted that such services 
will extend as our industrial civilization advances and it becomes ever 
more necessary for the line operative himself to develop a skill once 
again, instead of being condemned to be perpetually no more than a 
‘cog’. Indeed, I look forward to the day when every factory of any size 
has its own library, with its librarian playing an active educational role. 
But at the moment this development is present only in embryo. 

It is almost impossible to suggest at what stage it becomes necessary 

d to appoint a librarian. It must be emphasized, however, that such an 
appointment always brings advantages that cannot be foreseen, because 
it results in better exploitation of the literature, and, therefore, more 
intensive use of other people's ideas. The way to go about setting up 
a library on this scale has been dealt with by many other writers, and 
recently in considerable detail by E. B. Uvarov (2), so that it is only 
necessary here to stress the most important points. I believe it to be 
essential to appoint a person qualified by experience, by professional 
examination, or preferably by both. The qualifying body, the Library 
ssociation, has in recent years máde considerable improvements to its 
llbus, in particular by including alternative papers covering the 
terature of science and technology. A chartered librarian who has 
sed one of these papers may, therefore, be expected to have several 
rs of experience, a considerable knowledge of technical literature, and 
e ability to organize and take charge of a library or inforthation section. 
A second essential is the’ provision of adequate space Using the 
corner of a general office with shelves in the corridors can only result 
in inefficiency. If the library is to be used to the best advantage, a 
separate room is required, with a desk, a typewriter, a telephone, a 
reading table, and at least the use of a duplicator. Uvarov suggests 
enough shelf space for twice the stock already held, and I am inclined 
to think that even this is an underestimate. A library, particularly a 
technical library, with sets of periodicals, grows with utter remorseless- 
ness, and all too quickly plays havoc even with an apparently generous 
allowance. 

Finally, the librarian should be given appropriately senior status, as 
recommended by the Royal Society Conference, and should be allowed 
to plan the development of the library. A technical skill is being pur- 
chased and clearly it should be used to the full. It is unwise and unfair 
to appoint a librarian and present him with a library badly planned and 
equipped ; he will certainly not obtain the best possible results, but can 
only make the best of a bad job. 

The services that an industrial library may be expected to provide 
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have also been described in some detail (3). Again to summarize, they 
consist of three main groups. First, the selection, ordering, recording, 
‘and storing of new mate-ial. Second, the feeding of new ideas and 
information to those members of the firm who can make the best use of 
them. Third, the searching for answers to specific enquiries, which may 
range over the whole field of knowledge. Thus baldly stated, the job 
appears simple ; but the implications of these duties are inexhaustible. 
They require a detailed knowledge of sources, close inspection of all 
incoming material minute attention to detail so as to compile infallible 
records, an alert and flexible mind able to delve in many fields with 
equal assurance, and an intimate acquaintance with all the firs activities . 
and needs. 

The method of distributing information depends on the firm's organ- 
ization. It may be sufficient to despatch each item to the right reader as 
it appears, and with commercial informaticn, where urgency is a prime 
requisite, it is probably best to rely on telephone or messenger. But the 
number of readers may be too great to make such a service practicable ` 
fot the small libraty, and then the circulation of a bulletin of additions to 
the library, titles of new periodical articles, or abstracts, is usually under- 
taken. ‘Abstracts’ are a well-known phenomenon, and I need do no 
more than stress that, like the indexes, they should be produced with 
the interests of the readers in mind. 

But I believe that it would be an unrealistic approach to this Conferenc 
to confine myself to the library that is established as a full-time depart 
ment with a librarian in charge. Most of the industrial firms in thi 
country are not big enough to establish such a library. Yet they пе 
technical information even more than.the pig concerns, because the 
private supply of experts is likely to һе limited. Many of them ha 
small collections that are not fully exploited because nobody has be 
made responsible for ensuriag that they are so, with the result th 
information, is obtained only with difficulty. Where no librarian 
appointed, therefore, it is essential that the works library should be put 
in charge of some particular person who has the part-time duty of 
organizing it. Accurate records must be kept, otherwise the stock lacks 
control and becomes troublesome to use. Good practice from the start 
in selection, ordering, indexing and arrangement, saves money all the 
time and creates a live and well-used library that can pay for itself in 
time and labour saved. Decisions must be made on what subjects to 
cover intensively and what to dabble in: obviously the policy on 
selecting material must be flexible to allow for changes in the firm's 
interests, the development of new lines, and so on. It is still by far the 
best course to set aside a separate room, though this creates some 
difficulty with a part-time librarian, because the library should not be left 
without supervision. One solution is to restrict the opening hours, 
though this cannot be recommended as it cannot always be foreseen 
when enquiries are likely to arise. If a typist supervises, she stould be 
allowed to attend a course of training in special librarianship, and be 
encouraged to pay visits to other libraries, public and special, to study 
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their methods. The publications of the Library Association and of 
Aslib frequently contain useful notes and articles for the beginner. The 
industrial library is a tool, and, like any other tool, should be резе 
by a trained person. 

How far can a factory library be self-supporting ? The answer is that 
in these days no library, and least of all the small industrial unit, can 
afford to be completely so. But many of our problems can be solved by 
co-operation, and I suggest that factory libraries can greatly increase 
their value by organized co-operation in two ways: nationally, on a 
subject basis, and locally, on a general basis. 


t, Nationally 


There are two possible lines of communication that may be available 
to the individual factory. Firstly, it may be a part of a large concern 
having a central research or development department with a large 
library. The Metal Box Company factories, for example, have two 
systems based, one on technical and the other on commercial information 
services. These act independently and answer enquiries, circulate 
periodicals, prepare write-ups and reviews of the literature, and so on. 
In addition, most factories have a small library of some two dozen 
books and a dozen periodicals under the control of the personnel officer. 
The research division circulates an ‘Information Letter’ of short, in- 
formal abstracts from the technical press, and uses a request form that 
can be sent in to the research library for further information. In this 
way, the full resources of the company are made available to factory 
executives and technicians, the sales force, and administrative personnel. 

But most small factories do not belong to such an organization. They 
can subscribe to national research organizations, nevertheless, in the 
Research Associations, whose work in this field has been described by 
L. G. Patrick (4). These associations are financed jointly by industrial 
subscriptions and Government grants from the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, and their information services form a consider- 
able part of their activities. Most industries are now covered by one of 
them. 


2. Locally 


The pioneer venture in this field of co-operation was the Sheffield 
scheme, begun in 1933 (5), and based on the Sheffield City Science and 
Technology Library. Thirty-nine libraries and firms are members, and 
agree to make their collections available to each other, while union 
catalogues are maintained at the City Library. Four other similar schemes 
are yet in their infancy, but it seems clear that this is a most fruitful form 
of organization, with great possibilities. That being developed for Hull 
has been described by Miss Binns. A scheme based on the area of the 
North London District of the S.E. Regional Board for Industry was 
initiated by A. W. McClellan in 1949, with the co-operation of the 
Regional Board (6), and bas been imitated for the West London 
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District (7). Already the Acton Central Library, its headquarters, has a 
union catalogue of nearly 2,000 periodicals avatlable for loan, and the 
scheme shows promise of being of very great value. An experimental 
form of co-operation along similar lines is being carried out in Hert- 
fordshire (8). 

Such a scheme has a natural basis in the public library, which can 
thereby increase its own value to the community. Though long out of 
touch with industry, public librarians now realize their responsibilities 
and are eager to assist wita the provision of such services. They require 
guidance on what is wanted, however, and it is up to industrialists to 
make their needs known. The advantages are obvious: local union 
catalogues make it possible to obtain books and articles at very short 
notice, and the general Lasts and wide knowledge of sources in the 
public library can easily produce ioformation in marginal fields not 
covered by the factory library. Local commercial information can be 
collected in the form of trade catalogues, directories, indexes of trade 
names. A measure of the status that can de achieved by such a scheme 
is the recent permission given to Sheffield City Library, bv the Patent 
Office, to lend patents from its depository collection to members of the 
interchange scheme. 

But however extensive the systems of co-operation may become, the 
factory library remains the most important element, because it is there 
that requests for information are actually received. Great and glorious 
schemes are of no value if they break down at the point of service : the 
reader, on whose behalf all these organizations exist, must be satisfied 
with what he gets. It is important, therefore, that those wno man the 
service points should be aware of the growth of knowledge and the 
demands made by those who seek it. It is in the factory library that the 
real gains are made. Properly used, it is a valuable tool in production, 
and unlike 4ll other tools, it does not depreciate ; on the contrary, the 
more it 1s used, the greater becomes its value. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL 


` Ву Miss J. Bios, B.A., A.L.A. 
Labrarian, Commercial and Technical Library, Kingston-upon-Flull Publie Labrartes 
Ний, and October, 1952 


HAT public libraries should be a source of commercial, technical 

and scientific information is not a new idea to librarians ; but it is 
an idea which has been slow to bear fruit, and is, in consequence, fairly 
novel to the majority of business men and technologists. 

Public libraries in the largest industrial cities already enjoy well- 
deserved reputations for efficient service tc industry, and have developed 
special departments for the purpose ; but, taking the country as a whole, 
the public libraries are not well-equipped to supply industrial informa- 
tion, and, as a result, local concerns make little use of them. Less than a 
dozen public libraries have special commercial and technical sections, 
and in the rest these subjects have to be included in the general reference 
departments, where frequently the emphasis is on the humanities. Such 
a bias is understandable where staffs lack experience in the documentation 
techniques required for publications of a commercial and technical 
nature. The high cost of technical books and the rapidity with which 
they become out of date is a further deterrent. 

However, attention has recently been drawn towards the whole 
question of the public library and its relation to industry by the report of 
the Panel on Technical Information Services (1), which was published 
last year. The Panel recommended that public libraries should be en- 
couraged to increase their own holdings of technical literature, and also 
to develop their potential value in the nation-wide system ef industrial 
information services, as points of contact between the general public 
and the resources of the many special technical libraries attached to 
institutions, commercial concerns, resea-ch associations and Government 
departments. 

Itseems unlikely that the recommendation of the Panel will be followed 
by the setting up of commercial and tecknical departments in the small 
and medium-sized borough libraries ; but ıt may not be long before all 
large boroughs provide such a service. During the last twelve months 
there has already been some movement in that direction, as two further 
public libraries in large industrial cities have opened special departments. 
A separate commercial and technical department was started in Newcastle 
in October 1951, and a similar department opened at Hull in December 
last. 

The commercial and technical department at Hull is, then, in its 
infancy. It does not yet bear comparison with its well-established counter- 
parts at Leeds or Manchester, but it can already provide a reasonably 
good service for industrial enquiries. Hach week we make further 
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contacts with local business men, engineers and chemists, who aresatisfied 
with the information they obtain and return to use the department again. 
But, on the whole, it must be admitted that industrial Hull is not yet 
public library conscious. Many among the audience here to-day, no 
doubt, were unaware that a new section had been opened unti. the Aslib 
Conference brought it to their notice, and, if not actually sceptical, may 
have only a confused idea of the type of service we aim to give. I welcome, 
then, this opportunity to outline the aims and resources oZ the new 
library. 


Scope 

There has to be an elastic quality about our service due to diversity of 
subject and variety of reader. We have to consider needs varying from 
the elementary to the advanced, of the whole local commun:ty, whilst 
the range of subjects which should be represented on our shelves is 
disconcertingly wide : the technical section covers most of the pute as 
well as the applied sciences ;'and works on numerous subjects, including 
law, finance, trade, economics, transport and industrial management, 
make up the commercial section. 

The department, obviously, cannot cover each subject in equal detail, 
but as there is no guarantee against any enquiry on any topic arising 
from the incalculable public, some literature must be provided in all 
classes. On the other hand, subjectsare given priority according -o demand 
and local need. Industries in Hull axe represented in proportion to their 
importance in the city ; we are, for instance, building up strong collec- 
tions of literature on paints, oils and fats, timber, marine engineering, 
shipping, and so on. 

It is, therefore, a mistake to think that only general or elementary 
works may be found in the department. On certain subjects of local 
interest there will soon be comprehensive collections available. And 
again, the service is not limited by the books actually in stock. Using 
abstracts, indexes, bibliographies and other aids the staff can determine 
the existence of further publications on any subject, which may either 
be borrowed for the reader from other libraries or institutions, obtained 
in photocopy form, or, more rarely, on microfilm. During the last few 
months the department has supplted over sixty photocopies of articles 
in periodicals which were not in the stock of the department. 

I hope І have made it clear, then, that although the department’s field 
is wide it does give a service which is far from superficial, Our own 
holdings of literature on many subjects are considerable, but where our 
stock is inadequate to meet an enquiry, we are not an isolated unit, but 
can draw upon the resources of highly specialized organizations in all 
parts of the country. 


Stock 

The stock of the department amounts to approximately 4,000 books 
on the open shelves and a further 15,000 in the stack, whilst new books 
are being added at the rate of 2,000 annually. 
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Methods of selection 

Public librarians are frequently asked how they make their selection 
of new books, especially from those in fields in which they cannot be 
expected to have expert knowledge. The answer, however, is fairly 
simple. Firstly, by scrutinizing the British National Bibliography, the 
H.M.S.O. Daily list, publishers’ circulars and other lists of publications, 
the librarian is aware at once of the issue of most items of importance. 
Secondly, actual choice of books is influenced by book reviews, by the 
reputation of the publisher, or by the recommendation of a specialist on 
the subject. 

In Hull we have been most fortunate in the assistance given by local 
business men and technologists in book selection problems. We have 
asked and received advice, not only on new books, but also on standard 
works of previous years. For example, we bought books by Markley 
and Bailey in the American ‘Fats and Oils’ series—an invaluable addition 
to our stock—on the recommendation of a local chemist ; whilst last 
month, on the suggestion of 2 member of a local paint manufacturing 
concern, we ordered eight books on paint and varnish. Co-operating with 
local experts in this way, we hope to overhaul other sections of the 
department during the coming year. 

It 1s surprising how many items are acquired as gifts. Research associa- 
tions, institutions, societies and industrial concerns—the British Rubber 
Research Board, the Federation of British Industries and the LC.L, to 
name a few—will supply their publications without charge on demand. 
In several cases the library is on the mailing list of a concern or institution, 
but our usual procedure is to send letters of request for individual items 
as announcements are noted in trade and technical periodicals. Booklets, 
pamphlets and periodicals received in this way frequently contain data 
not available elsewhere and are, therefore, valued acquisitions. 


Special collections к 

Types of publications in stock range from standard works of reference, 
text-books, monographs and year-books 10 Government publications, 
statutes, statutory instruments and newspaper cuttings. There is not 
time to dwell on all these items, but I think I might mention in some 
detail the collections of special material which are kept apart from the 
main sequence of books. 


Patents and standards 

Hull is a depository library for British patents. Unfortunately, space 
does not allow for the storage of more than fifty years of the specifications 
themselves, although the abridgment collection dates from the seven- 
teenth century. A set of British Standard specifications is also available, 
together with Ministry of Supply D.T.D. specifications ; whilst we have 
recently placed an order for the standards of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


Trade catalogues 
The trade catalogues are kept in a separate sequence classified by 
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product and indexed under subject and name of manufacturer. The bulk 
of the material was supplied last year as a result of an appeal to twenty-six 
trade associations for the literature of members. Since then, we have 
continued to acquire catalogues, but in more manageable numbers, from 
concerns in all parts of the country, usually in response to direct requests 
for individual items as they are published. 


Directories 

Over 350 directories ate now available and are shelved together near 
the door for the convenience of the quick reference enquirer. They 
include professional and trade directories, cown and telephore directories 
of the United Kingdom, and overseas trade directories of nearly thirty 
foreign countries. 


File of Current. Information 

As its name implies, this File contains only material of current interest, 
including pamphlets and leaflets of an ephemeral nature, but chiefly press 
and newspaper cuttings—approximately 100 journals are clipped regu- 
larly. Items are arranged in a classified sequence and indexed under 
subject only, which means а great saving of staff time in accessioning and 
detailed cataloguing. At regular intervals the File is combed for out-of- 
date material, whilst pamphlets proving to be of permanent interest 
may be taken out and fully processed and catalogued. As a source of 
up-to-date information on current economic topics, such as cost of 
living, wages, production and employment, the File is especially useful. 


Periodicals t 

In view of 115 importance in the department the periodical collection 
merits moré than a passing mention. At present we take regularly 570 
journals—an increase of 250 titles since January this year. Of these 
approximately 100 are cut up for the File of Current Information, as I 
have just described, whilst the rest are either kept for a few years or 
bound and filed permanently. Our aim is to exploit our periodical 
holdings to the full. So far we have not had the time or the staff to index 
those journals not abstracted by published indexes, and which are not 
clipped fox the File, but we plan to do so in che near future. 

Selection of periodicals for the new deparzment was not made without 
considerable thought. We aimed at supplying firstly, standard journals of 
general interest, for example, Board of Trade Journal, Economist and Nature ; 
secondly, specialized trade and technical journals, with particular emphasis 
on those of interest to local industry, such as Paint, Fishing world, Soap, 
perfumery and cosmetics, Shipbuilding and shipping record, and many others ; 
and lastly, published indexes and abstracts of periodical literature, 
Chemical abstracts, Science abstracts, Engineering index, Food science abstracts, 
for instance, and other such essential bibliog-aphical tools. 

Lack of back files of periodicals has been a considerable handicap, as 
enquiries, particularly of a highly technical nature, cannot be answered 
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satisfactorily without reference to volumes of journals—certainly not 
without checking abstracts for previous years. However, for the first 
few months after opening the staff had to manage with sets of the few 
periodicals which had been previously taken in the Reference Library, 
and even these were mostly incomplete and unbound. We had nothing 
but the current year for periodicals newly added to our holdings. 
Naturally, the collection and binding of abstracts and periodicals has 
been a task of major importance. Considerable progress has, however, 
already been made— many of the missing parts in the existing sets have 
been replaced, and altogether 1,000 volumes have been bound. In 
addition, we are beginning to acquire files for the new periodicals, most 
notable being a set of ten years of Chemical abstracts and several years of 
Industrial and engineering chemistry and Analytical chemistry. Many of these 
periodicals were obtained as gifts from local firms, libraries and private 
individuals ; but we have also benefited considerably from the interchange 
scheme of duplicated periodicals operated by the British National Book 
Centre. I welcome an opportunity to express appreciation of this excellent 
organization, which does not seem to have received, as yet, the publicity 
it deserves. Indeed, so good 1s its service, that, as a subscriber to the 
British National Book Centre, it should be possible for the department 
to build up over the next few years sets o7 periodicals comparing not 
unfavourably with those gradually accumulated in well-established 
libraries of technology. 


Enquiries 

Perhaps I should supplement this catalogue of our stock with a few 
examples of specific enquiries ; otherwise, I may have created only a 
generalized impression of the practical information value of the depart- 
ment. 

We meet with a great variety of enquiries, but, for convehience sake, 
they may be divided into three broad classes. Firstly, there are those 
which can be answered in a few minutes. For example, the request for 
the address of a silk merchant in Milan ; food standards for jam making ; 
port dues charged at Oslo ; or the purchase tax on umbrellas. Other 
enquiries of a similar quick reference nature might be for a formula for 
hand-cream ; the current market price of pineapples ; or the iodine 
value of palm kernel oil. 

Secondly, there are those enquiries which involve a rather longer 
search, but which may eventually be answered satisfactorily from pub- 
lications actually in stock. A request for statistics of pre-war and post-war 
standards of living, early British patents on fountain pens, or the law 
relating to canteens in factories, for instance. 

Finally, to mention those enquiries which involve lengthy searches of, 
perhaps, several days’ duration. A reader might require an exhaustive 
survey of literature on German underwater paints, on the manufacture 
of synthetic gas in the United States, or or. the use of radiant heat 1n the 
glass industry. In such cases it might be necessary to draw upon outside 
sources of more specialized information, in the way I have already 
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described earlier in this paper, to supplement the answer obtainable from 
publications in the department. 

Y hope this brief survey has given a fairly clear picture of the scope of 
the new department. I have not tried to ignore the weaknesses, the blind 
spots inevitable in such a young library, but I hope I have given some 
indication of the goal towards which we are working. Obviously 
libraries do not grow like mushrooms overnight, but with the help of a 
keenly interested staff, measurable improvements a-e being made each 
month. Our service is, in fact, developing rapidly, and, therefore, I do 
not think it would be premature to consider now one particular line that 
this expansion might take. 


Proposal for a scheme of liórary co-operation іп Hull 

A survey undertaken by the department last February on behalf of 
the Reference and Special Libraries Section of the Library Association 
showed quite clearly that there is a movement among local concerns 
towards the establishment of works libraries. At that time we listed 
approximately twenty of -hem having small libraries or collections of 
technical books, and several others have since indicated that schemes for 
a library are under serious consideration. It does seem that the Commer- 
cial and Technical Department and these works libraries are developing 
at the same time. Would it not be possible, then, to launch a scheme of 
co-operation between them for their mutual advantage ? Co-operation 
' might take the form of interloan of publications and joint discussion of 
problems of special librarianship. An organization similar to this, which 
has been in operation in Sheffield for twenty years, might serve as a 
model for Hull, to be followed in detail or adapted according to local 
needs. For those who are not familiar with the Organization for the 
Interchange of Technical Publications in Sheffield, I will outline its 
functions Briefly. A more detailed description, by the originator of the 
scheme, Mr. J. P. Lamb, Chief Librarian, Sheffield City Libraries, will 
be found in Aslib Proceedings, 1950 (2). 

The Sheffield organization has a membership now of thirty-nine 
libraries. These include the University Library, the Science and Tech- 
nology Department, Sheffield City Libraries and libraries attached to 
the research associations, Government departments and industrial con- 
cerns in the area. Membership is limited to libraries having a minimum of 
fifty books and ten periodicals, with the intention that those participating 
should give as well as take. Members agree to make all their resources, 
with the exception of current numbers of periodicals, confidential reports 
and the like, available for loan. A union catalogue of books and periodi- 
cals is held in the Science and Technology Department, Sheffield City 
Libraries, and all requests for the location of publications within the 
Organization are made through the department, which is the administra- 
tive centre of the scheme. The staff keep this catalogue up to date and 
compile statistics of loans. The constitution provides for a policy-making 
body, the Annual General Meeting, and there is also an Executive Com- 
mittee which deals with urgent business as it arises duting the year. 
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Finally, there are detailed rules governing conditions of loan. For 
example, members undertake to return publications immediately on 
demand, and to loan books only on the receipt of the official requisition 
form. 

What advantages would works librarians in Hull draw from such a 
scheme if operated here ? The following poiats come to mind at once : 


(1) Saving of time. Books and periodicals if known to be available 
locally could be borrowed at once. 


(2) Access to literature on subjects outside the limits of a concern’s own 
field. 


(3) Economy. By avoiding unnecessary duplication of costly books 
and sets of periodicals within the organization. 


(4) The privilege of borrowing from the Commercial and Technical 
Department, which might be reserved exclusively for members of 
‚ the organization as is done at Sheffield. 


(5) Enjoyment of special concessions which might be granted to an 
organization of this kind. For instance, the Patent Office has 
waived its non-loan rule in the case of British patents deposited at 
the Sheffield City libraries, which now may be borrowed by 
members of the Interchange Organization. 


(6) Opportunity for those interested in ecquiring and handling tech- 
nical publications to meet at regular intervals and discuss common 
problems. 


The staff of the Commercial and Technical Library could compile the 
union catalogues and administer the scheme. Indeed, a start has been 
made in this direction, and we already know the extent of the files of 
periodicals of certain works libraries in Hull. On several occasions we 
have borrowed items locally, and in return cver 100 books and periodicals 
have been lent by the department. Furthermore, many of thé articles we 
have supplied in pnotocopy form might have been obtained locally 
without cost, had we had a complete list of periodicals available. 

There are some grounds, therefore, for believing that there is an 
interchange organization in embryo in the city already. I hope it may 
eventually be fully developed. After all, Hull is rather isolated as an 
industrial community, and it is to our advantage to make the most of the 
resources of technical publications immediately available locally. 
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IF I HAD MY WAY—WITH PUBLISHERS 
Вт B. Acarp Evans, M.Sc. 
Chief Librarian, Ministry of Works 
London, 19th November, 1952 


LOVE publishers. Let me make that point crystal-clear before I 

embark on the main theme. I love publishers. Apart from the fact 
that their activities provide me with my job, I think that they are one 
of the most important, if not the greatest, factors in the growth of 
civilization—from the ancient Greeks to the atom bomb. Scientific 
research on its present scale is impossible without the publishers. Tech- 
nological advance and the application of research to industry would be 
atrophied without them. We should, therefore, acknowledge our great 
debt and be grateful for the very high standard of achievement of pub- 
lishers. We should recognize also the high ethical standards of the 
majority of them. 

Another preamble point I want to make is that publishers are dependent 
upon their customers. For the scientific and technical press the special 
librarians are the most important customers. The private library of the 
professional man is becoming rarer. The growth of libraries in industry, 
the increasing output of scientific publications, the increasing cost of 
publications, and the decreased purchasing power of the professional 
man’s pay : all make it more difficult for the individual to cover the 
field from his own pocket. 

The special library is also frequently the publishers’ unpaid advertiser. 
Abstracts, bibliographies and accessions lists are potent means for 
introducing fiew publications to potential subscribers. To say nothing 
of the special librarian’s part in recommending items for the sib Book 
List or British Book News. His advice is also frequently sought by indi- 
viduals. It is, therefore, worth while for publishers to consider the 
librarians’ needs and wishes. Being among the most intelligent of business 
men they will be anxious to do so. So I hope that the librarians in the 
audience will not hesitate to put their grievances and requirements 
candidly to the publishers, in the knowledge that what they szy will be 
received with the consideration it deserves. І am not unmindful of the 
dangers besetting the path of ‘candid friend’. A friend who becomes a 
candid friend is apt to find himself not a friend any more. 

(1) Now, if I had my way with publishers of books, I should punish 
severely all who put out books with ring binders or frightfully shiny 
spines, which you cannot stick a label on or mark with a stylus. 

(2) Nearly as bad are those who cover the spine with printing. Why 
cannot publishers of all books recognize the librarian’s need to put a 
shelf mark on a book and leave him a space of an inch or so at a distance 
of one inch from the bottom ? It seems so elementary. 

(3) Then there are those fiends who run the title dowa the spine so 
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that the unfortunate reader has to reverse the inclination of his head and 
probably shift his feet to read it. 

(4) There are those who trespass on the holiest of the librarian’s 
ground, the inside front cover, where the book-plate is placed. They 
stick on ‘useful’ tables or town plans or other material. Keep off this 
ground, I say. 

(5) We can now give nearly full marks to publishers for their title 
pages and for recording the dates of publication. But indexes leave a 
lot to be desired. The index is vital in a scientific book and vet so many 
of them give the appearance of having been prepared by the office boy 
or Aunt Fanny or, worst of all, by the author. The preparation of an 
index is a highly skilled job and well worth doing well. It is essential 
that the indexer shall not merely be a skilled indexer, but also that he 
should be familiar with the subject. Such men are rare. But they do 
exist, and, 1f it is not unethical, I suggest they are usually to be found in 
special libraries. If I had my way I would make publishers have their 
indexes prepared by special librarians as a spare-time job. Aslib could 
register a panel and charge 5 per cent., as they do with technical trans- 
lators. 

(6) I am not going into questions of format, though I cannot for the 
life of me see why such a multiplicity of sizes is tolerated in a progressive 
industry. And the low fellow who produces books longer than they are 
deep : has he ever seen a library shelf ? 

(7) One exasperating thing happens when an agreement is reached for 
a U.S.A. book to be separately published in Britain. The U.S.A. book 
comes out months in advance of the British ; one orders a copy for 
research men or managers panting to see it. It cannot be supplied from 
U.S.A. because of the agreement not to enter our market, and it cannot 
be supplied in Britain because it is not yet published. : 

(8) I shall only mention, briefly but bitterly, and more in shame and 
sorrow than anger, those publishers who produce semi-populdr books by 
pseudo-professional authors. It does not happen much in scientific work, 
but in the borderline technological spheres such as architecture, furniture, 
plastics, design, as weil as in certain trades. This catch-penny stuff 
clutters the field. The trouble is that there is a large and ready market for 
the trash and the barrow-boy publishers cash іл on 1t. 

(9) Now, my last word to the book publishers. It should be com- 
pulsory for them to print a short, but adequate bibliographic reference 
on the verso of the title page, together with classification by U.D.C., 
Library of Congress and Dewey. Look at the economics of it. Cata- 
loguing costs in special libraries are between 5s. and 8s. per item. Of 
this at least 3s. 1s for the description and classification. On a thousand 
copies of a book sold to libraries the cost is no less than £150. The cost 
to the publisher for having the reference and classification done and 
printed would be perhaps Хт. Net saving is £149 on every 1,000 copies. 
If the 1,300 members of Aslib have an average accession rate of 1,000 
books per annum, the overall saving of skilled labour would be £193,700, 
a figure large enough to interest the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
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Scientific Man-power Committee. The saving applied to general libraries 
would be many times greater. Similar considerations epply to periodicals. 

Now for the periodica's, which are peculiarly impoztant to special 
librarians. 

(10) There is a special hell reserved for those who change format 
during a volume ; who include advertisements in the regular pagination ; 
or who have loose plates in the issues. 

(11) Periodicals in special libraries have to be read by the library staff ; 
articles indexed and abstrazted ; books marked for purchase ; important 
articles indicated to officers for special attention ; the whole circulated 
to several people ; and eventually bound for future reference. These 
operations are carried out by different members of tke staff. It is usually 
necessary to indicate the various actions on the front caver. 

To help in this process four things are desirable : 

(а) The year, volume number, part number and date clearly indicated 

on the front cover. 

(P) A surface to which a circulation slip can be stuck. Dark, shiny 
surfaces are tiresome. 

(с) A contents list readily accessible on the front or back covers or at 
the front of the text. : 

(d) A light coloured space near the top of the front cover for indicating 
action within the library. This need not be more than an inch ot so 
in each direction—and it need not be regular. If in box form it 
could carry the bibl:ographic reference of the issue at the head of it. 

(12) The variety of format in periodicals 1s even mare troublesome 
than with books, Boxes or spring-back folders are normally used for 
shelving them. An agreement by publishers to adopt three or four 
standard formats would make life a lot easier for the librarian and would 
also reduce the final binding costs. Great advance has been made recently 
in this direction on the Continent, following the adoption of standard 
paper sizes. 

(13) On indexes, I canrot understand why an editor wzo is presumably 
proud of his publication should be satisfied with a cheese-paring index 
which frequently conceals more than it reveals. Such men are irresponsible 
of the important part they play in the documentation of their subject. 

(14) Since I have mentioned this word ‘documentation’ let me introduce 
a crucial point. Periodical articles of value are the life b.ood of research 
and of technological advence. Quoting from a recent inquiry carried out 
for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research among 
industrialists in north-west England : “The commonest way in keeping 
touch with the latest technical advances was the use of trade journals 
(64 per cent. directors, 82 per cent. technicians end 52 per cent. of 
foremen used this method)’. 

The volume of publication is prodigious (I shall have more to say 
on this later) and the usual way for keeping those concerned really 
abreast of current matters is for the articles to be abstracted or summarized. 
Like cataloguing, this business of abstracting selected articles goes on in 
practically every special library. One article may well be abstracted 
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twenty, fifty, a hundred or more times in d-fferent libraries. Here is а 
colossal waste of effort which publishers could so easily save. 

Every important article should be accompanied by a summary. Even 
an author’s summary. While this summary would not always serve the 
purpose of all abstractors with special bias, it would serve most. I would 
go further and have the Universal Decimal Classification number added 
to it. This is being increasingly done by Continental publishers and 
serves as a useful indication of the subject matter when the article is in a 
foreign language. This is a field in which the International Council for 
Building Documentation is having considerable effect in connexion with 
their scheme for the international exchange of information by means of 
abstracts. Many Scandinavian journals are including summaries in 
English and adding English captions to their figures and photographs. 

(15) A particular bugbear of mine is an American publishing house 
which sends me tempting offers to supply a perfectly marvellous text- 
book or compendium on a certain subject, free of charge, if I will place 
a subscription for one of their periodicals. The fact that I already sub- 
scribe to four copies of the periodical does not entitle me to the magnum 
opus ; nor сап І buy a copy, which is reserved exclusively for new sub- 
scribers. I denounce this practice as unethical ; it is uncivilized to deny 
to engineers information of value. It shoulc be freely published. When 
I wrote in these terms to the publishers, they replied that really the 
relevant works only collected together da:a already published. Now 
either that collection of data is useful, in which case it should not be 
withheld ; or it is not useful, 1n which case they are dishonest in using 
it as bait for new subscribers. 

(16) A minor but valuable point is that editors should indicate clearly 
when a serial is a serial, how many parts it will have and which is the 
last one, It is maddening when you think you have got the Jot together 
to be faced with a further instalment or, or. the other hand; to wait for 
another instalment, eventually realizing tha: you have had (Не last one. 

(17) Then there are the bright, modern publishers who are issuing 
their periodicals as magazines of separates. These ate maddening things 
to handle from the librarian's point of view. Either he must bind them 
firmly together for circulation and retention or he must register each 
item separately. 

(18) Finally, I come to the question: Is your periodical really neces- 
sary ? I have made an analysis over six years of 340 British periodicals 
on building subjects. Every article of technical importance (in our 
opinion) to building is listed in the Library Bulletin. 170 (50 per cent.) have 
yielded no references at all. 95 per cent. of all references have come from 
fifty-five of the periodicals. At first sight, a dictator would say, let the 
other 285 of them cease publication; the 5 per cent. of useful matter 
which they carry could be absorbed in the fifty-five good ones. 

For various reasons, the solution is not so easy. Some which yield few 
references, or none, are, in effect, newspapers and valuable as such. 

I cannot go into detail here, but my results conform in pattern with 
Dr. Bradford’s extensive survey of 1936-37. There is undoubtedly a 
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very wide subject scatter of papers and considerable area of overlap. 
Each of these redundant papers is using up skilled staff, printing and 
paper. But my concern Fere is with the libraries and the readers. The 
library is compelled to subscribe to and process four pe-1odicals where 
one would suffice. The professional man is usually forced to choose one 
or other paper because he cannot afford to subscribe to several. He, 
therefore, gets only a fraction of the whole picture of his subject. The 
periodicals themselves suffer because of the limitation of subscribers and 
because of competition for the few eminent writers 1n the field. 

In the result nobody gets a good service. 

The advertising revenue is usually the nigger in the woodpile. The 
subject is vitally important, but the solution is difficult. Can one hope 
that the publishers themselves will attempt to rationalize their output 
for the benefit of all ? 

(19) In conclusion, let me remind you that publishezs, special librarians 
and information officers zre inseparably involved in one of the most 
baffling and urgent of to-day's problems—name.y documentation. 
Documentation 15 the recording, organization and dissemination of 
knowledge. If the publishers, by their manner of recording information, 
can assist in its organization, then the whole process is carried forward 
to the benefit of all. I should like to think of the pu»lishers turning to 
Aslib as a Consumers’ Covncil ; Aslib on the one hand advising them 
on what the special librarians want, and on the other, explaining to their 
members why the publishers cannot achieve the impossible. 


Discussion 

Mr. A. J. Wzrrs (British National Bibliography) said he had not intended to be 
the first to open the discussion, but he felt called upon to deal with the matter of 
cataloguing and classification raised by Mr. Evans 1n a paper which he had enjoyed 
very much. Before going on to this, however, he wanted to touch on the question 
of putting tigles up or down the spine of books. There had beea some recent corres- 
pondence on this matter in the Bookseller. Yn Ыз opinion, the reason why the titles 
went down the spine was because 1n this position the warehouszman was better able 
to read the titles of books stacked flat. The reader, on the other hand, with his books 
standing upright, required the title to go up the spine for easy reading. Some pub- 
lishers gave way to 1eadets, some to warehousemen. The proklem could be simply 
solved by publishers themselves all putting the titles to read from bottom to top and 
training warehousemen to stack books face downwards. 


On the question of publishers placing catalogue entries on the verso of the title 
page, Aslib had already asked tbe British National Bibliography for cheir comments 
and they had supplied to Aslib a list of the bibliographical details which they felt it 
desirable a publisher should supply on the title page or the verso of a title page. He 
did not think that the publisher should be asked to frame the actual entry. The onus 
of constructing an entry should -est with the cataloguer, but tbe onus of supplying 
the information could legitimately be placed with the publisher. Mr. Wells did not 
think that 1t was possible or desirable to ask publishers to put a selection of class 
numbers on the back of their title pages , it was a little unfair and unrealistic to expect 
them to do so. Librarians themselves found the job of classifying hard enough without 
expecting publishers to cope with the intricacies of a variety of systems cf classification. 
He pointed out that the Library of Congress had been encouraging publishers in 
America to send books to them in sheet form so that the books could be classified at 
the Library in advance of publication. If British publishers were prepared to do this 
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for the British National Bibliography, similar information might be included in their 
books, but he did not think this a very likely event. He felt bound to remind members 
of Aslib that іп the British Natonal Bibliography there now existed a publication which 
gave cataloguing material for all new British books. This maternal was available 
currently with the publication of the books themselves, except in a few cases where a 
lapse of a week or so might occur. This lapse was the fault of publishers who failed 
to deliver their books to the Copyright Receipt Office of the British Museum before 
publication and he would like to say to any publishers present that they should arrange 
to send copies of all their books as early as possible, and in any case well before publica- 
tion, to the British Museum in order to minumize this delay. 


Mr Wells thought that much of the sting had been taken out of cataloguing and 
classification by the Britrsh National Bibhography, and though they had limited themselves 
to providing only a Dewey classification number, he was confident that the subject 
analysis given for each book was of great assistance to all classifiers. He was pleased 
to have had this corroborated recently by one or two spectal librarians, who expressed 
the view most strongly that the Вулли Natonal Bibliography was indeed a great help 
in this way. It was not only unteasonable, he felt, to ask publishers to classify their 
publications, but special librarians would not be satisfied with the result. Cataloguing 
and classification were techniques which could not be so lightly dismissed. An organ- 
ization of trained librarians was essential for the task. This we had already in the 
organization which produced the British National Bibliography ; it was up to librarians 
to make use of it. 


Ма К. B. Suaw (British Scientific Instrument Research Association) said he did 
not know how far either Mr. Evans or Mr. Wells had studied oriental languages, but 
personally he was accustomed to reading from the top downwards, It seemed to him 
that the correct place to put the name of the author on the spine of a book was at the 
top, with the title following on ; though this might seem odd to other people Also, 
referring to Mr Evans’ remarks, warehousemen were not the only people who put 
books down on tables. In his own library he found it very difficult to keep books on 
the shelves—people would leave them lying on tables If the lettering runs down the 
spine, it 15 then upright, although this was a minor point. 


There were, however, a couple of small points he would like to make in support of 
what Mr. Evans had said about book-publishers. The worst he had ever come across 
was one who issued a so-called different book under a different title when, in fact, it 
was only a reprint or second edition. For example, a publisher might have issued a 
work entitled Workshop practice, and a few years later reprinted ıt and issued it as 
Machine tool practice, or some other such title, presumably with the direct intention of 
fooling people who had already bought a copy into buying another. When this second 
book had been bought, classified, catalogued, and put on the shelf, it was discovered 
that there were two copies of the same book under different titles. It was sometimes 
necessary to issue an American edition under a different title, in order to avoid con- 
fusion with a previous publication, but, 1n this case, a note to the effect that this was an 
American edition of an English work, or vice versa, should be printed in the book. 
In a public libtary, he had seen the catalogue entry for а particular author, listing 
perhaps six novels, which turned out to be only four novels in fact, two duplicates 
being listed under therr American titles. 


Finally, with regard to periodicals, he felt that 1n almost every field there was room 
for two having similar, if not identical, coverage. There was always the risk that the 
editorial staff of a journal with a monopoly of one subject might adversely influence 
research 1n that subject by emphasizing some aspects at the expense of others, Cases 
were known where dady newspapers—including one national daily of enormous 
circulation—deliberately suppressed news by never allowing certain persons to be 
mentioned in their columns. Competition did sometimes keep people on their toes. 
In addition, 1t sometimes happened that if a particular item of information could not 
be found in one journal, it was unlikely that it be mentioned in any other—which 
was disheartening for the person searching for that item. If there were two periodicals, 
there was a reasonable chance of one noting what the other had missed. 
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Mn. R. W. Prior (К. Н. Harry Stanger Laboratories) thought that Mr. Evans had 
let off rather lightly those publishers who produced expensive books in cheap bindings. 
He had a case where a particular book, purchased at three guineas, had been in use 
for six or seven weeks when the cover had come away from the spine. In his own 
public library he had seen the same book a few weeks later and a similar thing bad 
happened to that copy, proving that this was not an isolated case, He thought that 
more attention could be paid to this point so as to avoid the expense and inconvenience 
of rebinding, 


Dr. D. J. CawPsELL (Royal Cancer Hospital) seid that supplements to periodicals 
were his own particular bugbear. The basic objection to supplements from the librarian’s 
point of view was that they were asked for both as parts of periodicals, and as inde- 
pendent works : they, therefote, had to be catalogued, in effect, twice. Where supple- 
ments were not included in the subscription price to the periodical, details of them 
should be sent on separate cards ot sheets (not buried іп the advertisement pages of 
the periodical). 

With a great many supplements which were not included in the subscription price, 
there was no obvious reason why they should have been published as supplements at all. 
The absurdity had recently been achieved of а periodical (Advances in Physics) which 
was itself a supplement to another periodical. Supplements should be numbered 
consecutively throughout ; the practice 6f numberirg as, e.g., volume 38, supplement т, 
gave no idea how many supplements had previously been published. 

Мв. J. E. Wricnr (Institution of Electrical Engineers) said that he would like to 
congratulate Mr. Evans on a paper which was both useful and funny. He hoped 
that the points Mr. Evans had raised would not be lost sight of and would receive 
further consideration, and for this reason he would like to add to them. Firat, he 
would like to emphasize the desitability of more uniformity in the sizes of books. In 
2 library which had been long established space could be a very serious problem. If 
books could be limited to two or three sizes, including folio, it would be possible to 
arrange the shelves much more closely and so save as much as a shelf per bay. 


Mr. Wright said that-he would also like to complain about so-called ‘ new editions ', 
which were, 1n fact, only reprints. On one occasion he had actually compared two 
editions page by page, and found no difference in trem whatsoever. 


On the question of periodicals, it would be helpful to know when those wbich had 
not an advertised specific day of the week or month for their appearance were overdue, 
во that appropriate steps could be taken to deal with non-arrivals. He supported the 
idea that fu bibliographical information, volume, number, year and part, should 
appear on the cover, and suggested the right-hand top corner or at least some uniform 
position. Mr. Wright also remarked that it is helpful when this information appears 
also on the spine. 


The remarks on serials were very true, he said, aad it could happen that what was 
thought to be a book transpired later to be part of a serial. 

As regards independent journals, their continued existence obviously depended 
upon whether the publishers could sell enough of them or not ; he thought Mr. Evans 
was incorrect in his remarks about the advertisements, the income from advertisements 
was dependent upon the circulation of a periodical. 

Referring again to books, he said he wished people would always give a book a 
title with a clear meaning. 


Мв. E. С. Ввзсн (E. С. Brisch & Partners) said he had found Mr. Evans’ paper 
most interesting, especially the question of unnecessary varieties, such as those of 
paper sizes or presentation, or, for instance, writing the title up or down the spine. 
Surely this was a matter for the British Standards Institution and he thought that 
publishers were the right people to submit these problems to the B.S.T. 


Mas. А. M. Warrrow (Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents) said that her experience was in the legal field where books went into many 
editions because they became out of date very quickly. Often new editions were 
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undertaken by persons other than the author and standard legal text-books came to be 
called ‘so-and-so on such-and-such’, edited by someone else. Aftet a while the work 
of the original author practically disappeared and the editor, in fact, became the new 
author. Most reputable legal publishers, however, retained the first author's name, 
although unfortunately in many cases they dropped his initials and it became necessary 
to make enquiries of the publishers when cataloguing, but she had come across cases 
where publishing firms had not only issued a new edition under the last editor’s name— 
this, of course, they were entitled to do when the book had actually become a new 
work—but where the title page bore the name of the new author only and stated, for 
example, 4th edition. Puzzled, because you had not heard of a previous edition, you 
might with luck find in the preface that this was, in fact, the fourth edition of a book, 
of which the new author was the editor. 


Mis. Whitrow said that, strange as it might seem їп a field where the date was so 
important, she had come across many publications which bore no date and also many 
indexes which were quite inadequate. She felt, however, that the author, ratber than 
the publisher, was to blame for the inadequacy of the index. Most people thought 
indexing was just a matter of common sense alone. Recently, when she advised some- 
one who was going to make an index to read up something on indexing beforehand 
she received the reply : ‘I prefer to keep an open mind.’ 


Mr. J. E. L. FARRADANE (Tate & Lyle Research Labotatories), referring to the 
question of journals with shiny covers which could not be written on, said that for 
circulation purposes a label could easily be stuck on with adhesive tape or plastic 
adhesive With regard to publishers offering special books to new subscribers only, 
the obvious solution was to take out a new subscription, as suggested, and then cancel 
one's old one ! 


With regard to the problem of abstracts at the beginning of an article, he pointed 
out that the Royal Society Conference had recommended the printing of authors’ 
abstracts with all papers. Abstractors were often the same people as those who wrote 
papers and, 1n any case, if the abstracts were edited by the journal editor, with assistance 
if necessary, there was no reason why they should not be adequate ; the publishers 
could then send the abstracts to abstracting centres in advance of publication in order 
to ensure their early appearance in abstracts journals. 


Mr. Farradane had two complaints of his own to make. The first was the regrettable 
practice of starting an article on page 1, only to say after a few paragraphs ‘see page 23’, 
and later ‘turn to page 46’, and so on—this was all right in Chit Chat,*but not good 
enough in a scientific periodical 1 Secondly, he deprecated the habit in seme journals 
of inserting errata in any convenient space in the journal. Eriata should at least be 
collected together at the end and preferably given each with the original heading of 
the article to which tt 1eferred. 


On the problem of maltiplicity of periodicals, he suggested that the remedy might 
be 1n the bands of scientific authors and societies. If a recognized list of reputable 
periodicals could be agreed, and if authors of worth-while articles, who wished their 
articles to be abstracted, agreed to write only for those journals, then the more 
ephemeral journals could be disregarded and allowed to lapse 1nto obscurity. 


Mr. G. Parr (Technical Director, Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) said that, so far, the greater 
part of the discussion had been based on the assumption that the special library was 
the publisher's best customer. Much as he would like to think so—because that would 
mean that every technical publisher would have a basic sale of 1,000-2,000 copies of 
every book produced—this was unfortunately not the case. "The individual reader was 
still the mainstay of the publishing world. 

Some of the things that Mr. Evans would like publishers to do were not highly 
important for the individual reader—special markings for instance. On the other hand, 
he agreed with putting the classification number in the book, and that maps, charts and 
tables should be kept off the inside of the covers. 

'The index of a book was not the publisher's responsibility in general practice. In 
the standard agreement with authors they were expected to provide copy for the 
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index: not that they were necessarily expected to compile it personally, but the 
responsibility was the author's and not the publisher's. Aslib would be doing a service 
if they would undertake the compilation of a list of official qualified indexers. 


Referring to the delay between the publication of American books and their corres- 
ponding English editions, Mr. Parr said that he quite appreciated that this was a sore 
point. The American publishers usually quoted as their publishing date the day the 
cover was put on the book, but the British publishers usually worked to a scheduled 
date to enable simultaneous publication to be made overseas if necessary. Most British 
publishers with permanent American connexions worked in harmony, but there was 
always the risk of delay at customs and the time spent in negotiations. 


Finally, on the question of advertisements in periodicals, Mr. Parr stated that without 
advertising support a technical periodical would cost an exorbitant amount. As an 
example he quoted a 56-page technical quarterly which would cost the subscriber about 
тог. without advertisements, but with the printing cost partly met from the advertising 
revenue the subscriber would only have to pay 27. 94. 


Advertisements in technical periodicals should not be looked on as a necessary evil, 
but should be as informative to the reader as the text matter. 


Dr. H. R. Lane (The Institute of Physics) said he was glad that Mr. Parr had defended 
the publisher. He himself was not a special librarian, but he thought Mr. Evans’ 
delightful lecture was wholly irrelevant as far as publishers were concerned, and it 
was not true that the librarian was the publisher's best customer ; be was, in fact, an 
agent. In his view, the most important people were, first, the authors and, second, the 
scientists who want to read the stuff. It should never be forgotten that books and 
periodicals were not produced to keep on shelves, but to convey information. The 
size and method of storage was a secondary consideration as far as the author and 
publisher were concerned. Some people complained about the changes in size or 
format ; these changes were not made for fun, but were intended to give better service 
to author and reader, and it was the librarian’s business to find a satisfactory way of 
storage. ; 

The best form of abstracts had been discussed many times at many levels. As far as 
he could see there should be more than one abstract of the same paper, e.g. some were 
concerned only with the result, others with the method, and others with a particular 
application. In his organization’s periodicals they published the author’s abstract after 
editing it. 

Bernal's scheme for the distribution of papers as oFprints* was extremely interesting, 
and he understood that one Society was experimenting along these lines. Ав for the 
lecturer's rhetorical question, ‘Is your perlodical really necessary ?', Dr. Lang thought 
the idea that periodicals were the life-blood of scientists was not wholly accurate. In 
his opinion the best way to obtain scientific information was personal contact and 
discussion. Most people knew what was going on in their fields through their formal 
and informal contacts. The mere reading of scientific abstracts was not enough, the 
full papers should always be consulted in one’s own specialist field. In each branch of . 
science, three or four periodicals will contain the principal advances, and 1t is probably 
not necessary to read many more to keep up to date, for there is a great deal of repetition 
in the literature as there is in newspapers. One doesn't read all the newspapers, but is 
content with the Daily Mirror or The Times, or something in between, to keep one 
informed of what is happening in the world. 


With regard to the titles of books, he would like to know if it was considered useful 
to have the title of a book on the cover when there wes also a dust cover ? No mentior 
of book reviews had been made and in his opinion they should be more critical ; in 
fact, he wished the Law of Libel did not exist. 

The indexing of periodicals was another sore point and he would like to hear views 
on what proportion of the cost of the periodical should be devoted to the index. 


* The Royal Soctety Scientific Information Conference, 1948, p. 253. (London: The 
Royal Society.) 
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Der. D. J. CauvsELL said that Dr. Lang seemed not to realize that librarians had 
been building up а tradition of service to the reader for fifty years, and were no longer 
merely store-keepers. If editors and publishers wasted librarians’ time with futile 
practices, the librarians had less time to help library-users. Dr. Campbell further 
observed that if libraries were (ав had been said) a small minority of book-buyers, 
letting them buy American editions of books while British editions were in preparation 
could not greatly damage the interests of British publishers. 


Da. R. M. Kzaaz (Petrocarbon, Ltd.) wished to stress that there should be as few 
changes in titles of publications аз possible, although she realized, of course, that 
these were sometimes necessary. She had noticed two recent cases where the titles of 
American periodicals had been changed twice at quite short intervals. This naturally 
resulted in confusion in libraries, and she thought that if publishers found it necessary 
to alter the original title, they should decide on the final version. immediately and 
avoid a sequence of changes. 


Mr. J. G. Hatt (Esso European Laboratories) said he wanted to underline the 
point made by the last speaker. ‘There was in this country a startling case—which, it 
will be appreciated, must be nameless—where in the last six years one title had been 
changed about five times, and he, for one, was patiently waiting for the next change. 
It was practically impossible to find any relationship between the different titles, or 
between titles and contents. How many publishers, particularly of periodicals, appear 
to have any real sense of continuity ? He thought an explanation of the question was 
that few publishers ever considered that their journals would eventually be bound. 
The variation in sizes also bore out this explanation. There was also the case of one 
journal which ran to about fourteen volumes and suddenly in the fifteenth decided to 
drop the title page, for reasons of economy. 


Mr. Hall said he did not know whether he dare mention the dificulties experienced 
with those arch-criminals of all publishers—H.M.S.O. For one thing, they seemed to 
have no idea as to the cuantity of printing that was necessary. While ıt was to be 
understood that the publicity accorded to the recent D.S.LR. investigation on the 
ablutionary habits-of the British people might well result in a demand which could not 
be immediately satisfied, there were too many cases in which statutory instruments 
and similar items were not available by the time they came into force. "There was also 
the case of Unesco publications for which H.M.S.O. functioned as an agent ; on one 
occasion, бує months after publication, one such report was not yet available, Then 
there was the sorry story of B.LO.S. and C.I.O.S. reports ; their importance had been 
emphasized at ministerial level and when, as a result of this emphasis, they were begin- 
ning to be quoted in the literature as references, then H.M.S.O. let оте of the most 
important ones go out of print. A further source of annoyance was the issue of the 
Ministry of Supply’s series of volumes, Selected Government Research Reports, containing 
a mass of technical information with no indexes. 


Another grouse he had was that H.M.S.O. did not know their stock. On one 
occasion he had had to contact the organization who were the subject of the required 
H.M.S.O. paper and ask them for the command number, and only then were H.M.S.O. 
able to produce the required item. He asked if there was any possibility at all of 
persuading publishers as a general body to issue at reasonable intervals complete 
catalogues of publications with dates of publication of each item clearly indicated. 


Tre CHAmMAN (Mr. Н. S. Pocock, Iliffe & Sons, Ltd.) said that Mr. Арага Evans 
had now received copious comments on his paper and would probably want to answer 
one or two of the points. In the meantime, he would like to know what Mr. Wilson 
thought about two of the matters raised in the discussion. The first was a suggestion 
that Aslib should form a Panel of Indexers—he, himself, felt that this could be extremely 
useful and an experiment that publishers would be glad to try out. The second was 
whether Aslib would be prepared to act, as it were, as a clearing house for complaints 
from special librarians, and circulate these complaints to the technical publishers. He 
thought that if Aslib were able to keep publishers informed on such matters, it would 
be performing a very useful service, and he would be glad to hear what Mr. Wilson 
had to say. 
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Mr. L. Wiisow (Director of Aslib), in reply to the Chairman’s remarks, agreed that 
a Panel of Indexets would be useful. This suggestion would be reported back to the 
appropriate committee, and before too long he hoped they would see some such 
scheme in operation. 

Regarding the Chairman's second point, Mr. Wilson said chat Aslib did, in fact, 
already act to a limited extent as a clearing house for complaints between special 
librarians and publishers. For example, he was at the present time in contact with the 
Publishers! Association on the question of the impor: of American books. He would 
even go so far as to say that he would like to see a joint standing committee, representing 
Aslib and the publishers, to which questions of this sort could be referred. 


Reply by Dr. D. J. Urqubart (D.S.L.R.) to Mr. T. С. Hall (Esse European Laboratories) 
communicated later г 


1 am sorry time did not permit me to comment on your observations at the last 
Aslib meeting. The policy which is pursued regarding official publications is, in fact, 
determined jointly by H.M. Stationery Office anc the issuing department. The question 
of whether a report should be allowed to go “out of print" or not, for instance, is 
ieferred by H.M. Stationery Office to the issuing department. In consequence, if you 
ate dissatisfied with the policy that is pursuec in any particular instance, I would 
suggest that you wtite to the issuing department about it. 

‘Regarding B.1.O.S. and C.L.O.S .reports, the majority arestill in print, and even where 
they are “out of print”, surplus copies may exist. If you think that any of the B.LO.S. 
reports that are “out of print" are still of importance, will you please give me specific 
details and I will see what can be done.’ 
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SIGNPOSTS : SOME SELECTIONS FROM THE 1952 
SPECIAL LIBRARY LITERATURE 


By J. Biro, M.A., A.L.A., and E. M. R. Drrmas, М.А. 


«Азр Librarian and Aslib Editor 


| paper is the first of what is intended to be an annual survey of 
the literature of documentation, covering both special librarianship 
and information work. Its aim is to select from the yeat’s publications, 
whether books, pamphlets, periodical articles or any of the other miscel- 
laneous items which form an important part of the stock of special 
libraries, those which are most likely to be of practical value in day-to-day 
work. It is designed specifically to help personnel in small libraries, 
and is directed particularly towards those who have not yet completed 
their library training or, in the case of information officers, those who 
have not yet had much experience. 

The fully trained librarian and the experienced information officer will 
both be familiar with guides to professional reading such Library Science 
Abstracts (Library Association), Library Literature (Н. W. Wilson Co.), 
and the Swrvey of Documentation (un. Aslib’s Journal of Documentation), not 
to mention the Review of Documentation, Unesco’s Bulletin for Libraries, and 
a host of other library periodicals. Unfortunately, for the less experienced 
worker this wealth of references is apt to be intimidating and confusing. 
When there is so much that could be read (and so little time In which to 
do 1t), and when the documents themselves are not always at hand for 
easy consultation, the beginner is afraid of embarking on theoretical 
essays which are too advanced for him, and so leaves unread much that 
could be of direct assistance. 

So much is now being published in the пеја of documentation that any 
selection of under a hundred items is bound to leave out much that :s 
useful. Moreover, no two people will wholly agree on any such selection. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that an annual survey of this nature will serve 
a useful purpose by signposting a limited number of important publica- 
tions. Theoretical and historical discussions have in the main been 
omitted, as have also descriptions of the practice in large general libraries, 
except where it has been felt that the methods described would be capable 
of application in a small library. The list is not confined to work pub- 
lished during 1952, but it attempts to cover those publications generally 
received in British libraries during the year ; thus many items bearing 
earlier dates are included owing to delays caused by difficulties in publica- 
tion (this applies specially to certain periodicals), or in transport in the 
case of overseas publications. 
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Book’ selection 

The librarian’s first concern should be the acquisition of 2 good stock, 
and for this he needs bibliographies. The first to be menticned, because 
it is the most general in its covetage, is the fourth edition of the Aslib 
Select list of scientific and technical books (1). This list is arranged under 
broad subject headings and will be of great assistance to the special 
librarian in the selection cf essential books outside his own field. 

'Three important works on reference books appeared during the year : 
Winchell's Garde to reference books (2), a revised and much enlarged version 
of the old familiar work by Mudge ; Referense library stock (3), a revised 
edition by L. R. McColvin, with the assistance of R. L. Collison, of his 
earlier book, Library stock and assistance fo readers ; acd a new edition of 
A. D. Roberts’ Introduction to reference books (4), which incorporates much 
new material. 

Government publications are always of particular importance in 
special libraries. S. Horrocks’ pamphlet, Te state ar publisher (5), isa _ 
useful guide to H.M.S.O. publications, while a paper by J. L. Andriot (6) 
describes the bibliographical periodicals of the U.S. Government. 

During the year two mcre volumes of the Year's work in librarianship, 
vols. XV and XVI (7) were issued by the Library Association, bringing 
this general survey over the whole field of librarianship up to 1949. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects published a useful series of 
bibliographies on library buildings (8). 

Important bibliographical guides to special subjects were issued in the 
following fields : geography (9), geology (10), income and wealth (11), 
metallurgy (12) and statistics (13). 


Library resources 

Few special libraries can depend upon their own stocks alone, and 
guides to the resources of other libraries will save much time and trouble 
in locating material. Union lists of periodicals are both bibliographies 
and guides to library holdings and several were issued during the year. 
First in importance 1s the long-awaited third edition of the World list of 
scientific periodicals (14), cortaining 40 per cent. more entries than the 
previous edition, and listing the holdings of many more special libraries. 
Russian periodicals are a particular headache to many librarians, and a 
new check-list issued by the Library of Congzess (15) is of great value 
as an aid to identifying them. A new and much improved edition of the 
London union list of periodicals (16) is useful for locating che more general 
periodicals which a special library does not usually hold itself but which 
it may quite often need to consult. 

A list of chemical periodicals in Dutch libraries, by А. Gorter (17), in 
addition to listing many periodicals not included in осек lists, contains 
a chronological table giving the volume numbers of г selection of the 
more important journals for each year since 1900, which 13 valuable 
when wrong references have been given. Owing to the speed and 
efficiency of the photocopying services of Dutch libraries, it is nearly 
as useful for obtaining material as a British list. 
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Regional lists often offer a short-cut to the quick location of wanted 
material. In addition to the London list noted above, the following 
publications should be useful for their particular areas : Studeni? guide; 
methods and resources of libraries in the area of the Midland Division (Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians) (18), Periodicals currently recewed in the libraries 
of the North-West (19), A list of scientific periodicals in Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire (20). The Institute of Advanced Legal Studies has pub- 
lished a Union list of Commonwealth law hterature in libraries in Oxford, 
Cambridge and London (21). 


Sources of information 

In information work knowledge of the main sources of specialized 
information is essential. H.M.S.O. bas published a new edition of the 
Guide to government libraries (22). (The Brief guide to the research activities of 
D.S.LR. and the Research Associations, though strictly speaking too early 
to be included in this list, should never be overlooked in any check-up 
on Government sources of information.) The South-Eastern Regional 
Library System has published a list showing the allocation of subjects 
under its subject specialization scheme (23), in which tae subjects are 
much more finely divided than 1n the Metropolitan Special Collections 
scheme. The first volume of the third edition of Index Bib/tographicus (24), 
prepared by Theodore Besterman for Unesco and the International 
Federation for Documentation, is a useful guide to abst-acting services 
in science and technology. 

It is not possible to list all new directories to sources of information, 
but the following may be noted: the American library directory (25), а 
directory of documentation centres and services in France (26), a gazetteer 
of agricultural and forestry research stations (27), and a list of institutions 
using the Universal Decimal Classification (28). Those wishing to check 
up on library personnel should remember the list of membets* published 
in Ash Proceedings, vol. 3, no. 3, and the directory of members of the 
Special Libraries Association (29). 


Exchange of publications 

In addition to purchase and loan, exchange 15 a frequent means of 
obtaining material in special libraries. The most 1mportant publication 
dealing with this subject was the Unesco Handbook on the international 
exchange of publications (30), though 1t suffers from being compiled from 
material collected two years earlier. The work of the British National 
Book Centre 1s described by C. D. Overton (31), and Mrs. A. D. Ball 
discusses the financial aspects of its American counterpart, the Unsred 
States Book Exchange (52). 


Information service 

The value of libraries and information services to industry is always 
difficult to assess and much has been written on the subject. The signifi- 
cance of information in present-day industrial society was the title of a recent 
paper by Professor T. U. Matthew (33). Miss R. Vormelker has written 
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a good comprehensive survey for the information of the industrialist (34), 
and an article by C. L. Thomas points out how literature searching can 
eliminate unnecessary work and expense on research (55). J. B. Reed's 
paper on Planning the library for the user (36) is illustrated by diagrams and 
plans. B. C. Vickery has contributed a useful paper on the Optimum use 
of staff in tbe small library (37). 

There have been several recent papers in Ashe Proceedings on the 
functions and characteristics of information officers as such, and in this 
connection it is useful to read the discussions which followed the papers 
by Professor Matthew and Dr. Urquhart at the 1952 Aslib Conference 
at Swanwick (38). j 


Training 

Because of the many qualifications that he is expected to have, educa- 
tion and training are, perhaps, a bigger problem for the special librarian 
than for any of bis colleagues in other types of library. One of the chief 
recent publications on training is the second volume of the 4.4.1. 
guide to professional examinations (39), covering the Final Examination, 
though special librarians will regret that only a few of the papers on the 
literature and librarianship of special subjects have been covered. F. A. 
Sharr’s presidential address to the Annual Conference of the Association 
of Assistant Librarians (40) attempts a re-assessment of the Library 
Association’s examinations, while an article by Rippon and Foskett (41) 
points out the value to both student and practising librarian of the 
abstracts in the professional press. From America comes a description 
by Miss M. Gill (42) of a very efficient scheme of staff training in a 
special library. , 


Administration and records 

In matttrs of organization the librarian can often pick up valuable 
hiots from publications dealing with general office administration. A 
very full and well illustrated book, by F. M. Knox, on the Desiga and 
control of business forms (43) and a British Standard on certain types of 
commercial forms (44) can both be of use to special librarians. In the 
more specifically library fie.d D. J. Campbell (45) describes the use of an 
inexpensive and efficient French visible index for the recording of 
periodicals, and a Spanish standard (46) sets out a simple method for the 
recording and control of in-coming books. Inefficieat labelling of the 
drawers of card-indexes can waste time, as is shown in a short article by 
J. B. Reed (47). An article by Miss К. Boots (48) describes the preparation 
of a staff manual. 


Cataloguing and classification 

Much of the writing on cataloguing and classification is largely con- 
cerned with the theory of these subjects, but some of the year’s publica- 
tions can be singled out for their practical value. The Library of Congress 
issued an excellent guide to the use of subject headings by D. J. Haykin 
(49), while L. Jolley's account of the introduction of simplified forms of 
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cataloguing at the Library of Congress (зо) will be of interest to the 
special librarian ; so will Miss R. Jacobs’ light-hearted account of the 
D.S.LR.’s method of dealing with the works of corporate authors (51). 
The manual by Palmer and Wells on The fundamentals of library classifica- 
tion (52) is specially useful because it not only explains clearly and simply 
the theories of Dr. Ranganathan’s Colon Classification, but also demon- 
strates how these theories can be applied by the classifier to other classi- 
fication schemes. The special problems of classification and indexing in 
a textile library are described by E. B. Uvarov (53). 


Document. reproduction 

Document reproduction is a subject of major importance to special 
libraries, and over the past year there has been much discussion of the 
rival claims of the various processes. In particular, although the opaque 
microcatd is not yet a practical proposition outside the United States 
owing to the lack of reading machines, there has been much dispute over 
the suitability of the various forms of microcopy. H. R. Verry, of the 
Organization and Methods Division of H.M. Treasury, was commis- 
sioned by Unesco to study this problem, and produced a report for the 
Rome conference of the International Federation for Documentation (54), 
"which was followed by another on practice in the United States (55). 
These reports were summarized by J. J. Bastardie in two articles in the 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, which were later issued as a reprint (56), while 
Mr. Verry further expounded his ideas at an Aslib Winter Meeting (57). 

In the United States both microcard and microfilm are used as auxiliary 
methods of publication, as described in papers by M. B. Morgan (58) 
and E. З. Power (59). High reduction microfilm is also used for the 
reproduction of newspapers, and a statement by the American Library 
Association Committee on Photo Duplication (60) stresses the necessity 
for using only the highest quality materials for such work. *In the field 
of full-sized copying, the increased development of newer processes, | 
such as diazo copying, has given rise to a similar need for a re-assessment 
of the various processes. A report issued by the Admiralty on an investi- 
gation conducted by the Organization and Methods Division of the 
Treasury (61) gives comparative costings for a numer of processes. 
Owing to the basis on which the investigation was conducted, the 
figures given in the report are lower than those which would hold їп 
normal use, but the relationship between the different processes is 
correctly assessed, 


Mechanrzation ın libraries 

Considerable interest 1n the use of punched cards and other mechanical 
devices is reflected in the year’s literature. The important volume on 
punched cards, edited by Casey and Perry (62), gives excellent accounts 
both of the machines and their applications to all types of information 
work, and summarizes the work of several years in this field. It was 
followed by books on other aspects of the use of punched cards by 
McGaw (63) and Parker (64). Many British librariens, however, are 
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doubtful of the value of punched cards, and two papers have pointed 
out their drawbacks : H. D. Ashthorpe (65) gives an account of the 
reasons for the discarding of punched cards by the Information Depart- 
ment at Harwell, while B. C. Vickery (66) indicates fallacies in some of 
the most popular arguments in favour of mechanical selection. 


Care of books 

Binding and the repair of books are always current problems. The 
American Library Association has issued a library binding manual (67) 
which gives much useful advice. A paper by A. W. McKenny Hughes (68) 
describes various insects which attack books, and means of protection 


against them. 


Patents and maps 

Patents constitute one of the most important of the miscellaneous 
items which form part of the stock of special libraries. H. R. Mathys (69), 
a patent agent, and E. M. Bennett (70), a patent examiner, gave a valuable 
account of patents to an Aslib Winter Meeting. A. Rosenblum (71) has 
described them from the Australian angle. Manchester Public Libraries 
have published a useful account of their patent collection (72). A good 
description of another type of special material, maps, is given in a paper 
by G. Williams (73). 


Translating and translations 

The making and commissioning of translations is one of the many 
miscellaneous jobs which fall to the lot of the specig] librarian. Recently, 
in order to reduce the considerable expenditure that trenslation involves, 
central indexes of translations to eliminate duplication have been set up 
in several countries, and these are described in articles in the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin (74) and the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries (75), 
while J. G. F. Bellamy has given a fuller description of the setting up of 
the Commonwealth Index at Aslib (76). Translators should note the 
useful Library of Congress list of Russian abbreviaticns (77). 

Dictionaries published in 1952 include a French-English, English- 
French dictionary of medical and biological terms (78), a German- 
English, English-German glossary of library terms (79), and von Oster- 
mann's Manual of foreign languages (80). From the point of view of the 
librarian it should be noted that this last-mentioned work has 1nformation 
on capitalization and syllabication in various languages and notes on 
‘Articles to be disregarded in filing’. 


Reports and publications 

The special librarian may also be required to advise the scientific 
staff he serves on the writing of reports, and he will find the book by 
Trelease (81) very useful. Special librarians are often responsible for the 
publications of the bodies they serve, ranging from staff bulletins or 
house journals to the official journals of learned societies , Vincent 
Steer (82) writes on the planning of booklets, G. C. Bogle (83) on the 
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production of a house journal, and H. M. Silver (84) on the financial 
aspects of learned society publications. The inexperienced librarian/editor 
may like to be reminded of the Cambridge authors and printers’ guides, a 
series of useful pamphlets which began publication in 1951. The 1952 
additions to these were on Notes and references (85) and Copyright (86). 
Earlier titles included First principles of typography, Preparation of manu- 
scripts and correction of proofs and Making an index. 

Last, but by no means least, mention should be made of the important 
new library periodical Library Trends (87), issued by the University of 
Illinois Library School. It is published quarterly, and each issue is 
devoted to a single branch of library work, and consists of a series of 
well-documented articles, each reviewing recent developments in a 
particular aspect of this subject. The only issue received in this country 
during the year under review was devoted to university and college 
libraries, but a whole issue on special libraries is promised and many 
others will undoubtedly contain much of interest to special librarians. 
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jonizy, І. A note on ‘limited’ and ‘simplified’ cataloguing in the 
Library of Congress. Journal of Documentation, vol. 8, no. 2, June 
1952, рр. 99-105. 

Јасовѕ, R. M. "Whodunnit' : notes on the system adopted by the 
D.S.IR. Н.О. library for the control of publications issued by 
corporate authors. Journal of Documentation, vol. 8, no. 4, Decem- 
ber 1952, pp. 227-31. 


PALMER, BERNARD IRA, and WELLS, ARTHUR JAMES. The funda- 
mentals of library classification. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1951. 114 pp. tables. (Practical library handbooks ; 
ed. by Duncan Gray, no. 12.) 85. 64. 


Uvanov, E. B. Some classification and indexing problems in an 
industrial information bureau. Aslib Proceedings, vol. 4, no. І, 
February 1952, pp. 5-12. 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. Microphotography ; report of an enquiry con- 
cerning microphotography in countries other than the United 
States of America ; assignment conducted by Н. К. Меку ... 
[n.p. Unesco], 1951. ii, 53 pp. mimeographed. (DS 81178/1.) 


Uwrrgp Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUETURAL 
ORGANIZATION.  Microphotography, Part П; report of an 
enquiry concerning methods and equipment for microphoto- 
graphy in the United States of America ; assignment conducted 
by Н. К. егу... [а.р. Unesco], 1951. ii, 23 pp. tables. 
mimeographed. (DS 1979/1.) 


Unrrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. ‘Unesco survey of microfilm use, 1951. Paris, 
Unesco, 1952. 43 pp. tables. 2s. 

[Reprint from Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 6, no. 2/3, Febru- 
acy March 1952, and no. 5/6, May/June 1952.] ° 


Verry, Н. R. Micro-opaques. sib Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 3, August 
1952, pp. 153-62. 

Morcan, Merv B. Microcard publication of scientific and 
technical reports. Special Lebraries, vol. 43, no. 2, February 1952, 
рр. 59, 68-9. 

Power, EUGENE В. Microfilm as an edition process of documentary 
reproduction. American Documentation, vol 2, no. 3, Summer 
1951, pp. 157-9. 


Quality loss in newspaper microfilm. Wilson Labrary Bulletin, 
vol. 26, no. 3, November, 1951, p. 285. 


Great BRITAIN. Admiralty. Common Services Section, Bath. Docu- 
ment copying by photographic processes. Bath, the Section, 1952. 
[25] pp. tables. (TDS/521.) 


Casxr, RosERT S., and Perry, JAMES W., eds. Punched cards, their 
applications to science and industry. New York, Reinhold 
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65. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
то. 
71; 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


Publishing Corporation [London, Chapman & Hall] 1951. 
уш, 506 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. Вол. 


McGaw, Howarp Е. Marginal punched cards in college and 
research libraries. Washington, the Scarecrow Press, 1952. 
218 pp. illus. tables. $4.50. 


Parker, КАїІРН Н. Library applications of punched cards: а 
description of mechanized systems. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1952. viii, 80 pp. illus. tables. diagrs. $2.75. 


AsmrHoRPE, Н. D. The punched-card indexing experiment at the 
library of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell. 
Ashb Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, May 1952, рр. 101-4. 


+ 
\тскккү, Brian C. Some comments on mechanical selection. 
American Documentation, vol. 2, no. 2, Spring 1951, pp. 102-7. 


Ferrer, Louis N., aad Browninc, Earn W. Library binding 
manual ; prepared under the direction of the Joint Committee of 
the A.L.A. and L.B.I. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1951. vi, 74 pp. front. plates. $1.50. 


Hucues, А. W. McKxwwx. Insect pests of books and paper. 
Archives, no. 7, Lady Day 1952, pp. 19-22. 


MaruHys, Н. К. Patents as a source of information. sib Pro- 
ceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, May 1952, pp. 69-74. 


BzwNErr, E. M. Searching classified patent specifications. Asib 
Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, May 1952, pp. 75-86. 


RosmNBLUM, ALEC A. Patents as a source of information. Informa- 
tion, vol. 4, no. 2, August 1951, pp. 4-11. 


Mancnesrer. Public Libraries. Patents: a brief guide to the 
pafents collection in the Technical Library, by J. E. Wild. Man- 
chester, the Libraries, 1952. 8 pp. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE. Maps in the library. Aspects of Librarianship, 
no. 1, May 1952, pp. 1-9. 


FINLAYSON, EDWARD A. Indexes of English translations of foreign 
technical articles. Library of Congress Information Bulletin, vol. 11, 
no. 23, 2 June 1952, pp. 14-16. 


Central information services for scientific aud technical translations. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol. 6, no. 8-9, August-September 
1952, pp. E115-8. 


Bettamy, Jonn С. Е. Setting up a translations index. .4stib 
Proceedings, vol. 4, no. І, February 1952, pp. 36-8. 


UNITED STATES. Library of Congress. Reference Department. Russian 
abbreviations ; a selective list ; comp. by Alexander Rosenberg. 
Washington, the Library, 1952. vii, 128 pp. 85 cents. 
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LéemwE, Prerre. Dictionnaire frangais-anglais, anglais-frangais des 
termes médicaux et biologiques, avec la collaboration de Gilberte 
D. Krassnoff, London, Н. K. Lewis; Paris, Editions Médicales 
Flammarion, 1952. 829 pp. 635. 


Gross, Orrr Library terms: Fachausdriicke des Bibliotheks- 
wesens und seiner Nachbargebiete, Englisch-Deutsch und 
Deutsch-Englisch. Hamburg, Stichnote, 1952. 163 pp. 407. 


Von OSTERMANN, GEORG Е. Manual of foreign languages for the 
use of librarians, bibliographers, research workers, editors, 
translators, and printers. 4-h ed., rev. and enlarged. New York, 
Central Book Company, Inc. [London, Sweet & Maxwell], 1952. 
[166], 414 pp. illus. tables. $12.50. 

TRELEASE, ЗАМ „Б. The scientific paper, how to prepare it, how to 
write it; a handbook for students.and research workers in all 


branches of science. 2nd ed. London, Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, 
1951. xii, 163 pp. tables diagrs. 205. 


STEER, VINCENT. The planning of booklets and brochures. Small 
Offset User and Office Printer, vol. 1, no. 8, June 1952, pp. 15-7. 


Bocrg, С. Cranston. How to meet rising costs of producing а 
house journal. Small Offset User and Office Printer, vol. 1, по, 8, 
June 1952, p. 22. | 

Suver, Henry M. Report of the Staff Adviser on Publications, 
January, 1952. American Council of Learned Societies Bulletin, 
no. 45, March 1952, рр. 76—92. 

Воввірсе, P. С. Notes and references. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1952. 20 pp. (Cambridge authors’ and printers’ guides, 
по. IV.) 2s. 64. ‘ 

Ewart, K. Copyright. Cambridge, University Press, 1952. 19 pp. 
(Cambridge authors’ and printers’ guides, no. V.) 25. 64. 

Library Trends, Urbana, University of Ilinois Library School, 1952. 

Quarterly. $5 ра. 
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. INTERNATIONAL U.D.C. DEVELOPMENTS IN 1952 


Report of the meetings of the International U.D.C. Committee and 
Sub-committees during the conference of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation held in Copenhagen, 29th September to 
4th October, 1952.1 


Bx С. A. Ілоүр 
British Standards Institution 


HIS F.LD. restricted conference was, from the point of view of the 

U.D.C., almost too ambitious in its programme, considering that 
meetings of the Council and of the experts on building classification were 
held concurrently throughout the week. Inevitably, the more general 
topics, such as classification rules (section 1) and notation principles 
(section 2), received rather scant attention, but the results from many of 
the U.D.C. special Sub-committee meetings showed that they had laid 
an excellent basis for greatly improved work and more rapid develop- 
ment in the future. 

Outline reports (section 4) were prepared in time to be considered by 
the main Committee on Universal Classification when it met in full 
session on the last (Saturday) afternoon, with no less than thirty-one 
representatives from eleven countries. 

With so much acttvity in these special fields, 1t was hardly surprising 
that the discussions on classification rules and notation principles had 
to be combined in one short meeting held on the Friday afternoon, and 
this meant that justice could not be done to the interesting papers sub- 
mitted by Dr. Ranganathan (India) and Dr. E. Wüster (Austria), both of 
whom were unable to attend. 


т. CLASSIFICATION RULES (F52~53) к 


The Central Classification Committee (С.С.С.) recommended reference 
back to the Netherlands National body (N.I.D.E.R.) Parts 1 and г of the 
draft rules, for redrafting in the light of the comments by Dr. Rangan- 
athan and others (Fj2—70 and optional facets, 9), and this action was 
approved by the main Committee. It was pointed out that Part 3, which 
laid down rules of procedure for U.D. C. development and revision work, 
was the section of most immediate importance, and the C.C.C.’s 1ecom- 
mendation to circulate this with some additions was also approved by the 
Committee. The hope was expressed that it might be possible to redraft 
Parts 1 and 2 in line with Dr. Ranganathan's suggestions, in time for the 
next meeting of the F.I.D. in Vienna next year, and M. Dubuc stated that 
he would consult the French national member body (U.F.O.D.) with a 
view to securing the co-operation of a specialist who would be willing to 
enter into correspondence with Dr. Ranganathan and N.LD.E.R. - 


1 A limited number of copies of the full report, CO(OC)5887, are available from the 
British Standards Institution, 24 Victoria Street. London, S. W.1. 
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2. NOTATION PRINCIPLES (F52—-63) 

The views expressed by the meeting on notation were considered 
at the full session of the main Committee, at which Dz. Wüster (Austria) 
stated that he would like to see some of the difficult problems of U.D.C. 
notation much more thoroughly discussed before any final decision was 
taken on the recommendations to be made. It was pointed out that, 
although the Committee was, in fact, the final arbiter in U.D.C. matters, 
no one would wish to force through any of the decisions on a simple 
majority vote, since the whole future development o£ the U.D.C. must 
depend largely on the unanimity, or near unanimity, and conviction with 
which the users in every country accepted and applied them. In each 
country, it was up to the national U.D.C. Committee, iz it had not already 
done so, to arrange for a thorough discussion of tke problems under 
consideration. 


(a) Sequence of auxiliaries 

Dr. Wiister ‘regretted that there had been no serious preparatory 
discussion on the order of choice and filing sequence of auxiliary num- 
bers, and it was generally felt that further consideration should be given 
to these problems before any final decision could be reached. The 
Committee, therefore, agreed to refer these outstanding points to a 
special working party on U.D.C. auxiliaries, for which Dr. Wiister 
himself kindly consented to be co-rapporteur. It was suggested that 
Dr. Wister should enter into correspondence with the members of the 
Central Classification Committee and any others interested and, on the 
basis of the views expressed, make definite recommendations for circula- 
tion to all national U.D.C. committees at least two months before the 
Vienna Conference (scheduled for June or July, 1953). Dr. Wuster 
accepted this solution and said that he would try and prepare a report 
in good time for Vienna. 


(E) The + and | signs 

After a short discussion, the Committee agreed that the + sign should 
be eliminated, but that the / sign, despite certain disadvantages for filing 
and the difficulty of using auxiliaries with it, should be retained as a 
valuable shorthand device. In future revision, however, the need for its 
use could be gradually diminished by giving an inclusive significance to 
the first number of a continous series. 

The + sign, on the other hand, had little to recommend it, and its 
elimination was approved for the reason that numbers hitherto con- 
nected by + could equally well be written one below the other. The 
suggestion to replace + by the words ‘and’, ‘et’, ‘und’, ‘og’, etc., was 
not favourably received, though it was recognized that the use of & 
(ampersand) might be quite feasible in some (especially Anglo-Saxon) 
countries, 


(с) Мер ° sign (apostrophe, or single quote) 
The Netherlands delegate supported the proposal in F$52-63 and 
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proposed that the * sign should be adopted in the U.D.C. as a sign for 
synthesis or integration, as distinct from the - (hyphen) sign for analysis 
or differentiation. 

Н was pointed out that the sign might later prove useful in several 
parts of the U.D.C., but that its use should at present be limited to the 
chemical field, and in particular to the section 678.6 Polycondensation 
compounds, where it had already been proposed in PE 510. 

A Swedish delegate agreed that the use of the sign might later be 
extended, but urged that it should not be used to designate alloys under 
669, where the existing notation was quite adequate. 

The Committee generally approved the recommendation to incor- 
porate the ’ (apostrophe) sign into the U.D.C. 


3. New U.D.C. sus-COMMITTEES 


After discussion and agreement 10 the Central Classification Committee, 
it was decided to set up a number of new U.D.C. special sub-committees, 
and the main Committee in full session approved the formation of the 
following : 


(а) 32 Political science, international and constitutional law 
341/342 Rapporteur: Prof. Arntz (Germany) 
(PF) 4 Philology and linguistics 


Acting rapporteur: Dr. F. Lang (Austria), pending 
closer contact with the Permanent International Com- 
mittee of Linguists, with whom co-operation would 
obviously be desirable. 


(с) 65 Office practice, business management, eic. (particularly 651, 
658, 659) 
Rapporteur : M. Lampel (France) 
Co-rapporteur : M. С. Friedlander (Switzérland) 


(d) The Committee also agreed in principle to the formation of a 
F.LD. Sub-committee on Photography and other reproduction tech- 
niques, but there were no volunteers for the post of rapporteur. 


(e) A German delegate drew particular attention to the fact that in 
Germany the U.D.C. was now being used extensively with punched 
cards, and suggested that this might be a valuable field of investigation. 
It was pointed out, however, that a new committee had just been set up 
in Copenhagen to deal with all problems relating to the use of punched 
cards, and the Committee agreed that this new ‘Punched Card Com- 
mittee’ was the proper body to study the application and development of 
the U.D.C. for this purpose. 


4. REPORTS OF THE MEETINGS OF U.D.C. SPECIAL SUB-COMMITTEES 


It was clear from the statements made by the individual rapporteurs 
that there bad been considerable activity on the part of the special Sub- 
committees, and that most of these had achieved really worth-while 
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results, which would soon be reflected in considerable improvements in 
many parts of the U.D.C. 


(а) Administrative sciences 35/36 

The rapporteur, M. Dubuc (France), acknowledging the great interest 
shown by the Associatior of Danish Municipalities, at whose head- 
quarters the Sub-committee had met, explained that they had concentrated 
on trying to find ways cf unifying the diverse methods of U.D.C. 
application operated by municipal administrations and local government 
departments in Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands, the three 
countries in which the U.D.C. had been most widely and systematically 
adopted for classifying archives and public records. 

М. Dubuc, in his report F52—75, had already emphasized the difficulties 
to be faced in trying to apply the U.D.C. to archives and records, which 
presented problems quite distinct from those encountered in classifying 
books and other documents with thematic or subject content. It was 
agreed that it would be impracticable to attempt too much at first, and 
the Sub-committee had, therefore, decided to confine itself to the three 
following sections : 

35.08 Personnel and staff, grades, etc. 

35.07 Administrative bodies, municipal authorities 

351 Administrative functions 
Of these, the section on which there was most agreement at present 
was 35.08, which was of interest, not only to municipal, but to all admin- 
istrations, and it was, therefore, agreed to conduct as wide an enquiry 
as possible, in co-operation with the Union international de Villes and 
the Institut international des Sciences administratives, in order to ascertain 
the extent to which 35.08 was now being used, and the special problems 
confronting users in different countries. 

Meanwhile, the editors of the Belgian, Danish and Dutch schedules for 
35 would try to effect suitable compromises in an effort to eliminate, or at 
least minimize, the difference in their respective editions. This would be 
done in consultation with -he F.LD. Central Secretariat, MM. Dubuc 
(France), Lorphévre (Belgium) and Rickli (Switzerland), so that an 
agreed schedule could then be submitted as a model to all administrative 
authorities interested. ` 

The main Committee approved this course of action, and recommended 
that national member bodies should try to establish working groups in 
their own countries, or at least furnish the names of interested bodies or 
individuals, who could collaborate in this programme. 


(P) Measurement and control 

This Sub-committee, having been only recently established with the 
Netherlands national body (N.L.D.E.R)as rapporteur, held its first meeting 
in Copenhagen. As was to be expected with a subject of this nature, 
highly specialized but with applications in so many different fields, the 
meeting concerned itself chiefly with questions of scope and practical 
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requirements, and it was generally agreed that a great deal of preliminary 
investigation would have to be undertaken before any definite develop- 
ment and revision of the U.D.C. could be begun. The subject was still 
in its infancy, the scope relatively ill-defined, and there appeared to be as 
yet no clear-cut concensus of opinion on what were the requirements of 
a good classification in this field. 

The Sub-committee, with Dr. А. W. J. Mayer (Netherlands) in the 
chair, therefore, agreed on a broad programme, based on the following 
points : 

(i) In each country participating a enquiries should be 
undertaken as to what the experts there understood by 'control 
(scope, field of application, etc.), and a list made of the national require- 
ments for a classification of ‘measurement and control’. 

(#) On the basis of these national lists, N.I.D.E.R as rapporteur would 
compile a collated list of requirements, and attempt to arrive at a clear 
definition of the scope of this subject. 

(й?) Simultaneously, the U.D.C. would be combed systematically to 
provide a list of all existing sections in which measurement and control 
could be considered to play a role. 

(iv) Then, and only then, would it be possible to contemplate the 
preparation of U.D.C. drafts in special fields, based on a division of 
labour amongst the members of the Sub-committee. 


(e) Classification of materials 

The rapporteur, Mr. Einar Ohman (Sweden), stated that the principal 
proposals contained in his paper for the 1951 Rome Conference had been 
widely accepted and endorsed by the representatives of eight countries 
at the meeting of his Sub-committee, and there was now a workable 
basis for ensuring uniform and consistent classification of documents 
containing information on materials. 

The only serious objections received were in connection with the 
proposed subdivisions of 620.2, and these were reviewed during the 
detailed discussions on the classification of general works on materials. 
It was recognized that there are two distinct types of general work, 
conveniently characterized by the German words ‘warenkunde’ and 
‘stofikunde’, The present separation of these under 620.2 and 66.017 was 
regarded as unsatisfactory, and there was some talk of transferring both 
types into adjoining subdivisions of 6 itself, possibly бот and бог. The 
Sub-committee decided, however, to confine itself for the time being to 
recommending uniform practice involving no far-reaching changes in 
the schedules. The two existing subdivisions of 620.2 were felt to fill no 
useful purpose, and their cancellation was recommended. 

The problem of providing a suitable auxiliary notation to designate 
‘made of . . . (material) and ‘used for . . . (materials) was discussed 
jointly with the Mechanical Engineering Sub-committee, and —o3 
and —o4 were among the feasible solutions proposed. No final deci- 
sion was taken on this, however, because at the meeting of the main 
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Committee, it was reported that proposals for —o numbers were expected 
from the 621.3 Electrotechnical Sub-committee, and it was in any case 
desirable to ensure that all —o auxiliaries when finally established should 
be applicable to as many parts of the U.D.C. as possible. 

The Committee approved tHe report of the Sub-committee's meetings 
and accepted its resolution Деге given in abbreviated form : 

Recognizing the need’ хот uniform and consistent classification of 
information on materi; the Committee has decided : 

(а) to agree on certain general principles of classification 

(Ё) to make certain changes in the schedules 

(c) to study in detail the pertinent parts of the U.D.C. and publicize 

at an early date clear instructions and examples. 

The Committee, therefore, makes the following recommendations : 

() Every material must have a principal number, which should 
always be used when a document contains specific information on its 
properties and use. 3 

(#) The present method of classifying most materials under 66 and 67, 
the numbers for their manufacture, is satisfactory and should be 
adhered to, using .o17 to distinguish properties from processes. 

(ii) By analogy, natural products should be classified under the 
numbers for their exploitation, harvesting, etc., ie. mineral under 
622.3, vegetable under 633/635, and animal products under 637/639, 
so that, for instance, wood as material should be under 634 and not 674. 

(27) Secondary numbers, indicating utilization as raw material, 
should be used with caution and nevet subdivided in detail ; new ones 
should not be introduced and the existing ones gradually eliminated. 

(0) An auxiliary should be introduced to denote ‘made of . . .' 
applicable at least throughout section 6, the actual material being 
specified by colon ; .direct decimal subdivision of articles should be 
graduzlly eliminated in favour of the new principles. 

(d) Mechanical engineering; 621 И 
In the absence of M. de Novar (France), who was unable to remain for 
the final meeting of the Classification Committee, the report was read by 
Mr. J. P. Saville (U.K., Irón and Steel Institute), who accepted the post 
of co-rapporteur to this key sub-committee. The urgency of the task of 
finalizing the revision of 621 had already been stressed by the editor of 
the fifth edition (M. Lorphévre) who, like the editor of the fourth edition 
(Mr. Lloyd), was most anxious to proceed with its publication. Тһе 
particular importance attached to sections 621.719 was demonstrated by 
the submission of a British revision summarizing and, to some extent, 
modifying the proposals discussed in Paris (24th-25th April). This 
British draft was closely studied by the Sub-committee, who recommen- 
ded acceptance of all its proposals with the following exceptions : 
621.71 The suggested transfer of the concepts under 621.75 into 
an expanded 621.71 was rejected as not essential. 
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621.72 would include also dies foz forging and press-working 
undet a new subdivision 621.726. 

621.74.045 should be retained for ‘Investment moulding, lost wax 
process’ rather than 621.744.59. 

621.744.7 would be established as a new number for “Permanent 
(metal) moulds’, the existing subdivision 621.744.34 
being cancelled. 


621.762 would be retained for ‘Powder metallurgy’ (as Pf 431) so 
as to avoid further confusion by yet another change of 
place. 

621.772.9 would be established as а new number for ‘Punching’, 
which should be deleted from 621.96, and 621.963 
altogether cancelled. 


It was agreed not to cancel 621.82/.85 for the present, although all 
machine parts and elements would be grouped together under 62-2, 
for ultimate application throughout the whole of 6. A revision of 
621.88 ‘Fixings and attachments’ was also highly desirable, and it was 
agreed that this might be done under 621.81 when this becomes free again. 


Considerable work stil remained to be done under the - (hyphen) 
subdivisions, and some of the other sections of 621, and the Sub-com- 
mittee agreed that the rapporteur should allocate tasks to various coun- 
tries. 


(e) Electrical engineering,) 621.3 

The Chairman of the International Classification Committee for 
Electrical Engineering, M. Frachbeourg (Switzerland), gave a condensed , 
report of the proceedings of this Sub-committee, which held several 
sessions before, and during, the meetings of the F.L.D. Council and other 
special committees. Perhaps the most important decision was the setting 
up of a special panel on telecommunications with the aim of developing 
this part of 621.3 in co-operation with the Union Internationale de 
Télécommunication and its three constituent consultative committees 
and with the interested departments in different countries. At its first 
meeting, the telecommunications panel agreed on a division of labour 
into three main sections—telephony, television and quality of reception, 
etc.—with Messrs. Griffiths (British P.O. Engineering Dept), Beck 
(L.E.E.) and Moulijn (Netherlands) provisionally appointed rapporteurs. 
A second meeting would be held, if possible, in London. 

The main 621.3 Sub-committee achieved certain important practical 
results, thanks largely to the sustained efforts of Mr. Beck and other 
members of the British panel over the past few years in close collaboration 
with the International Secretary, Mr. Moulijn, and the Dutch, German, 
Italian, Swiss and other national groups. 

621.32 A small working party, after failing to agree on the 

(Lamps) British proposals for 621.327, accepted certain criticisms 


1 For detailed report, see CO(OC)5888 [B.S.I.]. 
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of the .o32 numbers advanced by the Germans, and 
reached a compromise solution embracing most of the 
German group headings, but deleting some of the text 
which appeared likely to create confusion. 


621.57 A definite decision, in face of considerable German and 
Ttalan opposition, was at last reached which would 
enable the Secretary within three cr four months to 
submit to the F.LD. a finalized version of PP 10 
(technique of electric waves, oscillations and pulses) 
for publication as a PE-note. 


621.396.67 The British proposals on Aerials and Radar were being 
621.396.96 sent to the F.T.D. as international proposals. 


(f) Chemistry and chemical technology, 54 and 66 

The rapporteur, Mr. Erwin Engel (Sweden), announced that this 
Sub-committee had thoroughly discussed all the subdivisions of 54 and 66 
and agreed on a broad programme of work involving the immediate 
introduction of certain urgently needed modifications and more drastic 
rearrangements of several sections in the future. Such changes would 
have to be reduced to а min:mum, but some parts could not be retained 
in their present antiquated and incomplete form, if they were to be of any ` 
real use, both to present anc future users. It was also pointed out that, 
in the revision of certain sections, such as 543/545 Analysis, it would be 
possible to set free some now occupied numbers for future recasting of 
547 and other sections needing drastic attention. 

Basing itself largely on the rapporteur’s review which had been circu- 
lated prior to the Copenhagen meetings, the Sub-committee outlined’ the 
following plan : 


542 Laboratory methods, apparatus and equipment. 
À Stricter parallelism with 66o should be establisbed, 
especially between 542.9 and 660.9, which require a number 
of extensions ard modifications. 


543/545 Analytical chemistry, sampling and technique of analysis. 

Two alternative revision schemes would be submitted by 
the British Standards Institution—a less drastic one, retaining 
543 more or less intact, but incorporating the existing 545 
subdivisions into 544 and using an auxiliary to distinguish 
between the concepts ‘qualitative’ and ‘quantitative’ (and 
possibly also ‘micro”) ; and a more drastic one, in which 
the 544 and 545 subdivisions would be brought under 545, 
again using auxiliaries in the same way. Bearing in mind 
that the first alternative would free one number 545, and the 
second one two, 544/545, for possible fucure recasting of 
546 and 547, the Sub-committee would compare the two 
versions and decide whether the more drastic one was 
justified. 
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Inorganic chemistry. 

Revision of the present 546 would have to be undertaken, 
especially іп. respect of isotopes and of the intermetallic 
compounds for which no suitable provision is made under 
669. Here, as well as in 547, the suggestion to introduce 
the ’ (apostrophe) for chemical combination and synthesis 
might well prove practicable. 


Organic. chemistry. 

The Sub-committee agreed that a long-term programme of 
drastic recasting was essential and should be entrusted to 
the 547 committee of N.L.D.E.R. Meanwhile, certain urgent 
changes in the existing 547 should be introduced along the 
following lines : 

Use of ' (apostrophe) notation for building up organic 

compounds fróm radicles or elementary groups ; and 

use of - (hyphen) subdivisions applicable throughout 547, 

to indicate position of substituents, etc. 


Chemical engineering, processes and unit operations. 

It was agreed that the .o subdivisions should be gradually 
converted into main 660 numbers wherever they represented 
basic operations, and that a short series of simple - (hyphen) 
auxiliaries might be established for subsidiary concepts such 
as plant and equipment and reagents and raw materials, etc., 
each of which would be subdivided in detail only-by colon. 


Explosives. Mr. Engel would himself take responsibility. 
Fuels. Sections 662.6/.9 „would be worked out by B.S.I. 1n 
collaboration with Herr Floss and other German experts. 


Beverages, stimulants and food technology. 

These would be the responsibility of the British group 
(В.5.1.), whose recently prepared revised draft shquld form 
the basis of comments and criticisms. 


66s.1].3 Fatty ols and waxes. 


666.1/2 


666.3/.7 


666.8/.9 


p* 


N.LD.E.R would review this field and prepare an entirely 
new classification, probably under 665.6/.7 (free), incorporat- 
ing soaps, glycerol, etc., from 568.1/.2. 


Glass technology. 

Dr. Fill (Deutsche Glastechnische Gesellschaft) would act 
as rapporteur, in close touch with the B.S.I. and the Society 
of Glass Technology. 

Clayware atd ceramics. 

The Finnish group (Mme Wartiovaara) undertook to 
study these sections with Prof. Salmang and other experts. 
Gypsum, lime and cement: plasters, compositions, concrete, 

The British draft, with drastic proposals for modification, 
would be discussed jointly with the newly formed Building 
Classification Committee. 
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667 Colour industries : dyes, inks, Paints. 

The paint, lacquer and varnish sections 667.6/.8 badly 
needed finalizicg, and this task was accepted by the German 
group (Dr. Manfred Richter’. 

668.1/.2 Soaps, glycerin, ete. 

These would be transferred under 665, q.v. 

668.7 Tar industry. 

This would be transferred under 662.7. 

669 Metallurgy. 

Mr. E. Öhman (rapporteur of the Sub-committee an 
Materials) undertook to study outstanding problems in tke . 
metallurgical field with the collaboration of British and 
German experts. 

(g) Building and architecture 

Two important achievements were reported by Architekt Dan Fink 
(Denmark), chairman of tke meetings between representatives of the 
F.LD. and the C.L.D.B. (International Council for Building Documenta- 
tion) which took place concurrently throughout the Conference week in 
the Danish Academy of Arts. 

First, there had been an amicable settlement of what at one time had 
looked like developing into a serious controversy, namely the problem of 
an agreed ‘selection schedule’ of U.D.C. numbers for building documenta-- 
tion. This had been achieved largely by the great efforts (though un- 
orthodox procedure) of Messrs. І. M. Giertz (Sweden) and Mølgaard 
Hansen (Denmark) on the one hand, and the constructive criticism of 
Mr. Agard Evans (Britain) and Miss Cara Müller (Germany) on the 
other—with strong support, often very active, from other building and 
planning expects, and a great deal of goodwill all round. Using the 
second draft ABC selection, prepared by the Scandinavians, the exper-s 
bad virtually completed a detailed scrutiny of it; comparison with the 
Ministry of Works schedule 3X, prepared by Mr. Agard Avans, and 
with the existing U.D.C. full tables had resulted in a very promising 
document which, with a little tidying up and the provision of an alpha- 
betical index of subjects (also by Mr. Evans and his Ministry of Works 
colleagues) would, undoubtedly, fill a long-felt want for the classification 
of abstracts and similar documents in busy practitioners’ and firms’ 
offices. 

Second, perhaps even more important for future work, had been the 
proposal to form a joint F.I.D./C.T.D.B. committee on classification, to 
be known as the International Building Classification Committee (I.B.C.C.) 
The terms of reference had already been drafted, and its status and 
constitution were approved by the F.LD. in the final session of the 
Conference. Official C.T.D.B. approval was expected from the Executive 
Committee Meeting at the end of Novemker, 1952, but it was agreed that 
the joint committee should work provisionally until then.! From four 


1 Slightly modified terms of reference have now been agreed by both F.1D. and 
CI.D.B. 
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members nominated by the F.LD. Council, and four provisionally 
representing the C.I.D.B., Messrs. Giertz and Арага Evans were elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Molgaard Hansen Secretary. In 
addition, to facilitate intercommunication, there would be a small secre- 
tarial group consisting of the Chairman, Secretary, Miss Clara Miiller and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Lorphevre. 


5. Revision of OTHER U.D.C. SECTIONS 
A number of other points were considered by the Central Classification 
Committee (C.C.C.), and it was regretted that it had not been possible to 
atrange a meeting of the special Sub-committee on 615 Pharmacy set up 
at the Rome Conference in 1951. It was hoped that this might be held 
during the next meeting in Vienna. 


63 Forestry 

After long delays and recent discussions with the Commonwealth 
Forestry Bureau in Oxford, the British Standards Institution had sub- 
mitted a proposal for the re-development of the U.D.C. forestry section 
634.9 on lines more closely following the now widely adopted ‘Oxford 
system’, and it had been suggested that 630 would be the most suitable 
number, regarding both degree of importance and position, for a subject 
so vast and important as to be comparable with Agronomy, 631. The 
C.C.C. debated this at its meeting, agreed that a really sound classification 
was urgently needed and accepted in princi»le the idea of incorporating 
into the U.D.C. the strictly ‘forestry’ parts of the Oxford system, but 
preferably not under 630, which the majority of the C.C.C. felt should be 
retained for concepts of general application to Agriculture. In disasso- 
ciating himself from this majority viewpoint, the British representative 
regretted the decision to perpetuate the grouping of Forestry as a sub- 
division of Arboriculture, but promised to explore other possibilities in 
the hope of finding a suitable main number which would not only satisfy 
existing U.D.C. users, but also attract the increasing number of forestry 
specialists who were turning to the Oxford system. At the same time, it 
was agreed that a skeleton draft should be prepared under 63f, incorporat- 
ing those parts of the Oxford system which dealt with silviculture and 
other branches of forestry proper, but excluding details of management 
and administration, botany, zoology, etc., which already had their places 
in the U.D.C. This draft, if universally approved, could then be fitted 
into a finally agreed place under 63. 

(4) ‘Geographical’ auxiliaries for Finland, Britisb Isles, etc. 

In response to repeated requests from Finnish members, it was pro- 
posed that the auxiliary for Finland should be altered from (471.1) to (480), 
thus bringing the four Scandinavian countries together—on geographical 
as well as politico-administrative grounds. There was some opposition 
to this by C.C.C. members, who felt that Finland was but one of many 
such countries, of which Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Luxembourg were even more glaring examples, but it was emphasized 
that the case for the transfer of Finland was also geographical. 
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(42) À proposal from the British Standards Institution that (42) should 
be established as the offical number for the British Isles, with sub- 
divisions of (42-4) for tae United Kingdom and the British Commoa- 
wealth and Empire, was also approved. It was noted that these would 
replace (41) and (410), which would be cancelled, but that the subdivisioas 
(411)to (419) for Scotland and Ireland and (421) to (429) for the English 
counties and Wales would have to be retained, at least for the present, 
because of the strong opposition from some users in this country то 
their total transfer under (420) or (42*). The British U.D.C. Committee 
would be discussing this matter much more thoroughly in the near 
future, and it was hoped that a definite recommendation would be the 
outcome. 


6. PLACE AND DATE OF NEXT MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The F.LD. Council having accepted an Austrian invitation to hold 
next year’s F.L.D. Conference in Vienna, probably in June or July, it was 
expected that at least one or two of the I.D.C. Special Sub-committees 
would take advantage of the occasion to arrange meetings there also. 
Details would be made available later, but meanwhile each rapporteur 
could assess the need for a special meeting of his group. In particular, it 
was thought that the newly formed Sub-committees (section 3) might be 
glad of the opportunity to hold their first meetings in Vienna. 


TRIBUTE IN RETROSPECT 


An important factor contributing to the undoubted success of the 
Copenhagen Conference—so far as the U.D.C. was concerned at least— 
was the really excellent organization by the Danish National Committee. 
Both on and off the scenes, our genial апа generous hosts, headed by tke 
Federation’s President, Dr. Arne Moller, and his indefatigable colleagues 
of the Tekniske Bibliotek, did all that was possible to ensure the smooth 
running of the meetings: by providing minutes secretaries, and even 
interpreters when needed ; by arranging for speedy and accurate typing 
and reproduction of working documents; and, not least, by making 
available excellent facilities for enjoying, st reasonable cost, the pleasures 
of Danish beer and smerrebrad | 

Almost every day was the occasion for some form of instruction and 
entertainment—a mass visit to the Opera House, excursions to Elsinore 
and to a Swedish ceramics factory (via Malmö), and group visits to 
various chemical, electrical and other works іп and around 
Copenhagen. 

Parallel with these activities were the special meetings and visits for the 
experts on building classification. These were organized by the Danish 
Building Documentation Committee, whose gental Chairman, Arkitekt 
Dan Fink, also gave an informal dinner party at his home, where the 
assembled company (including all the members of the Central Classifica- 
tion Committee of the F.I.D.) were initiated into some of the admirable 
Danish customs and traditions | 
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This was altogether a most enjoyable conference, and one which gave 
definite results in U.D.C. development. To our very generous hosts, who 
did so much to make it so, must go the thanks of all who participated, 
and of the many U.D.C. enthusiasts who did not. 


i 


STANDARDS IN DOCUMENTATION 


Extracts from an unofficial report of the meeting of Technical Committee 46 
(Documentation) of the International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion (ISO), held in Copenhagen, 6th to 8th October, 1952! 


By С. A. Liorp 
British Standards institution 


EPRESENTATIVES of the following thirteen countries partici- 


pated : 
Austria France Spain 
Belgium Germany Sweden 
Denmark Italy Switzerland 
Finland Netherlands United Kingdom 


United States 


Also participating were observers from. Unesco, and from the following 
international organizations : 
C.C.D.S.S. Co-ordinating Committee for Documentation in Social 


Sciences. i 
C.LD.B. International Building Documentation Committee. 
FLD. International Federation for Documentation. 


LF.L.A. International Federation 5f Library Associations. 


The United Kingdom delegate, Mr. С. A. Lloyd (B.S.I.), attended all 
the main' Committee sessions and the meetings of the working groups 
on Layout of Periodicals and Transliteration of Cyrillics. He was unable 
to attend the special meeting of the Sub-committee (SCr) on Documen- 
tary Reproduction (second day), althougl. present at the main Committee’s 
final session, at which the Sub-committee’s recommendations were 
briefly discussed (see p. 59). 

The meetings, which were held on the premises of Dansk Industri- 
foreningen, began on the morning of 6th October and lasted three 
full days. The participants were welcomed at the opening session by the 
Director of the Dansk Standardiseringsmad, Mr. Н. E. Glahn, who 
proposed that the Chair should be taken by Dr. N. A. J. Voorhoeve 
(Netherlands). This was unanimously agreed, and Dr. Voorhoeve ably 
presided over both plenary sessions on the first and last days. 

The whole of the second day and th» morning of the last day were 
given over to simultaneous meetings of the Sub-committee on Docu- 
mentary Reproduction (SC1) and of the three ad bee working groups 


1 А lmited number of copies of the full report, CO/OC/5886 are available from the 
British Standards Institution, 24 Victoria Street, London, S. W.r. 
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formed for the purpose of making recommendations to the main Com- 
mittee on the following subjects : 


A. Abstracts and Synopses (ISO/TC 46 doc. 192 and Dae Guide). 


B. Layout of periodicals (2nd draft ISO Recommendation 5, doc. 157), 
Contents (ISO/TC 46 doc. 171), Bibliographical strip (ISO/'TC 46 
doc. 172), Layout of articles ISO/TC 46 doc. 191). 

C. Transliteration of Cyrillic characters (first draft ISO Recommenda- 
tion 6, and British emendation ISC/TC 46 doc. 204). 


т. Unesco-ISO contracts : use of grants to ISO/TC 46 and SC 1 
The Secretariat reported that a contract had been signed between 

Unesco and ISO granting ISO/TC 46 a sum of $500 to assist in the more 
rapid completion of work on bibliographical subjects of primary im- 
portance, namely : 

Code for abbreviating titles of periodicals 

Layout of periodicals 

Bibliographical citations 

Bibliographical references 


and that a further sum had been put at the disposal of the Sub-committee 
on Documentary Reproduction. 

Of the $500 grant for bibliographical subjects nearly $300 had already 
gone towards defraying the costs of the special meeting of experts in 
The Hague (25th-26th August), as a result of which the two draft pro- 
posals on Citations and References had been carefully re-edited for the 
Copenhagen meeting. In agreement witk Unesco Libraries Division, 
the Secretariat now proposed that the remaining $200 or so might be 
used to publish, in the form of a report to Unesco, a document combining 
the four drafts listed above. The Committee accepted this pfoposal and 
agreed that the co-operation of the F.I.D., LF.L.A. and other interested 
organizations should be sought with a view to ensuring the widest 
possible distribution of this report for comment and criticism (collective 
in preference to individual) 'This would increase the application of the 
future ISO recommendations or standards by giving them the added 
authority of these organizations. 

As to the further sum put at the disposal of ISO/TC 46/SC 1, the 
Committee agreed in principle to the allocation proposed by the Sub- 
committee on the understanding that details would be set out in the 
detailed official report of the Copenhagen meeting. In particular, it 
approved the Sub-committee’s proposal that a proportion of the grant 
should, in any case, be used to organize early in 1953 a meeting of a 
working party of experts on microfilm readers, representing member 
bodies in those countries actually manufacturing and selling readers, and 
that every effort should be made to induce manufacturers to collaborate 
in the exhibition of readers which it was intended to hold simultaneously 
with the meeting. j 
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2. Code for abbreviating titles of periodicale 

The Committee was reminded that this draft had been in preparation 
since the Hague meeting in 1948 and had been circulated to all ISO 
member bodies without incurring much criticism. There was still 
apparently some feeling that a selected Lst of conventional contractions 
(sigles) should be appended, but the Committee recognized that the 
inevitable disagreements on what should or should not be included 
would only delay the publication of the much needed Code of general 
rules, and it therefore decided to submit the document in its present 
form to the ISO Council for official acceptance as an ISO recommenda- 
tion. 


3. Layout of periodicals and related items 

At the opening session, zhe Committee appointed an ad boc working 
group to try to incorporate as many of the comments as possible which 
had been received on the sezond draft ISO recommendation, particularly 
the very detailed ones from Committee 2.39 of the American Standards 
Association. Under the able guidance of M. Lorphevre (Belgium), the 
group completed this formicable task to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
who authorized the Secretariat to amend the draft ISO recommendation 
accordingly and to include it in the repcrt to Unesco as already agreed 
(section 1). It would thus receive a very wide distribution, enabling the 
Secretariat, if no serious adverse commeats were received, to submit it 
by mid-March to ISO Council for acceptance as an ISO recommenda- 
tion. 

Also referred to this wozking group were a number of other items 
relating to the layout of periodicals : 

Bibliographical strip (Manchette bib-iographique), Contents lists of 
periodicals (Sommaires), Indexes and Tables of contents (Table de 
matières). 

Layout of articles for periodicals (see section 6). 


The group agreed that some at least of these were applicable also to 
books, but decided to consider them only in connection with periodicals, 
at least for the time being. Even so, the only items which could be given 
detailed attention were the drafts for “Bibliographical strip’ and *Conten-s 
lists’, which, after modifica-ion, were approved by the Committee for 
circulation as first draft ISO recommenda-ions. 


4. Bibliographical citations. Bibliographical references 


The preparation and completion of these two drafts had been greatly 
accelerated by the ad soc meeting of experts in The Hague on 25th апд. 
26th August, for which, as explained in section 1, a little more than haf 
of the Unesco grant of $500 had already been used, but there was 
unanimous agreement that the rapid completion of these two drafts had 
amply justified this expenditure. 

The Unesco observer, Mr. Н. CampbeL, asked leave to ргоооѕе a few 
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slight modifications but, as these were not of a fundamental but more of 
an editorial nature, ıt was agreed that they could be dealt with satis- 
factorily by the editing committee before circulation. On the proposal 
of the U.K. representative, the Committee then accepted both documents 
ISO/TC 46—202 and 203, as first draft ISO recommendations, to be 
included in the report to Unesco with the recommendations on ‘Abbrev- 
iating titles of periodicals’ and ‘Layout of periodicals’. 


5. Transliteration of Cyrillic characters 

Faced with the still unsolved problem of the Cyrillic character X and 
a number of relatively minor criticisms of the draft ISO recommendation 
No. 6, the Committee appointed an ad hoe working group consisting of 
six members to try to work out some sort of feasible solution which 
would stand a chance of being accepted by the majority of ISO members, 
along the lines laid down in the British table CO(OC)3859, pp. 3-4, 
forming part of ISO/TC 46 doc. 204. Thanks largely to the clear thinking 
and guidance of the rapporteur, M. Meyriat, and the obvious willingness 
on the part of every member to sacrifice individual preferences, the 
meetings of the group were short and to the point. In order to arrive at 
a workable compromise, the group made a number of clear recommenda- 
tions, of which the most important were as follows : 


to exclude from the future ISO recommendation table the column 
relating to Old Church Slavonic and the relatively rare characters 
45-54 (not detailed in doc. 204), on the grounds that these were 
incomplete and that there was little hope of a reasonably early agree- 
ment on them ; 


to adopt h (alone) as the recognized international transliteration for 
Cyrillic X, with a footnote giving ch and kh as optional on condition 
that adequate cross-references are proviced ; . 


to adopt g for Г іп all the languages, using р for Ukrainian and 
White Russian, referred to by a hooked G ; 


to retain i for И in all the languages except Ukrainian, for which y 
should be used. 


As a separate recommendation, the group also proposed the inclusion 
of a note giving optional (typable) signs for use in typescripts or docu- 
ments reproduced from typescript, but it was emphasized that this was 
purely tentative and could readily be withdrawn in face of objections by 
member bodies willing to accept the other specific modifications. 

The Committee, in final session, whilst recognizing that one or more 
of these recommendations might be distasteful to some countries, 
nevertheless accepted them, and instructed the Secretariat to include them 
in a second draft ISO recommendation to be circulated as soon as possible 

_to all ISO member bodies for approval. If no serious objections were 
raised, the Secretariat would submit the draft recommendations to the 
ISO Council for acceptance as an ISO recommendation. 
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6. Programme of work for пе main committee 

Despite its already heavy commitments in connection with the fore- 
going items and the work in hand on farmat and layout of index cards, 
slips and other data forms, the Comurittee decided to accept for its 
future programme of work the following new subjects : 


Layout of articles in periodicals 

Although the working party on ‘layout of periodicals’, which had 
been requested to deal with this subject, had not had time to do so, the 
general view was that document 191 -equired re-editing and careful 
comparison with related recommendations, especially those on ‘layout 
of periodicals’ and ‘bibliographical references’, before it could be cirat- 
lated as a draft proposal to all ISO/TC 46 members. 


Abstracts and synopses 


At the opening session, the main Committee appointed an ad koe 
working group consisting of four members to study the possibility of 
drawing up a single draft proposal for abstracts and synopses, based 
on the preliminary ISO/TC 46 draft and the Unesco Guide for the prepara- 
tion and publication of synopses, in which the term ‘synopsis’ is applied to 
an author's summary published simultaneously with the paper itself. 
TheCommittee, in accepting the three points of the group’s report, took 
special note of the third point, strongly emphasizing the desirability of 
having the work on this item completed by 1954, and urged that close 
attention should be given to related recommendations (notably that on 
‘bibliographical references’) in the preparation of the new draft. 

The U.K. delegate, whist accepting the report from the working 
group, drew attention to the fact that the ISO/TC 46 draft, in fact, tock 
little accohnt of many of the recommendations of the Unesco Сай, 
itself the«outcome of two ot three years’ discussion by experts in fulfil- 
ment of recommendations “rom the (British) Royal Society's Scientific 
Information Conference in 1948 and the Unesco International Con- 
ference on Science Abstracting in 1949. He, therefore, asked what the 
exact intention was, and whether there was not, in fact, implied a duplica- 
tion of much of this earlier work. In reply, it was pointed out that the 
Unesco Guide dealt with synopses (author's abstracts) in the scientific 
field only, and what was wanted was a mach more comprehensive guice 
dealing also with other types of abstracts and extending to wider fields, 
including the social sciences. The U.K. delegate doubted whether it was 
possible to standardize all aspects, and suggested that ISO's task wes 
primarily that of standardizing tangible concepts rather than attempting 
to establish general rules or guides, whick. could be (and had been) done 
by Unesco. There was general agreemenz with this, 2nd the rapportecr 
of the working group again emphasized -hat the Unesco Gwide and any 
other available sources would be carefully considered їп preparing the 
new draft, 
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Transliteration of Hebrew, Arabic and Greek characters 

On the understanding that a draft proposal for Hebrew had already 
been prepared in Israel, and thet preliminary studies and drafting of 
proposals for Arabic and Greek were nearing completion in France, 
the Committee accepted the following proposal : 

The Co-ordinating Committee on Documentation in the Social 
Sciences (C.C.D.S.S) requests ISO/TC 46 to put on its programme of 
work the preparation of international standards for the transliteration 
of the Greek, Arabic and Hebrew alphabets. 


7. Next meeting 

Reporting that the F.1.D. was to hold its 1953 meeting in Vienna in 
June or July, the Secretary added that he felt this was too soon for a 
plenary meeting of ISO/TC 46, and suggested that October or November 
would be the earliest feasible date. Several members stressed the con- 
venience of having ISO/TC 46 meetings immediately before or after 
those of the F.I.D. (and I.F.L.A.), and the Committee expressed apprecia- 
tion of the cordial invitation extended bv Dr. Lang on behalf of the 
Austrian standardizing body (Ü.N.A.). There was general agreement, 
however, that only certain working parties, and possibly the Documen- 
tary Reproduction Sub-committee (SCr) should meet in Vienna in 
June, so that they could prepare documen:s for a plenary meeting to be 
held some time in 1954, the place and exact date of which would be 
decided later. 


DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION SUB-COMMITTEE (ISO/TC 46/SC 1) 


The report of the Sub-committee's work included the results of the 
meeting in Paris in April. For the Sub-committee Secretariat, M. Frontard 
strongly urged the desirability of having the two draft proposals on 
microcopies (SC 1 doc. 29 and 31) approved as draft ISO recorpmendations 
by the main Committee ; it was agreed that this might be possible in 
final session, after the Sub-committee had met during the second day to 
clear up outstanding difficulties.! 


Photographic reproduction of documents on paper ; sizes 
The Committee approved the ‘draft proposal ISO/TC 46 doc. 187 
with the two following minor modifications : 
After ‘current tolerances’ add ‘(for trimmed documents)’, and for the 
word ‘normal’ in the last sentence (boxed), substitute the words ‘the 
following’. 


Terminology of microcopies and their bases (SC 1—doc. 29) 
The Committee took special note of the first two recommendations 


1 The sole U.K. delegate, owing to commitments with two of the ad boc working 
groups, was unable to attend this mzeting and was, in any case, not a specialist on 
photographic subjects. 

The report and recommendations were, howevet, distributed in time for the last 
session of the full Committee. 
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reflecting a number of still unresolved difficulties on terminology to 
be settled by consultation between the Secretariat (AFNOR) and the 
British and American experts, and approved the procedure laid down in 
the third recommendation which should very shortly result in the circula- 
tion of doc. 29 to ISO/TC 46 members. 


Microcopies. Recommended bases : sizes (SC 1—doc. 31) 


The Committee approved the slight modifications proposed by the 
Sub-committee, and authorized the TC 46 Secretariat to circulate the 
document 31 to all'membets of ISO/TC 45 as a draft proposal for com- 
ment and criticism. 


Programme of work. Unesco grant. Microfilm reader 


As already stated in section 1, the Committee agreed in principle to the 
Sub-committee’s proposal for allocation of the Unesco grant, and in 
particular its decision to use part of this for a meeting of experts on 
microfilm readers (section 1). Its intention to press on with its work in 
connection with the standardization of 35 mm. and 16 mm. microfilms 
was noted with approval. 
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Extracts from the Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the National Central 
Library for the year ending 29th February, 1952.! 


HE total issues of books from or through the Library show that its 

services to all categories of libraries have not only been maintained 
in the face of continual difficulties and temporary dislocations owing to 
rebuilding, but have substantially increased. Compared with the year 
1950-1 the total applications show an increase of 8,643, or 9.3 per cent. ; 
those successfully dealt with, an increase of &,610, or a rise in percentage 
from 65.3 to 69.57. . . . Issues to university libraries show an increase 
of 26.09 per cent, There is also a considerable rise in those to outlier 
libraries and to the libraries of Government departments, industrial and 
research organizations, and educational and cultural bodies. . . . 

The close contact, recorded in previous years, with other organizations 
whose work and interests concern the Library and inter-library co- 
operation has continued. Several parties of students of librarianship and 
a large number of visiting librarians from overseas have been received in 
the course of the year. . 

The rebuilding operations, begun 1n October, 1950, were continued 
in spite of various delaying factors. It proved possible, however, to 
bring the west wing of the Library into occupation at the expiry of the 
Library's lease of No. 8 Woburn Square in June, 1951, when, for the first 
time since September, 1939, the whole staff were again housed under 
one roof. When, in July, 1951, the dismantling of the old floors of the 
east wing was taken in hand, 1t was found -hat the existing steel beams 
were inadequate to carry the upper structure and the new fire-proof 
floors. To reinforce the beams, steel stanchions had immediately to be 
provided, running up through three floors or the wing, and supported on 
concrete piles driven below the floor of the basement to a depth of 
25 ft. This complicated—and extremely unpleasant—process lengthened 
rebuilding operations by several months and much increased the cost. 
At the end of the year, it was possible for the Trustees to look forward 
to a definite completion date and to arrange for a ceremony to mark the 
opening of the restored building in the summer of 1952. (The formal 
opening of the restored building took place in June, 1952. The National 
Central Library, of course, had never been actually shut.) 


Finance 

The Committee report with gratitude that the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury continued to give increased recognition to the 
work and national importance of the Library by increasing their grant- 
in-aid, which had been £25,000 in the previous year, to £27,250 for 
1951-2. This increase included a sum of £1,000 to compensate for the 


1 Copies of the complete report can be obtained on application to the National 
Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 
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final stage in the discontinuance of the generous contributions which 
for so many years the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made to the 
Library... . 

The Committee note with great satisfaction that the contributions from 
libraries of all types, adult class organizations, and individual contri- 
butors, to the Library’s finances amount this year to a sum of 
£5,210 187. 2d., an increase of до per cent. over the corresponding year 
before the trustees’ appeal was issued... . 


Bureau of American Bibliograbhy 

The Bureau of American Bibliography, established in 1938 by a 
generous grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, continues to serve as 
an invaluable source of information on American books and periodicals. 
The Library of Congress Catalogue, in addition to its useby the Library’s 
own staff, has proved of great assistance to other libraries. 


Outlier libraries 

The very important group of ‘outlier libraries’, comprising che leading 
libraries devoted to books on special subjects, and a number of research 
institutions, which have undertaken to lend books for which specific 
requests ate made through the agency of the National Central Library, 
now numbers 223 and comprises 194 special libraries and 29 London 
borough libraries. The following libraries have been added to the list 
during the year: 

The Italian Institute of Culture. 

The Library Association (who had assisted in this way since 1948). 

The Royal Geographiczl Society. 

The Silk and Rayon Users Association. 


The total number of volumes lent by outlier libraries during the year 
WAS 24,234 compared with 20,271 in the previous year. . . . In addition 
to the assistance given by cutlier libraries, other special libraries lent a 
total of 2,489 books to meet special needs, at the request of the National 
Central Library, the Scottish Central Library, or the Insh Central 
Library... . 


University libraries 

The total number of books issued by the Library or throughits agency 
to university libraries (excluding those issued to adult class deoartments) 
was 16,997, an increase of 3,518, or 26.09 per cent. on the figure for the 
previous year. 

While the university libraries benefit by these loans under the national 
system, they also take their full share in lending books to other libraries, 
38,962 having been lent in the year 1951-2. The calls made on universities 
for the more specialized books and periodicals continue to increase, and 
gratitude is due to all the librarians who have so readily responded to 
them. 
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International loans 

The Committee are glad to report that the number of loans made to 
foreign libraries (1,589) has remained at the same high level as in the 
preceding year, when such a notable increase was reported, and that a 
considerable increase in loans made by foreign libraries to British libraries 
has taken place this year (885 as against 584 in 1950-1). This is a healthy 
sign, and it is to be hoped that the gap between books borrowed and 
books lent by foreign libraries will become still further narrowed in 
future years. . . . 

German libraries continue to borrow and to lend the greatest number 
of books, but there has been a very notable rise in the number of books 
lent by French libraries, the previous year’s figure having more than 
doubled. Another point of interest is that the number of books lent to 
certain countries in Eastern Europe is relatively high and has in most 
cases increased. There has been little variation in the number of different 
foreign countries lending or borrowing. 


Union catalogues 

The National Union Catalogue continued to make progress with a 
slightly smaller staff during the current year. 97,050 slips were edited 
and inserted (as compared with 142,838 entries in 1950-1), and 26,777 
new entries were received (5,464 in the previous year), so that the total 
arrears received and awaiting incorporation are approximately 155,353, 
as against 225,626 a year ago. The year's work has involved a greater 
amount of preliminary sorting than in the previous year, for which the 
results are not immediately apparent. 

The same staff is also responsible for the maintenance of the Ол 
Union Catalogue, which now has no arrears of entries supplied but awaiting 
incorporation. This catalogue has been increased by 7,275 accessions 
cards from contributing libraries and by 27,218 cards of positive (11,957) 
and negative (15,261) results of searches for books and periodicals. The 
total number of cards added to the Owtlier Union Catalogue was thus 
34,493, a reduction of 6,593 as compared with the previous year. The 
increase in the number of applications satisted by the Library is partly 
due to this recently introduced practice of systematically recording the 
results of searches for books and periodicals. 

It is a matter for regret that no further funds could be made available 
by H.M. Treasury this year for work on union cataloguing and the 
development of the outlier library system. . . . 


Union catalogue of Russian books and periodicals 

Work on the Union Catalogue of printed material in the Russian 
language in the libraries of the United Kingdom has been somewhat 
retarded by loss of staff; less basic material has consequently been 
added to the catalogue ; on the other hand, an increasing proportion of 
time has been spent on incorporating accessions sent in by libraries 
already catalogued. 

Holdings at the following libraries have been catalogued during 
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1951-2 : the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine ; the . 
University of Nottingham ; Nottingham Public Lib-aries ; the British 
Medical Association ; the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (main library) ; and the Medical Library, Institute of Neurology 
at the National Hospital. 

Up to the end of Februaty, 1952, the total holdings catalogued were : 
volumes of books 29,786 ; periodicals (titles) 1,967 ; periodicals (issues) 
54,465 ; newspapers 95. 

Work is still in progress on the material held by the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science. The Russian collection there is gradually 
being recatalogued and the Librarian has kindly arranged to pass on the 
Library's working cards to the Russian Union Catalogue ; cards are 
made out from these records for incorporation in the catalogue. “~ 

There has been an increase of over 20 per cent. in the number of 
applications received during the year for material in the Russiaa language ; 
the figure for requests dealt with during 1951-2 stands at 1,526. It has 
been possible this year to provide locations for a much higher proportion 
of the applications received ; out of the total number of requests for 
Russian material, the percentage for which the Russian Union Catalogue 
had locations rose from nearly 46 per cent. in 1950-1 to nearly бо per 
cent. in 1951—2. It is of interest to note that these requests are very 
largely for scientific periodicals. 


Union catalogue of German war-time books and periodicals . 

The grant from the Foreign Office for the Union Catalogue of German 
War-time Books and Periodicals ceased with the year 1950-1, but it ka 
fortunately proved possible to retain the help of one skilled assistant to 
complete the basic work of the catalogue, to enter holdings submutted 
by co-operating libraries, and to edit the catalogue in its final form. 
The sheaf catalogue for bocks has been completed for А-К and contains 
about 4,200 entry slips. Inquiries for German material are received in 
increasing numbers and bibliographical information is frequently sought 
and given. 


British National Book Centre 

The activities of the British National Book Centre have again con- 
siderably increased, in the aumber and range of libraries benefiting, in 
the amount of material made available, and the exchanges arranged. 
Owing, however, to the impossibility of increasing its staff, the centre 
has had to concentrate on the more essential services and an attempt то 
reduce the amount of materials at present held in store in the Library, 

Sixty-nine new subscriptions were taken out for book lists and fifty- 
two for periodicals. The average number of titles in book lists issued 
rose from 1,500 in 1950-1 10 over 2,100, and the number of periodical 
titles offered in each list was more than doubled. Thirteen book lists and 
thirteen periodical lists were circulated, containing respectively 28,525 
and 7,160 offers ; and in tais way 27,601 books and 74,757 periodical 
volumes and parts were re-allocated. Ten lists of residual material weze 
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forwarded to UNESCO and the greater part was taken up by foreign 
libraries. 

The collection of about 10,000 parts of League of Nations publications 
sent to the Library in 1948 was at last sorted with assistance from the 
staff of Westminster City Library. As a result, substantial sets were made 
available for that library, for the West Indies, and for the Board of 
Trade Library. . . . 
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INTRODUCTION 


N this issue of Asub Proceedings we are glad to be able to include papers 

from two of the seties of winter meetings held in London by Aslib, 
papers given at the Annual General Meetings of the Northern and 
Scottish Branches, and three contributions to MEMBERS’ FORUM. 

The first of the 1953 London Winter Meetings, on zist January, 
was in the form of a symposium on the acquisition of second-hand 
periodicals, held under the Chairmanship of Mr. R. H. Hill of the 
National Central Library. Speakers were Mr. B. C. Vickery, who outlined 
the problems associated with the building-up of a stock of periodicals, 
especially in a new library; Mr. H. Marley, of Messrs. Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, Ltd., who spoke from the point of view of the commercial book- 
seller as a source of supply for the librarian; Mr. A. Allardyce, who 
then described the role of the British National Book Centre as an alter- 
native source of supply ; and Mr. Kenneth Shaw, who rounded off the 
symposium by an attempt to list some of the factors that influence 
acquisition policies when periodicals are concerned. Papers by Mr. 
Vickery, Mr. Allardyce and Mr. Shaw are printed in full, followed by 
a summary of the ensuing discussion. 

The February meeting broke new ground by staging a ‘Copyright 
Moot’. A fictitious case involving an alleged infringement of the Copy- 
right Act was presented in dramatic form. Sir Arnold Plant was in the 
Chair and various members of Aslib took the parts of Dr. Verreg Keen, 
the Research Engineer whose paper was the cause of all the trouble, 
Sir Manuel Makeham-Best, the Managing Director who claimed the 
copyright as the employer of Dr. Keen, Mr. Galley, editor of the 
Chronometer Saturn in which a reported version of Dr. Keen's paper was 
published, and Mr. T. Helpham, the Information Officer who duplicated 
copies of the printed version of the paper for members of his Reseatch 
Association and thereby, according to Mr. Galley, infringed the copyright 
of the Chronometer Saturn, Comments on tae cases as presented were 
made by a member of the legal profession. An account of the Moot is 
printed on pp. 87-100, together with some ofthe points raised subsequently 
by members of the audience. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Northern Branch of Aslib was 
held in Manchester on 30th January, 1953. Mr. G. H. Davison presented 
a paper on patents, with particular reference to those facts which are of 
interest to industrial librarians and information officers. His paper was 
illustrated by a film-strip showing examples of curious ideas for which 
patent protection had been obtained in the past, ranging from a jet- 
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propelled aeroplane (patented in 1867) to reversible trousers 1 Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to reproduce all these illustrations, but two 
examples are given in Appendix 5 of his paper. 

The Scottish Branch of Aslib held its Annual General Meeting in 
Glasgow on z7th February. One of the papers read at the meeting was 
by Mr. Eric N. Simons, who discussed the writing of English for abstracts 
and reports and pillotied many of the commoner faults. We are glad to 
be able to include it in this issue. 

Mzmpers’ Forum this time has three practical contributions. Miss 
Margaret Gauntlett gives us the experience of the Research Library at 
Kodak, Ltd., in the use of continuous-form stationery for library loan 
records. Mr. C. E. C. Hewetson, recently Consultant at Aslib, combines 
with Mrs. Murch, Librarian of the Chemical Research Laboratory at 

‘Teddington, to describe the system of circulating periodicals which for 
three years has been used with success at the Laboratory. Lastly, but 
by no means least, Dr. William J. Wiswesser, Director of Chemical 
Research at Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa., U.S.A., has very 
kindly outlined his system of ‘line formula’ chemical notation. In 1951 
ten systems of chemical notation were offered for consideration to the 
Commission on Coding of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. Dr. Wiswesser’s was one of the four selected for further 
testing, the others being those notations devised respectively by G. M. 
Dyson, W. Gruber and J. A. Silk. Readers who are interested in com- 
paring two different approaches to the problem may like to be reminded 
that at one of the last meetings of the British Society for International 
Bibliography Dr. Dyson gave a short paper on his system which was 
printed in Asiib Proceedings, vol. 1, no. 1. : 

E. M. К. Drras, 


Editor. 
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-PERIODICAL SETS : WHAT SHOULD YOU BUY ? 


By B. С. Vickery, М.А. 
Л P Librarian, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Butterwick Research Laboratories 


РА London, 21st January, 1953 


HEN I consider the World list of scientific periodicals, or the array of 

slips which we hope will one day be published as the British итоп 
catalogue of periodicals, and then turn to look at the few journals on my 
library shelves, I feel rather as Newton did : like a child, playing witha 
few pebbles on the sea-shore, while the vast ocean of truth lies all un- 
discovered before me. 

It is well to emphasize here, at the start of this symposium, how 
incomplete are the holdings of the average library, and how essential it 
is to have an adequate set of guides to the ocean of literature in other 
libraries. The most valuable guides are theraselves periodicals—abstract- 
ing and indexing journals—and the wise librarian will study all those 
which cover his subject field (т), and buy a long run of each selected 
title. 

How long should these runs be ? There is no easy answer to this 
question. Two problems to be considered are how far back into the 
literature we need to search, and how adequately the abstract journals 
will guide us to the literature. The second is a question of subject in- 
dexing, and needs detailed research to answer. A few words may be said 
about the first problem. 

Five years ago, Dr. Urquhart presented the results of a sample survey 
of publications borrowed from the Science Library. About a quarter of 
the items loaned were less than a year old, a half were not moge than six 
years old, and go per cent. were under twenty years old (2). A survey of 
external borrowings by my own library during 1952 gave similar results, 
though the go per cent. figure stands further back in time—at twenty-seven 
years old (see Fig. 1). 

It might be argued that to have guides stretching that far back would 
be good enough : but it would be wiser to try to cover all potential 
loans with abstracting and indexing journals going as far back as possible. 
Particularly in scholarly research, the value and importance of a paper is 
not measured solely by its modernity : many nineteenth-century papers 
in physics, for example, are still a rich source of ideas. 

When we come to periodicals containing original work, however, 
their sheer bulk enforces selection both of the titles to stock and of the 
length of run. For twenty-five years there has been used a method for 
selecting titles, introduced by Gross and Gross (3). One or more 
‘standard’ journals in a subject field has been chosen, and all the period- 
icals cited in a year’s issues have been ranked in order of frequency of 
citation. This ranking is regarded as the order of importance of these 
periodicals in the subject (4). 
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TABLE 1: LOAN FIGURES FOR A PERIODICAL 


Year of Publication 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Times borrowed 98 47 26 14 19 16 15 
Cumulative 467 369 322 296 282 263 247 


1044 1943 1942 164: 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
16 15 17 16 13 15 9 15 17 11 
232 216 201 184 168 153 138 129 114 97 


25 16 12 II 10 7 5 3 2 I 


In recent years two medical librarians have provided evidence that 
the rankings so obtained do not correspond to the rankings of users— 
whether these be derived from experts’ lists of journals or from statistics 
of library use (5). This suggests that the Gross and Gross method should 
be modified—counts of journal borrowings are a more reliable guide to 
ranking than are citations in standard journals. This 1s even more 
certain when we are providing periodicals, not for a broad and well- 
defined subject field (e.g., organic chemistry), but for a research station 
with diverse interests. In a library newly started, it will be necessary to 
use all three aids to selection : the advice of subject specialists, study of 
the citations in standard journals (including abstracting journals), and, as 
data on external borrowings mount up, study of these as well. 

The loan figures will also be a guide to the length of run which should 
be purchased. A particular periodical volume may be used only once or 
twice in the Ше of a library, so that it is not worth buying; or it may be 
used more frequently. To have some test to decide when purchase is 
justified would be useful, ard loan figures do suggest such a test. 

Let us suppose that the figures shown by the solid line in Fig. 1 show 
a year's borrowings of a single periodical. The 1951 volume was borrowed 
ninety-eight times during 1952, the 1950 volume forty-seven times, the 
1949 volume twenty-six times, and so on. If we reasonably assume that 
the falling off in demand, as time passes, will follow the same curve for 
each volume, we can expect that the 1951 volume will be borrowed 
forty-seven times in 1953, twenty-six times in 1954, and so on. The 
cumulative figures of Table 1 thus represent an estimate of the total 
number of times the borrowing of each volume may be expected during 
its whole useful hfe. If the cost of buying, accessing and housing a 
volume is x times the cost of borrowing, then it is economic to buy a 
volume if its cumulative figure 1s greater than x (6). 

It may be stated at once that there are a number of factors which 
complicate this simple analysis. In the first place, the loan £gures of a 
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TABLE z : LOAN FIGURES FOR LIEBIGS ANNALEN 
Year of Publication 1942 194% 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
6 2 


Times borrowed 3 2 о 1 о 


1935, 1934 1933 1932 193ї 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
І І 6 1 3, 3 I 7 4 6 
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2 3 I o o 2 o o I о 
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2 о 3 o o 5 о I 1 
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I І I 1 o 5 I 3 o 
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periodical do not always have the logarithmic form shown in Fig. 1. 
In organic chemistry, for example, useful papers appear to be scattered 
at random over the years, as Table 2 shows, and no smooth falling off in 
demand can be assumed. ' 

In the second place, the analysis neglects some imponderable but 
important factors, such as the economic value of having a volume 
readily accessible when it is wanted, even if reference is rarely made to 
it, and the availability of the volume in neighbouring libraries. An 
examination of the journal usage figures of an established library (7) 
showed that only a small proportion of its holdings could be justified on 
a narrow economic basis. The analysis is a guide only to the minimum 
holdings needed by a library. Mr. Shaw will mention a number of other 
factors which will affect our decision whether to purchase or not. 

Having tried, by the means outlined above, to arrive at an objective 
estimate of what periodical sets he needs, the librarian now has to con- 
sider sources of supply. It goes without saying that the publishers of 
journals sometimes have sets available which they advertise in current 
issues. War-time limitations on publication and enemy activities have 
often depleted these stocks. 

The war-time issues of many German and other Continental periodicals 
were microfilmed by the Aslib Microfilm Service, and copies of these 
films can still be obtained (8). J. W. Edwards of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
also reproduced copies of such journals by: the photo-offset process. 
Sets of some standard scientific periodicals are now being reprinted, 
e.g. by the Johnson Reprint Corporation of New York and by our own 
William Dawson & Sons (o). An.increasing variety of journal sets are 
now available on microcards (10). 

All these sources, though valuable, cover only a limited number of 
the sets we are likely to need, and for completing our holdings we must 
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turn to two further sources : second-hand dealers and other libraries. 
The two speakers who follow will deal with aspects of these in more 
detail, and I propose only to mention them briefly. 

There are many thousands of dealers in second-hand books, but 
relatively very few of them deal regularly and widely in periodicals. It is 
worth while for librarians to consult British and international directories, 
and to make contact with dealers listed therein (11). 

The commercial interchange of whole periodical sets which such 
dealers effect is complemented by the exchange of parts and short runs 
between libraries. Internationally, this has been carried out through the 
Unesco Clearing House for Publications, and in America by the United 
States Book Exchange. In this country, the Medical Section of the 
Library Association has, since 1947, been running a simple exchange 
system (12), and the British National Book Centre is doing the same job 
on a wider scale. It has often been argued that it is never advisable to 
purchase from dealers runs which are incomplete but, with the possibilities 
of obtaining odd parts which inter-library exchange is решш up, this 
advice does not seem sound. 

Building up a library is never an automatic business. The assets needed 
for success in the hunt for periodical sets are the same as those needed in 
general book selection and acquisition : a thorough understanding of 
users’ needs, contact with a wide variety of sources, and pertinacity in 
scanning lists of items offered for sale or exchange. It must also be 
confessed that a generous treasury is needed, for prices are high. During 
the first four formative years of my library, which serves a research station 
with a variety of departments, 38 per cent. of the publications budget 
was spent on books, 18 per cent. on current periodicals, and 44 per cent. 
on sets of periodicals. These figures serve to illustrate the importance of 
such sets to the modern research library. 
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(5) E. Вкормам апа W. D. Posrext, Bull. Med. Lib. Ass., vol. 32, p. 479, 1944, and 
vol. 34, p. 107, 1946. 

(6) B. C. Vickery, Ind. Chemist, vol. 26, pp. 70-2, 1950. 

(7) C. C. Barnard published journal usage figures for the London School of Hygiene 
library over the period 1931-5, in Lab. Ass. Record, series 4, vol. 5, p. 549, 1938. ‹ 
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(8) A list of the titles filmed was given by Lucia Mouo ry, J. Documentation, vol. 2, ... 


pp. 162-73, 1946. 

(9) Johnson reprints include Annalen, JLACS., J.C.S., J. Org. Chem., J. Phys. Chert., 
Chem, Rev., Helv. Chim. Acta, ard Rec. Trav. Chim., while Dawson reprints include 
Bsochem. J., J. Physiol., Proc. Phys. Sos., Rep. Prog. Phys., Proc. London Mats, Soc., J. Soe. 
Glass Tech,, and Phil. Mag. 


(то) See the Microcard Bulletin, issued by the Microcard Foundation, Middletown, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

(11) See the Directory of dealers in second-hand and antiquarian books in the British Isles 
(London, Sheppard Press). Foreign dealers should not be neglected : many are listed 
in the Internationa! directory of antiquarian booksellers, obtainable from P. Н. Muir, Takeley, - 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. * 


(12) Е. N. І. POYNTER, Lib, Ase. Record, vol. 52, pp. 41-3, 1950. 
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THE ROLE OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL BOOK 
CENTRE 


By A. ALLARDYCE, A.L.A. 
Superintendent, British National Book Centre 


London, 21st January, 1953 


HE two situations which make the work of the British National 

Book Centre necessary are only too well known to most of you, and 
have been described in their setting by Mr. Vickery. The first is that of 
congested shelf space. All libraries outgrow their accommodation, good 
libraries more quickly than the others, and Ebrarians are hard pressed to 
dispose of their surplus journals 1n a manner which will bring them some 
return and at the same time square with their professional reluctance 


to waste useful material. The second situation which makes our work > 


fruitful is that faced by even the best librarians—gaps in runs of journals, 
some gaps serious, some small, but all at least irritating. 

The existence of these two situations has given rise in many learned 
and research libraries to the practice of circulating among libraries with 
similar interests lists of duplicates and wants, in the hope of killing with 
one stone the two birds of filling gaps and making space. Now, circulating 
such lists is a burdensome task and often the results are disappointing ; 
in any case there are obvious limits to this sort of exploring for even the 
largest library, and in many of the smaller special libraries these limits 
are narrow indeed. 

This is where the British National Book Centre comes in. We act as a 
sort of broker (without commission) between the library offering dupli- 
cates and that wanting sets, odd volumes or parts. Needless to say, most 
libraries find themselves in the two roles at one and the same fime. Let 
me emphasize that no cash changes hands in these transactiorts. The 
offers must be free gifts and we cannot put libraries or other organizations 
into touch with prospective sellers or buyers. Now, how do we do our 
work ? Mr. Overton (a former Superintendent of В.М.В.С.) in an 
article in The Journal of Documentation, vol. 8, no. 3 (September, 1952), has 
not only given a historical note on our organization but has described in 
considerable detail just how we operate, and some of this detail is given 
in a note* which has been distributed at this meeting. I will therefore 
make my- remarks brief, but certain changes of emphasis since thatarticle 
was written will emerge. : 

'The commencement of the process is for the library offering material 
to list it for us on our special cards which are supplied free of charge. 
These cards are lodged with us as they are completed, and once a month 
we edit and arrange them. From this copy we produce and distribute a 
periodical list of which you all have a sample.* If you look at it you will 


* The Superintendent, B.N.B.C., National Central Library, Malet Place, London, 
W.C.1, will be pleased to send a copy to anyone interested. 
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observe that the first page begins with various admonitory notes after 
which follows a list of WANTS. These are usually items for which 
librarians have made thorough search in our lists and elsewhere in vain. ^ 
We try to restrict the length of this list, as otherwise 1t might look too 
formidable for anyone to t-ouble to check it. Hach WANT 1s checked 
for six months against all material offered for our lists and then, if not 
satisfied or only partly satisfied, returned to the sending library for 
reconsideration. After the WANTS follow the titles of the serials offered, 
in alphabetical order, each item specifying the volume and parts available. 
All of one 1tem may not, of course, come from one library, but may be . 
an amalgam of parts offered by several libraries. The production cost of 
this list 1s (apart from the staff time involved) about 15s. for twelve 
issues, and that is fixed as the subscription fot libraries which wish to 
receive it regularly. It is despatched to over zoo libraries each month, 
and of these over a half are special libraries, a quarter university libraries 
and a quarter public libraries. A special light air mail edition of this list 
is sent to libraries in the Commonwealth, with an extra charge for air 
mail transmission. 

Libraries receiving this list have one month in which to let us know 
what they want from it, after which allocation takes place. This is a very 
complicated process, involving the splitting up of titles among many 
different libraries, and often allocating to one library parts of one title 
coming from many libraries. I may say it sometimes involves allotting 
to a library whose left hand knoweth not what its right hand doeth 
material it itself has offered | You may imagine what financial complica- 
tions attend refund of postage in such cases. Of course, thete is a good 
deal of competition for such things as runs of J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
and Science Abstracts and we have to decide who is to have what. The 
main principle guiding our decisions is that libraries which have 
given most get most, but we also consider such factors as subject 
specialization schemes and pleas for odd numbers to complete existing 
sets. 

You may be wondering if this simple scheme does achieve worth-while 
results. Well, you may receive some idea of the volume of redistribution 
taking place in the manner described if I tell you that їп the ten months 
ending December, 1952, we managed to find good homes for some 8,000 
periodical volumes and 24,000 parts, a total of 32,000, and that this was 
9,000 pieces more than in the corresponding period of 1951. Let me 
make it clear that this was entirely through the lists and by no means 
represents all the periodical work done by the Book Centre, as you will 
see shortly. 

So much for quantity. You may perhaps wonder, if a scrutiny of the 
list you have gives you no iadication, whether anything outstanding ever 
comes through the Centre. To satisfy my own curiosity on this point I 
asked two well-known special librarians this question and in reply they 
each gave me a list of material they especially valued and which in some 
cases they would have found elsewhere only with some difficulty or at 
great cost. The items quoted include : 
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Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschafi—2z4 volumes PUE the 
period 1898-1908 
Journal of the Socsety of Chemical lndusiry—45 volumes covering 
1882—1930 (v. 1-42 complete) 
Journal of the American Chemical Society—a4s volumes covering the 
period 1911-1936 
Journal of the Chemical Society—4z volumes covering the period 
1898—1927 
Chemical Abstracts, second decennial index 1917-1926 complete 
Chemical Abstracts, third decennial index 1927-1936, subjects A-D 
Metallurgical Abstracts, vol. 1 and 2 complete. 
There may be many more valuable items than these, but they had appar- 
ently been prized by the acquiring librarians. 

One aspect of the Book Centre upon which I have not so far touched 
is our possession of a large stock of periodicals, between 200,000 and 
300,000 parts and volumes. I have left this deliberately because, although 
some special librarians have a more vivid impression of this feature of 
our service than of any other, with our present small staff this stock plays 
a very minor part in our activity. Our staff is in fact conditioned to 
working with lists and it has never been part of National Central Library 
policy to undertake the storing of periodicals, or to provide the staff to 
handle them. The Book Centre scheme was devised on a very small 
grant to enable libraries to receive the greatest possible benefit from 
co-operation in the field of interchange with the small central staff 
available, and under the circumstances so far prevailing this policy has, 
in my opinion, been entirely justified. 

The fact remains, however, that we have a stock, largely inherited 
from a war-time project called the Inter-Allied Book Centre, but also 
augmented since by gifts from private individuals and organizations, of 
whom there are many, which would like to help libraries without them- 
selves desiring any return for their generosity. Up to the begining of 
1952 it was possible to pursue a policy of taking selected offers into store, 
but since then we have had to be much more discriminating—and usually 
completely self-denying—as a slightly reduced staff has had to cope with 
a great increase in list work, thus leaving no staff time for handling 
periodicals themselves. Librarians who have visited our store will testify 
to the amount of unsorted, and to that extent useless, material lying 
there. They would also testify to the usefulness of our stock 1n providing 
the basic materials for a new special library o- for one extending the range 
of its holdings. We ourselves have used it with some success to supply 
foreign libraries (usually through Unesco) with material not 1n great 
demand in this country, with the expectation (usually realized) of having 
in return offers of duplicate foreign material. Owing to pressure of othet 
work this side of our activities has been dropped for the last year, but 
we are still notifying in our lists, and circulating on demand, offers from 
foreign libraries resulting from gifts made from our store through 
Unesco. 
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Before returning for a moment to the role of our periodical stock as a 
sort of universal provider for new special libraries and those changing 
their policy, I should like to state clearly that my remarks, while deriving 
from my experience in the Book Centre, are entirely my own, and are 
neither a'statement of N.C.L. policy nor a criticism of it, nor are they 
made by me as a servant of the National Central Library. 

One of the features of post-war politics has been the unanimous 
insistence of Prime Ministers and Chancellors of the Exchequer of both 
parties, and of course of leaders in The Times, The Observer, The Manchester 
Guardian, The Economist and all the lesser fry, that this country must 
export to live and must increase its exports if even present living standards 
are to be maintained. It follows that we must accommodate our pro- 
duction plans to changes in the export market. The implication of this 
will be quite plain to industrial librarians here. Change of production ' 
must be preceded by change of research policy. Change of research 
policy makes new demands upon the library, which must set about 
acquiring new basic material, and extending or re-shaping the margins of 
its coverage. Where is all this material to come from ? The second-hand 
dealer provides one of the answers, and in the past the Book Centre has 
provided another, to the tune of tens of thousands of periodical volumes 
and parts. One library, for example, that of a new firm making a product 
basic to the export drive and of high priority in the rearmament pro- 
gramme, acquired over two-thirds of its extensive periodical holdings 
through the Book Centre, and of this a great part came ffom stock. 

This has been possible only because the very large stocE received from 
the Inter-Allied Book Centre was already arranged and indexed, and 
therefore accessible, and up to a vear ago staff was available to sort 
material coming into the Centre, This stock is now, however, not only 
frozen for lack of staff, but also, for the same reason, a wasting asset. 
Partial exhaustion of the stock of common basic periodicals and lack of 
staff time to exploit those that remain are illustrated by the facts that 
during fhe ten months before February, 1952, this stock provided about 
23,000 volumes and parts for British and Commonwealth libraries alone, 
whereas in the following ten months only 6,000 volumes and pars have 
been sent out. None has been added during this period. 

As I say, this stock is a wasting asset. Whence could it be replenished ? 
One source I have already touched upon, when mentioning that we have 
constantly to refuse substantial donations of valuable periodical material. 
The other source I have in mind is so far untapped—1 refer to those 
periodicals offered in our lists and not taken up, and over whose sub- 
sequent disposal we haye nc control. It comprises 40-10 per cent. of the 
titles offered, and on the whole is much the same materia] as that allocated. 
Indeed, 1t seems to me that what is now finding no userul outlet through 
B.N.B.C. is just the sort of item that new industrial and technical libraries 
will have great difficulty in obtaining in five or six years’ time, or even 
sooner. This material is running away either to pulping, to the foreign 
market or to foreign libraries through the great gap in B.N.B.C. service 
which I should like to see plugged. 
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I think some importance should be attached to building up somewhere 
extensive sets of the basic material now in current circulation which is 
certain to be in demand in a few years’ time, wken lack of it could seriously 
hamper industrial research in this country. I see no reason why the 
British National Book Centre, as a department of a great national institu- 
tion which is the focus of library co-operatior in other fields, should not 
continue to provide at the minimum of expense to the country’s economy 
one of the elements needed to sustain it. 

But the staff essential to such an extension of the role to which B.N.B.C. 
is now conditioned can be provided only by an addition to N.C.L. 
funds sufficient for the purpose. This could come both from increased 
financial donations by member libraries (earmarked possibly for extension 
of B.N.B.C. activities) and by an ad bec increase 1n the Treasury grant-in- 
aid to N.C.L., already exhausted by the present limited activities of that 
institution. I hope that bodies and individuals responsible for the 
encouragement of industrial research will consider seriously whether 
N.C.L., through the contribution which B.N.B.C. can make to advance 
in this field, could not give a very good return for any grant-in-aid made 
available for this specific purpose. 

Having dealt with the present and potential activities of the British 
National Book Centre, it only remains for me to say a word or two 
about ways in which libraries in this country can help one another in the 
acquisition of second-hand periodicals. Perturbation has recently been 
expressed by the Library Association about zhe threat to our periodical 
resources from abroad, mainly in connection with the purchase of valuable 
sets by agents for foreign libraries or periodical dealers. Another way in 
which other valuable material is made available for foreign libraties, 
when the need of our own libraries is poss:bly just as great, is by the 
offer directly or through Unesco of duplicate material, before circulating 
such offers at home, either as a private enterprise or through B.N.B.C. 
This present plea to adopt the latter practice 1s amply reinforced by a 
recent letter in the Library Association Reccrd from Mr. E. J. Carter, 
Head of the Libraries Division, Unesco, who points out that overloading 
of Unesco and irrational distribution can be avoided by the use of the 
National Book Centre. 

Finally—and this is basic to the whole problem of rational distribution 
of unwanted periodicals—deal with them in time, before the problem 
becomes too big. Time and again we have been saddened to hear of 
useful collections of periodical duplicates just lying around and taking up 
space, with nothing being done about them. Time and again we have 
had to refuse loads of such material because we had not the staff to put 
it to use. And generally the reason behind the offer was that the material 
had accumulated for so long and had assumed such dimensions that it 
was now too late to do anything about it except clear it out at all costs. 
The suggestion is that offers of such material should be circulated to 
British libraries, either privately or throvgh B.N.B.C., as it becomes 
available ; the part immediately useful will be disposed of within a reason- 
able time. The balance should then be offered to Unesco or to libraries 
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abroad with similar interests (at B.N.B.C. this work is now suspended), 
and what is left can be pulped or sold with a, conscience free of the 
dread that something good has gone for ever. Instead of flhng our 
shelves with lumber accumulated over the years and now awaiting only 
oblivion, we can exchange it for live material which will advance both 
our library policies, and our own repufations as librarians. 


Nore. Since the above talk was given, the British National Book 
Centre has.had to limit its activities, owing to financial stringency in the 
current year. While details of membership will still be available on 
application as stated, libraries desiring to enrol will have their names 
placed on а Warrinc Lisr for the time being. 
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| PERIODICAL ACQUISITION POLICIES 
By Kennet В. SuHaw, A.L.A. 


Librarian, British Screntific Instrument Research Association (now Assistant Labrartan, Board 
of Trade Library) 


London, 21st January, 1953 


HORTLY after I agreed to take part in this symposium, I realized 
that I knew very little about the acquisition of second-hand periodicals, 
my experience being limited almost entirely to exchanges through the 
British National Book Centre. I did not remember ever reading an 
account of the principles on which one should base one’s practice, apart 
from the suggestion that the librarian should wait for a long run, rather 
than buy odd volumes ; and this questionable assertion does not seem 
an adequate basis for action. Further, I had no recollection of a thorough 
exposition of periodical selection practice in general (as distinct from the 
processing and use of periodicals) I did not check my memory by 
"searching the literature, but fortunately Mr. Vickery has done so, and 
it seems true to say that though the principles of book selection have 
been formulated and expounded, periodical selection has only been 
subjected to preliminary investigation. Surveys, such as those quoted 
by Mr. Vickery, have been carried out, both on the statistical and quali- 
tative aspects of the problem ; but the investigators have usually been 
concerned with one point only, rather than with policy as a whole. 

In order to-compare periodical selection with book selection, I there- 
fore went back to fundamentals, and set out to write down a list of 
factors which seemed to me to be relevant to periodical acquisition 
policy. It soon became evident that periodicals are more difficult to 
select than books. The definition of what is meant by the word ‘period- 
ical has exercised many of our philosophers ; the definitión most 
generally accepted seems to be on these lines : *A publication issued in 
an indefinite number of substantially different parts’, The key-word in 
that definition is ‘indefinite’, and it has very wide implications. Whereas 
a book, once published, is an entity which will not change (apart from 
physical deterioration), & periodical has the qualities of continuity and 
growth, and until the last issue is in the hands of readers, change is one 
of the few attributes that can be predicted for it. The difference is of the 
same order as that between the mineral and vegetable worlds ; in fact, 
the waywardness of some periodicals entitles them to be described as 
almost human. 

There is not a quality of a periodical that cannot be subject to change, 
and Table 1 is a draft list of such variables. Of course, it is rare for many 
to change at once in the case of any one periodical ; while if all changed, 
the result would be a new publication. But it is conceivable that over a 
period of a century or so one periodical could suffer all these changes and 
still preserve its continuity, if little else. We have recently seen several 
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changes in one of the national dailies—change of ownership first, then 
change of place of printing, change of title, change of policy ; and there 
may be more to come. 

Periodicals have other attributes, besides growth and a tendency to 
change. They are expensive, occupy a lot of sheH-space, and their 
recording, processing, 2tc., take up much staff time an- effort. If Chemical 
Abstracts does not change too much in the next forty yez-s, many librarians 
will spend about a thousand pounds apiece in subscriptions for it, to say 
nothing of binding costs ; while in each library forty feet of accessible 
shelving will have to be found for its accommodation. Perhaps I am 
mistaken, but it seems to me that some librarians, who would think 
twice before buying a book priced at five guineas or so, will agree to pay 
the same amount for a year’s subscription to a periodice. without turning 
a hair; practically, they commit themselves to paj:ng that amount 
annually for ever, as it is always difficult to drop a pentodical when the 
public have got used to having it around. 

The foregoing remarxs apply directly to current petiodicals, but it is 
not possible to consider second-hand periodicals fui, except in the 
context of periodical policy іп general. Turning to second-hand acquisi- 
tion, we find additional complications arise. One major zactot disappears 
the question of future change is not relevant, bacs issues being as 
static as books. This blessing is outweighed by othe- variables ; the 
run may be complete or fragmentary, in a conditicn varying from 
‘Handsome bindings, as new’ to ‘Unbound, some parts rather tattered’, 
and so on. 

Table 2 shows such factors as need to be considered when buying 
second-hand periodicals. The first two groups are concerned with 
pertodical selection policy in general; the third applies to both current 
and second-hand buying, while the fourth is specifically concerned with 
back issues. I do not claim that this list is complete ; nor do I claim 


that none of these headings 1s superfluous—it may be poxible-to demon- 


strate that any one of them is covered by tne operaticn of the others. 
They should not be taken in isolation, nor should the groups be con- 
sidered as exclusive ; obviously some factors are only relevant in relation 
to others, possibly from other groups. This is just as simple a list of 
necessary factors as I can produce at this stage. Incidentally, I must 
apologize for the wording of some of the headings ; 1n some cases this 
is the shortest way in which I can express the desired mezaing, although 
I am well aware that the list looks like one of the less welcome com- 
munications from Н.М. Inspectors of Taxes | 

The purpose of the list is solely to establish a set of cr.-eria by which 
to judge the value of an offered run of a periodical. І had hoped to 
attempt some evaluation, Eut at present I can only offer a rew comments. 
It may be possible to reduce periodical selection to the z-plication of a 
formula, but І am no Ranganathan, and І cannot suggest that if you 
multiply the price by twice the number of missing volur-es, and divide 
by two-thirds of the original subscription, the answer will mean any- 
thing | I shall be satisfied -f this list provides a basis for —.scussion ; in 
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TABLE т 
Nearly every characteristic or quality of a periodical may be subject 
to change, and a first list of such variables is given below. Although 
they are grouped, the order is not significant ; asterisks indicate cases 
where change might affect the value of a periodical to a library. 
*Title 
*Frequency 
*Price 
Format 
Numbering of volumes and parts 
Pagination 
*Division into two or more periodicals, or amalgamation 
*Issue of supplements 
Issue of individual papers as ‘separates’ 


Publisher 
*Town and country of publication 
*Language, and presence or absence of summaries in other languages 


*Subject 

*Breadth of coverage of subject 

*Public aimed at 

*Restriction of circulation 

*Presence or absence of : Editorial comment 
Advertisements 
Notes on current trade topics, etc. 
Indexes 
Abstracts 
Book reviews 
Illustrations . 


*The periodical can suspend publication, either temporarily, or 
permanently. 


any case, it is better that it should be criticized and amended before 
anyone attempts to assess the relative importance of the various headings. 

There is no time for extensive examples, but two may be illuminating. 
To emphasize the importance of the first group in the list, concerning 
the library, consider the case when Messrs. Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
advertise a long run, in good condition, of a major journal at a price ia 
the region of a thousand pounds. If the librarian of a research establish- 
ment is building up a collection on that subject from scratch, thé acquisi- 
tion of the set may double his resources at one stroke. If he can find the 
thousand pounds he will not hesitate ; he will not wait to see if a cheaper 
set turns up in a year or so. On the other hand, the Science Library, if 
they do not already possess that set, are not likely to buy it. A reasonable 
collection of other material on the subject ; having got along without it 
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TABLE 2 


Tentative list of factors which may need to be considered before . 
acquiring second-hand periodicals. Groupings are : provisional, and 
should not be considered as rigid. 


The acquiring library : 
Its type, (public, special, etc.) and breadth of its $i ect specialization. 
The completeness of its present stock. 
Material resources—space, staff, funds available. 
Public served—urgency of ordinary requests ; pe of donations. 


Relationship to other libraries : 

Are there other libraries specializing in the same ‘field ; if so, how 
complete are their holdings ? 

Ate they geographically accessible, and do they admit the public to 
consult their collections ? 

Are they willing to lend, and can they supply photostat or microfilm 
copies ? 

Is the acquiring library a member of the N.C,L. or ңе interlending 
schemes ? ; 


` Tke periodical : 

Its age, reputation, public aimed at, price, language. If in a "foreign 
language, are there sammaries in other languages ? Is it still current ? 

Could it be obtained by exchange ?! 

Its subject, in relation to the library’s specializaticn. 

Its coverage, compared with other periodicals in the зате field. 

Does it contain abstracts or book reviews ? Is an ‘index published ? 

Is the periodical analysed by any abstracting service ? 

Is it readily available from other libraries ? Is there an immediate 
demand for it, and would demand increase ic it were acquired ? 


The ran offered : 

Its length and period. Reputation during that period. 

Completeness, and relation to present holdings. 

Is it bound, needing rebinding, still in parts ? Are title pages and 
indexes present ? 

Could any gaps still rernaining be filled from other sonrces ? Are any 
issues still in stock at the publisher's ? 

Price asked. Possibility of disposal of any surplus volumes, either by 
sale ot exchange. 


in the past ; the possibilizy of a donation or a cheap sez; the difficulty 
of finding space for іє; all these would militate against ecquisition. 
Donations can be a valuable source of second-hand' periodicals, and 
my other example stresses this. One of our member-firms offered us a 
` collection of German periodicals which had been unvsed for some years. 
We accepted them on cordition that we could pass on anwanted items 
to other libra-ies. They turned out to be important jourrals, most of the 


1 "This heading was added subsequently, аз a result of the discussion at the meeting. 
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volumes being in good bindings. Some we kept, the others we proposed 
\ to send to the Book Centre, until we discovered that the Science Library 
_' had not got them. They were very glad to take them, and so a collection , 

that would otherwise have been pulped went to strengthen two libraries, 

cost of carriage being the only expenditure. | 

Finally, may I suggest to Mr: Wilson that there might be material for 

another meeting, taking as its theme ‘When and how to dispose of 

unwanted petiodicals’, and developing some of the ideas put forward 

to-night. 


Chairman's remarks - 

In opening the meeting, the Chairman, Mr. R. Н. Нил, (National Central Library), 
referred to the nature of the problem under discussion, which concerned ‘all types of 
library and particularly the librarians of spectal libraries. The problem of acquiring 
second-hand copies of specialized periodicals essential to such libraries bore some 
analogy to the difficulty which had had to be faced tn earlier years by the newer university 
and college libraries in acquiring the basic works of reference and research. 

Librarians had come more and mote to depend, for the building up of their collections 
and the filling of gaps, upon the co-operation of second-hand booksellers, whose 
particular problems were probably no less difficult than those of librarians themselves. 
The meeting would accoidingly hear and discuss papers not only from two special 
librarians but from a second-hand booksellers’ representative and from the Supet- 
intendent of the British National Book Centre, an activity which represented a new 
development in the National Central Library’s work end a different approach to the 
subject under discussion. 


Discussion following the papers 

Mr. P. W. Tuomas (The Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders ia Scotland) 
remarked that private libraries were usually owned by technical societies and adminis- 
tered by committees, the personnel of which changed to some extent each year. There 
was always a chance therefore of a veering in policy from time to time as the personnel 
changed. 

АП libraries were restricted 1n their holdings by the limitations of finance and for 
that reason it was desirable that full use should be made of existing holdings. This 
could best be achieved by co-operation between libraries on a basis of g&éographical 
regions, and it might be possible within these regions to arrange that certain periodicals 
should be taken only by a limited number of libraries and so ease the financial burden 
on them, The ranking of journals was always a difficult matter because if the librarian 
consulted his specialist readers they might be inclined to say that certain journals were 
unnecessary in the library because ‘everybody buys a copy for himself". It should be 
remembered, ‘however, that private purchasers frequeatly do not keep back numbers 
owing to the difficulty of storage, and a journal that was not required for current 
consultation was often necessary later. In any event, the library usually had to cover a 
wider field than the indtvidual specialist. s 

The economics of publishing had enforced a number of changes recently both on - 
independent publishers and, particularly, on learned societies. Frecuently now a 
member no longer obtained all the publications of the society of which he was a member, 
and where an exchange of publications occurred with another society the arrangement 
might be restricted to part only of the output. This had been particularly noticeable 
during the last ten years and would result in a growing scarcity of second-hand copies 
in the course of years as private libraries were brokea up. Incidentally, the method of 
acquiring publications by exchange was very prevalent amongst learned socicties, and 
this factor should be remembered in any consideration of the acquisition of periodicals. 

A final point from his own practice was that as a publisher he stopped normal 
distribution of the Transactions to non-members when only two or three copies were 
left in stock. Every effort was taken to see that the last few copies were acquired by 
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libraries that could make them available to the greatest numbe- of people, preferably 
in a region in which no other copy was known to be held. 

Mr. С. Е. 5мттн (Assocated Ethyl Company, Ltd.) asked what staff the National 
Book Centre maintained ? | 

Mr. A. ALLARDYCE replied that the staff consisted of a super.ntendent ; a senior 
clerk (allocations) ; an assistant librarian (catalogues) ; and a porter who also duplicated 
and assembled the lists. 

Mr. J. E. Wricur (Institution of Electrical Engineers) remarked -hat 1t was important 
to distinguish between permanent stocks and temporary stocks. It was not worth 
while to bother too much about the latter but one should go all-oat to complete runs 
of the former. Indexes weze very important. There was a fendamental difference 
between a reference collection and a lending collection. Lack of space should not be 
allowed to affect a policy of acquisition, 

Mr. H. Manzzy (Wm. Dewson & Sons, Ltd.) said that it was sometimes possible 
to supply ‘odd’ issues of periodicals ; it was always worth asking. 

Мк. К. МА АвЕв (Board of Trade Library) asked Mr. Allardyce if there were still 
machinery for passing offers то Unesco. 

Mr, ALLARDYCE replied that formerly there was. Now it was бше to do anything 
in this direction owing entirely to lack of staff. 

THe CHAIRMAN remarked that inter-library lending and exchange were among 
aspects not touched on. 

Mr. Saaw, replying to Mr. Thomas, apologized for omitticg ‘exchanges’ from 
Table 2. This omission was due to a concentration on second-aznd material while 
compiling the list. To Mr. Wright, he agreed that there was litt point in replacing 
missing copies of journals wh.ch were to be disposed of shortiy, bu- wished to empha- 
size that there was no way o? distinguishing between ephemera zod material of per- 
manent value. To a library specializing in a given subject, the completion of sets of 
journals of the most transitory nature cculd be very importan. 

In closing the meeting, the Chairman referred to certain impoctant aspects of the 
subject which had only emerged in the course of the brief discussion. It seemed that 
further study might usefully take place of the availability of ptriocicals through inter- 
library lending ; their acquisition by exchange ; the assessment of what is required to 
fill gaps ; a suggestion as to the possible existence of two categories of periodicals 
(keepable and non-keepable) ; and the possibility of changes of рэнсу in any special 
library as it developed. 
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>» COPYRIGHT MOOT : A HYPOTHETICAL CASE OF 
INFRINGEMENT OF THE LAW 


London, 20ib February, 1953 


HE narrative below has been written to illustrate various difficulties 
which may arise, 1n regard to copyright, in the work of Aslib mem- 
bers. The events desciibed are all imaginary and all names are fictitious. 


Tue Basic Facts 

Handmade Pinions, Ltd., had been making a vital part for chrono- 
meters for 250 years and were virtually the only suppliers of this part. 

At the instigation of a big customer, they engaged Dr. Verrey Keen 
as a research engineer in January, 1951. 

In July, 1951, Dr. Keen, while still in their employ, wrote a paper 
showing that the insistence of Handmade Pinions, Ltd., that the vital 
part must be made by hand was wrong, and demonstrated that it could 
be made by suitable machinery, thus eliminating a serious bottle-neck in 
the manufacture of chronometers required ir. large numbers for use in 
the U.K. and for export. 

The Managing Directot of Handmade Pinions, Ltd., Str Manuel 
Makeham-Best, was immediately presented w:th the paper. On studying 
it, he wrote on it: "Io Dr. V. Keen. This is all nonsense. Obviously 
your work has no value for us. You may take extended leave until your 
contract expires at the end of the year". 

In September, 1951, Dr. Keen was asked by the Little Sleeping (Beds) 
Philosophical Society to give a lecture ; without reference to anyone 
and without taking any steps to ensure that members only were present, 
he read this same paper. : 

A member of the audience took the paper down in shorthand and sold 
the report to Mr. Galley, the Editor of the Chronometer Saturn, who pub- 
lished ıt in full in December, 1951. 

On tst January, 1952, Dr. Keen started in new employment with the 
Chronometer Research Association. At a Symposium held by this 
Association in March, 1952, attended by representatives of members, 
the following happened : 


(а) At the request of the members present, Dr. Keen read his paper 
again, and there was a discussion on ir. 

(b) Mr. I. Helpham, the Information Officer of the C.R.A., demon- 
strated a new photo-copying machine. At the request of each of 
the thirty-five members present, he helped each one to make a 
single copy of Dr. Keen’s paper in the Chronometer Saturn during 
the demonstration. 


The matter then received considerable publicity, and on 1st April, 1952, 
the Daily Mammoth wrote up the story as showing the lack of initiative 
of British industry. On znd April, 1952, a question was asked in the 
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House by the member гог Little aes and a big demand arose for 
copies of Dr. Keen’s paper. 

The parties agree on tne facts as ‘set out in this dccument, and eack has 
agreed to present his cleims on the basis of these Zacts before a lawyer. 


CLAIMS EY THE PARTIES 

Dr. KEEN claims : 

(а) copyright as the original author. 

(b) that Handmade Pinions, Ltd., had disclaimed апу interest by the 
‘nonsense’ statement of Sir Manuel Makeham-Best. 

(с) that in repeating tae paper at the C.R.A. meeting he was mezely 
reading a published journal in a private gathering. 

(d) that the thirty-five copies of the paper in the Chronometer Saturn were 
made individually for private study and research, end that the pub-. 
lishers of the Chronometer Saturn had signed the ‘fair copying 
declaration’. 

HANDMADE Prntons, Lrp., claim the copyright on the grounds that 
Dr. Keen wrote the pape- in the course of his employment and must be 
considered as having been commissioned to write it by Handmade 
Pinions, Ltd. At no time had they formally disclaimed their copyright 
interests, and Dr. V. Keen gave his lecture in Septembe-, 1951, without 
their permission. à 

THE EDITOR OF THE Chronometer Saturn claims : 

(a) The copyright at least so far as the presentation of the paper in Big 
journal of Decembe-, 1931, Was concerned. 

(6) That Dr. Keen had given no indication that the meeting of the 
Philosophical Society was private and had put up no notices to 
indicate that the lectire was to be considered as copyright. 

(c) That in the circumstances it is immaterial as far as he is conceraed 
whether the original copyright belongs to Dx. 7. Keen or to 
Hatidmade Pinions, Ltd. 

(d) That Mr. Helpham, the Information Officer, had deliberately 
produced and circulated thirty-five copies of the paper as published 
in his journal in infringement of his copyrigkt; the actual 
mechanics of reprocuction were a mere blind, there being no 
question of single copies being made for private study or research. 

Mr. HgreHAM (C.R.A. Information Officer) claims thet he was fully 
entitled to make a single copy of the paper (the publishers having signed 
the ‘fair copying declaration") for any member of his asscciation for the 
purposes of private study or research. He has no reason to doubt that 
each copy was, in fact, wanted for such a purpose. 

PROCEDURE AT THE Moor ' 

Dr. Keen, Sir Manuel Makeham-Best, Mr. Galley end Mr. Helpham 
(impersonated by Aslib members) each presented his case on the basis 
of the facts given above. 

A member of the legal profession commented on the case. 

The meeting was then open for discussion. 
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COPYRIGHT MOOT 
STATEMENT BY DR. VERREY KEEN 
i (E. B. Uvarov, Courtaulds, Lid.) 


I hope that you will allow me to outline a few simple technical facts 
which, ‘although obviously familiar to most of you, have some bearing 
on the case. 

You all know, of course, the design of the erratic convolute pinion 
which is an essential part of the drive in the peristatic chronometer ; but 
it is perhaps not so well known that its characteristic formula, as originally 
derived by Schwillenstein, is : 


R = 2 mk cos 0 (Е + rr) + log tan W. 


The simplified form generally used is based on the assumption that 7 
` 18 very neatly 45 degrees under normal conditions and the last term 
therefore vanishes. In my paper I was able to show that the use of the 
simplified form is the cause of the accepted but erroneous view that at 
high speeds of manufacture the Gudermannian function tends to a cube, 
thus exceeding the transition point of the alloy. You will see that if the 
last term is not ignored this cannot be true ат any speeds below that of 
light, and therefore slow manufacturing speeds are not necessary. 

Part of my research work at Handmade Pinions, Ltd., approved by the 
Directors, was to determine the maximum safe speed of making the 
pinions, as it had always been thought that even the speeds used in hand 
manufacture were dangerously near the transition limit. In this work 
T found that quite high rates of working had no effect on the alloy. This 
led me to question the accuracy of the simplified Schwillenstein formula ; 
it proved possible to show mathematically that the simpliication was 
based ona fallacy, and that slow speeds of production were quite un- 
necessary. The designing of suitable machinery for the process was then 
a relatively simple matter. (In reply to a question Dr. Keen said, ‘No one 
worried about my hours, I rather think I was a sort of consultaft’.) 

At that time I was too busy to pursue the problem as part of the 
Company's research programme ; but the mathematics interested me so 
much that I did the mathematical analysis and typed the results at home, 
appending details of the machinery which would be suitable. It then 
occurred to me that my findings might have some commercial implica- 
tions, and therefore I felt I should let Sir Manuel see the paper immediately 
and before anyone else. I was very surprised and hurt by his reaction to it. 

Although I do not know much about copyright, I am convinced that 
my claims are sound. The paper was written in my own time, with my 
own stationery and typewriter and it embodied my own special knowledge. 
I submitted it unconditionally to Sir Manuel, who rejected if out of hand. 
It was pernaps rather foolish of me not to have kept the copy which I had 
given to him ; as far as I can remember, I leit it behind with a lot of other 
papers. It seems obvious that, at that stage, I was the sole owner of the 
copyright. 

Next, when already on my extended leave, I was asked to give a paper 
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to the Little Sleeping Pailosophical Society. I naturally chose to present 
my discovery of the fallacious simplification of the Schwillenstein formula; 
the simplest way to do this was to read the paper І had submitted to Sir 
Manuel. This paper, as I have said, included details of machinery for 
making the pinions, although from my point of view this was a minor 
issue, and one which, as I see now, would have been better left out. I 
assumed that the meeting was private and I had no reason to suspect 
that non-members might be present ; but I must say that I was a very 
rare visitor to the Sociezy's meetings and knew few of the members by 
sight. 

After my paper had been given, I went on a cycling tour without leaving 
an address for correspondence. I therefore did not receive any letters 
about my paper until my return late in November, whea I found a letter 
from Mr. Galley enclosing proofs of the proposed publication in the 
Chronometer Saturn. There was also a letter from the Secretary о? the 
Little Sleeping Philosophical Society, explaining that he had tried several 
times to get me on the te.ephone. 

(In answer to a questicn by the ‘judge’, Dr. Keen replied, ‘No, I did 
not actually give consent.) 

Next, as you know, I read this paper at the Chronometer Research 
Association Symposium. Even if I had lost the copyrigh: by then, which 
I do not accept, I do not believe that I infringed anyone zlse's ownership 
by reading the paper. If - was the owner, I had no objection to copies 
being made at the Symposium ; if I was not, the cooies were still made 
fully in accordance with the fair copying declaration. 


STATEMENT BY SIR MANUEL MAKEHAM-BEST 
(Frank SurrH, Royal Aeronautical Sccrety) 


І have ño wish either to argue with Dr. Keen on technical matters ог 
to confuse my audience with abstruse mathematics ; we are only con- 
sidering the ownership of the copyright. 

Dr. Keen was recommended to me as a very able and enthusiastic 
research engineer with the E1ghest qualifications and an excelent academic 
record. We appointed him in 1951 to be in charge of our programme of 
research and development. At the beginning of the year ke was told the 
general lines on which the work was to proceed ; the aim was to improve 
our existing methods of manufacture, but Dr. Keen was to be responsible 
for deciding what particula- problems were to be studied with that aim 
in view. In fact, we gave bim a free hand in applying his knowledge and 
skill to furthering the 1nterests of Handmade Pinions, Ltd. Tt was left to 
him to report his results and recommend modifications at his discretion, 
and he was not subjected to any supervision. 

І was therefore surprised, to say the least, that the first report which I - 
received from him should have been а badly typed paper, fall of obscure 
calculations, of which the only part to affect Handmade Pinions, Ltd., 
was his claim that our methods are wrong. If the paper kad any signi- 
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ficance at all, it meant that Handmade Pinions, Ltd., should go out of 
business. 

We were, as I have said, prepared to give Dr. Keen a great deal of 
freedom, but we were not prepared to let him use our facilities and pay 
him a salary for working in direct opposition to our interests. It was 
obvious that Dr. Keen’s work, whatever its academic merit, was not in 
our interests and I decided that his contract would not be renewed and 
that 1t would be to our advantage to part company with him at once. 

This does not mean that we disclaimed our copyright ownership of 
the paper. Whether it was typed in official wo-king hours or not seems 
immaterial ; Dr. Keen never was guilty of a slavish adherence to official 
times and was not subjected to any control 1n this respect ; the subject 
matter was entirely based on Dr. Keen’s worx in our employ and the 
paper must therefore be our property. Our condemnation of the paper 
is not the same as a disclaimer of copyright, since the paper, in unscrupu- 
lous hands, could be easily used as a weapon against Handmade Pinions, 
Ltd. In fact, Dr. Keen’s successor, Mr. Crawley, bas already presented 
me with a report showing that there is an error in arithmetic in Dr. 
Keen's paper (resulting from the use of an electronic computor which he 
insisted on installing in his laboratory), and it is our intention to permit 
Mr. Crawley to publish this in the near future. The position is therefore 
that a paper which we believe to be both damaging and erroneous, but 
which is our legal property, has been read, reported, printed and dupli- 
cated without our consent. 


STATEMENT BY MR. GALLEY 
(Е. B. Ковевтѕ, Engineering) 


When we bought the report of Dr. Keen's paper we were paying only 


- for the report of a meeting prepared by a shorthand reporter. „The pay- 
' ment was not a payment for the paper itself. 


In common with most scientific and technical periodicals, we never 
publish a lecture that has been given to a society without first obtaining 
the permission of the society, unless, of course, there is a standing 
agreement that we may do so. As between societies and periodicals, it is 
usually understood that, when a paper is presented to a society, the copy- 
right of the paper becomes the property of the society, and it is not 
necessary for the editor of a periodical to ask the author for permission 
to publish the paper. 

Therefore, when I received the report I wrote to the secretary of the 
Little Sleeping Philosophical Society for permission to publish it. At the 
same time I asked if I might borrow a set of the illustrations which are 
an essential part of the paper. I received both the permission and the 
illustrations. 

I would have-been happier with the autho-'s own typescript, but I was 
unable to contact him quickly to obtain it; the secretary of the society 
said that Dr. Keen was difficult to get hold of during his extended leave. 

However, when the galley proofs and proofs of the illustrations were 
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ready, I sent one set to the secretary of the ѕосіегу and one to Dr. Keen 
for their approval and for their corrections, if any. The secretary replied 


that he was quite content to lezve the correcting to Dr. Keen, and Dr. ~ 


Keen returned the procfs with a few minor corrections which we incor- 
porated before publication. 

I hope it will now be clear that the Chronometer Saturn does not claim 
the copyright of Dr. Keen’s paper. We do claim, however, the copyright 
of the particular form cf presentation of the paper in our journal. This 
applies especially to the line illustrations, which were re-drawn in our 
office for block-making purposes. So far as we weze concerned, the 
paper had been given, or presented—I think those worcs are significant— 
to the society. 

Nov, regarding the photo-copying of tae relevart pages of the Chrono- 
meter Saturn at the C.R.A. meeting. As you know, we subscribe to the 
Fair-Copying Declaration issued by the Royal Society in 1949. 

But, in the preamble со that declaration the following words occur : 

‘Tt is assumed that they (i.e. scientists requiring copies of papers) take 
all reasonable steps to secure the original journals or separates s papers 
e require—’. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that zhe thirty-five members of the C.R.A. 
who were supplied with photo-copies of these pages of the Chronometer 
Saturn by Mr. Helpham had not ‘taken all reasonable steps to secure the 
original journals’. I am sure of this because, ever since the December, 
1951, issue of the Chronometer Saturn was published, we have had stocks 
either of that issue or of separates of Dr. Keen's paper. 

Furthermore, the decla-ation itself says : 

"We (that is to say, the proprietors of a journal) will Med it as fair 
dealing . . . when an organization makes anc delivers a single reproduction 
of a part of an issue... to a person or his agent representing in writing 
that he desires such reproduction . . 

It is quite clear, I think, that the thirty-five members did not, 
individually or collective.y, make such a representation in writing to 
Mr. Helpham. 

Therefore, since the terms of the Fair-Copying Declaration were not 
adhered to in two particilars, Mr. Helpham cannot claim protection. 

We do not intend to take any legal actior. in this matter. Ignorance of 
the law is no excuse, but I can well imagine that, since the phrase ‘It is 
assumed that they take all reasonable steps to secure the original jouraals 
..."isinthe preamble to tne Declazation but not in the Declaration itself, 


many scientists are not aware of their personal responsibility in this 


connection. 

I ‘therefore suggest that -he Royal Society should be asked to consider 
the possible revision of the declaration so tkat 1t would read : 

‘We will regard it as fair dealing . . . whea an organization makes and 
delivers... to a person or his agent representing in wri iting that he desires 
such reproduction i in lieu of a loan or manual transcription and that he 
has taken all reasonable steps to secure the original journals or separates 
of papers...’ 
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STATEMENT BY MR. I. HELPHAM 
(J. Warre, British Internal Combustion Engine Research Association) 


As the Information Officer of the Chronometer Research Association, 


‚ 1 was the executive who facilitated the making of the thirty-five copies of 


Dr. Keen’s paper, which the Editor of the Chronometer Saturn claims was 
a deliberate infringement of his copyright. I trust everyone is duly 
impressed by the almost too perfect legal correctness of many of the 
statements made to-night, but being the last defendant let me tell you of 
some of the things that really happened. In the first place I submit there 
was no infringement by the C.R.A. on the grounds that : 


(а) the making of the copies was permissible under section 2 (1) (7) of 
the Copyright Act, 1911, and under the Fair Copying Declaration 
which the Editor of the Chronometer Saturn had signed. 


(b) the copies were made without the use, in the copyright sense, of 
any material on which the Editor of the Chronometer Saturn could 
claim copyright. 


(с) the Editor of the Saturn was not the owner of any copyright, since 
any authority he had from the Little Sleeping Philosophical Society 
was invalid. For example, an author who is not the copyright 
owner cannot present the copyright to a learned society, and this 
may be the position in the present case. 


I appreciate that if 1t is found that Handmade Pinions, Ltd., are the 
owners of the copyright, I have another case to answer, but I ask leave 
to deal with that later. 

May I review the events so far as C.R.A. are concerned ? 


У Dr Keen joined the staff of the C.R.A. on ist January, 1952, and as 


b 


I had read his paper in the December issue of the Saturn, I took an early 
opportunity of discussing it with him. He handed me a typewritten copy 
of his paper, and mentioned that it was the last spare copy. He had made 
four copies on an old typewriter he had at home, and from the appearance 
of the copy given to me, it had not been made by a professional typist. 
Dr. Keen assured me that no other copies had been made with his 
knowledge and consent ; one copy had been handed to Sir Manuel, he 
still retained a copy, and the fourth had been handed to the Secretary of 
the Little Sleeping Philosophical Society for reproduction in the Trans- 
actions. The Society’s transactions are invariably erratic in their date of 
issue, but normally they would appear by the beginning of the next 
session, say October, 1952. They have not been issued, and I suggest 
there is a very good reason, not unconnected with the present pro- 
ceedings. 

On comparing the typewritten copy with the Saturn article I found 
they were substantially identical, the main difference being that all 
reference by number to the figures had been deleted. Naturally, the 
figures were not included in the shorthand report. However, Dr. Keen 
had described the figures in considerable detail, and Mr. Galley was able 
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to disguise the omission by minor adjustments in the text. Only the 
specialist seeking to carry out Dr. Keen’s findings under a variety of 
conditions would require the information regarding ictermediate values 
provided by the figures. Mr. Galley says the figures were included and 
I must ask him to explain why tkey do not appear in the copy I received 
in the normal distribution, and which I have here. Then again, Mr. 
Galley says he would rather have used the author’s ccpy instead of the 
shorthand report. Now Dr. Keen gave the Secretary of the Little Sleeping 
Philosophical Society a copy, and although Mr. Galley says he obtained 
from the Secretary permission to publisb the report, and borrowed copies 
of the figures, he could mt borrow the paper to copy, kut had to use the 
shorthand report he paid for—a little curious I suggest ? 

There is a point which it is essential should be understood, namely 
that, so far as the chronometer industry is concerned, we are not dis- 
cussing an ordinary paper. 'Ihe results given 1n the paper are of very 
great and immediate importance to the industry. 

It is common knowledge in the industry that Handmace Pinions, Ltd., 
have had a monopoly in the making of Erratic Piniors for about 250 
years. The difficulties and costs of obtaining the esseatial skilled craftsmen 
in adequate numbers, and the ‘know-how’ in the preparation of the 
special material, has dete-red other companies from maxing their own 
pinions—independent of their views on the ѕігепр of Handmade 
Pinion's present patent position, which, of necessity, is now basec on 
patents for minor improvements. It is also well known that, in the 
increasingly competitive conditions obtaining at the pzesent time, the 
high price charged for thesz pinions was an embarrassment to the industry, 
while the large profits made by Handmade Pinions, Ltd., were a cause of 
envy. In these circumstances, the industry was extremely anxious to find 
an alternative to the Handmade Erratic pinion. 

At the February, 1952, meeting of the Research Committee of C.R.A., 
Dr. Keen's paper was discassed during lunch, and the matter was raised 
at the end of the meeting. The Director of Research was asked to prepare 
immediately a programme concerning the development cf the machines 
and the testing of the new gears for discussion at a special meeting. There 
was no doubt about the importance of the matter, and even less doubt 
that members wanted a copy of the paper for private study and had not 
been able to get one. The Chronometer Saturn is not one ОЁ the essential 
technical journals for the industry, and many members of the Association 
do not subscribe to it, being conteat to borrow from thz Association's 
library the odd copy which, from our abstracts, they find zontains some- 
thing of interest to them. 

Earlier in the same meeting some favourable comments had been 
made on the improved standard of reproduction of our Research Reports, 
with reduction in costs, and after I had given a brief desc-iption of the 
new process used, I was requested to arrange a demonstration of it during 
the next visit of members to the Laboratory, and preferably at the con- 
clusion of the Symposium already arranged for 13th March. 

Early in March the Director of Research was asked bv the Chairman 
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of the Research Committee to arrange that Dr. Keen would be prepared 
to read his paper on the day of the Symposium, if the majority of the 
members present favoured this change in the programme. 

Following the Research Committee meeting, I had two things to do, 
firstly to arrange a demonstration of the new DUROLITH printing 
process, for which I required new copy, and secondly, to find a way of 
making copies of Dr. Keen’s paper available to committee members. 
Dr. Keen preferred that copies of his paper should not be available to 
members until after the meeting. In the circumstances it seems reasonable 
to use Dr. Keen’s paper as copy for the demonstration. Mr. Galley says 
spare copies and separates were available, and if this is so it was the first 
time in the history of the Saturn—all our members were unable to obtain 
copies, and when I made enquiries that is certainly not what I was told 
by his Secretary, Miss Print. 

I arranged for the necessary printing plates to be prepared, the cover 
page carrying the usual announcement restricting the purposes for which 
the copy could be used and prohibiting further reproduction. I also had 
plates made of the figures and these were traced in our Drawing Office 
from Dr. Keen’s originals. I had the choice of using Dr. Keen’s type- 
script or the Safurn’s printed copy. As the preparation of the plates is a 
photographic process, the printed copy was an obvious choice, particu- 
larly as the typescript was in poor shape. I did not have the copies run-off 
because the quality of the reproduction by this process was not in doubt, 
having been proved by the high quality of the Research Reports already 
issued; what was in doubt was the degree of skill necessary to produce 
copies of this quality. Actually, although the obtaining of first-class 
copies on both sides of the paper at one setting appeared complicated, 
І was satisfied that the skill required was of a very normal order. An 
obvious way of proving my point was to invite the members to make their 
own copies. I was convinced that they would all succeed in, making 
readable copies, and that these copies would fulfil their other requirements. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the actual mechanics of reproduction were 
not a mere blind, as has been suggested. 

Naturally I gave considerable thought to the copyright position, but 
before stating my case there is an extremely important point which I ask 
should be considered, 

Co-operative research is established in industry and it is certain to 
remain. It is a part of Government policy, is State subsidized, and every 
effort is being made to extend it, so there is little probability of it being 
abandoned. I do not suggest that the days of the individual research 
worker, operating in isolation, are over, but the research work carried 
out in this way is becoming an increasingly small proportion of the total. 
Co-operative research, in its broadest aspects, is controlled by committees, 
so that the permission to make one copy for research purposes has no 
value to co-operative research. In the present case there is no doubt that 
the Research Committee required to be informed in considerable detail 
regarding Dr. Keen’s proposals, in order that they could fulfil their 
function of ensuring that the programme of research proposed by the 
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Director of Research and Dr. Keen would in fáct p-ovide the information 
urgently required by industry to enable the pinions to be manufactured 
by the new process, and to prove whether the pinions so manufactured ` 
would give service equal to the Handmade pinions. Dr. Keen's proposals 
were complex and a good deal of study was necessary to understand them 
thoroughly. > 

І appreciate that on this question of fair dealing we ate concerned with 
the law as it is, and not as it should be, but I beg leave to doubt if the 
Courts would interpret the law in a manner which would deliberately 
handicap co-operative research. If there is any doubr on this point, I 
suggest it should be made very clear in any future amendment of the 
Copyright Act. 

I discussed the question of copyright with Dr. Keen and he assured 
me that neither he nor Handmade Pinions, Ltd., had authorized the 
publication in the Chronometer Saturn. He stated that he considered him- 
self the owner of the copyright, and when I suggested that there might be 
some doubt about this, as he was an employee of Handmade Pinions, Ltd:, 
he assured me that Hand-nade Pinions, Ltd., had discla:med any interest 
in the paper. 

I did not feel justified in pressing this point too closely, but as I was not 
satisfied I decided that, if called upon to justify my actions, I would rely 
in the main upon fair copying for my defence. 

The Symposium was duly held on 13th March, and towards the 
middle of the afternoon the Chairman proposed that Dr. Keen be asked 
to read his paper, and this was agreed. The discussion was intense in the 
eagerness to elicit further information. Eventually, members proceeded 
to the Duplicating Room for the printing demonstration, all accepted the 
invitation to make a copy for themselves, and all succeeded in makiag a 
very fair copy. There was no doubt about the populerity of the text 
chosen as the subject of the demonstration, but not one member asked ' 
for a second copy. ! ` 

My case is that each of the thirty-five copies was made'for private study 
and for research purposes, that each copy was made and used indepen- 
dently by a different individual and although I facilitatéd the making of 
the copies, I did not actually make them. I submit that it is immaterial that 
after studying their copy privately, the members met to ciscuss the most 
profitable lines of further research. My actions were within the scope of 
section 2 (т) (7) of the Copyright Act, 1911, and’ in addition Mr. Galley 
had signed the Fair Copy:ng Declaration on behalf of the Chronomster 
Saturn. 

I mentioned earlier that I had the choice of copying Dr. Keen’s type- 
script or Mr. Galley's published article, so that quite independently of 
Mr. Galley I had available to me the full text of the paper, the author's 
particular and original exp-ession of these new thoughts and ideas, and 
in the very form and sequence of the words used, complete in every 
detailed particular. · 

In what way then did I infringe Mr. Galley's copyright ? in the | 
selection of the fount or size of the type? the arrangement of the number 
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of words ın a line ? or was his printed page so beautifully arranged that 
it ranked as one of those works of art which must not be photographed— 
which is all I did. I contend that I did not infringe Mr. Galley’s copyright, 
always assuming that he has any. 

I admit that I am indebted to Mr. Galley’ s unauthorized publication 
for my defence under ‘Fair copying’, since delivery of a lecture in public 
is not publication and there can be no fair copying of an unpublished 
paper. This is, for me, 2 fortunate circumstance, of which I had know- 
ledge before I made the copies. 

Regarding the shorthand report made at the meeting, I suggest this 
is a case where a contract may be implied on the part of persons attending 
a private lecture not to take down, for future pablication, the text of the 
paper read. 

In short, the publication of Dr. Keen’s paper in the Ja/ura was : 

(а) without consent of the author and the copyright owner, if these 

are not the same person—while 


(b) the meeting was private, not public, so that notices under section 2 
(1) (0) were not required 
(c) theshorthand report, made by a member, was a breach of confidence 


(d) the copyright owner was entitled to an injunction to restrain use of 
the shorthand report. 


In view of the good relationship between Dr. Keen and the C.R.A. 
I agree that a decision favourable to Dr. Keen would be favourable to 
the Association. 


(Following a question by Counsel, Mr. Helpbam continued) 

Certain technical matters have been mentioned in this legal discussion, 
and І must ask leave to categorically deny Sir Manuel's statement that 
there is a mistake in Dr. Keen's formula. There are some high-class 
mathematicians on the staff of the Association and they have found no 
fault with it, but the proof is in the fact that we have adapted a machine 
to shape the new pinions and although they are not as accurate as we will 
get on the new machines we are designing, nevertheless, on test, the 
pinions have given a higher efficiency than we have ever obtained with a 
Handmade Pinion. 

'The lucrative monopoly in the manufacture of erratic pinions which 
Handmade Pinions, Ltd., have enjoyed for so long 1s about to be broken. 

May І conclude by expressing my appreciazion of the decision, by the 
Saturn and Mr. Galley, not to take legal action against the Association 
and 1 accept this decision as an expression of -heir genuine interest in the 
well-being of the chronometer industry, and not as an assessment of the 
legal position. 

(In accordance mith professional etiquette, the member of the legal profession 
who kindly came to comment on the hypothetical case outlined above must remain 
anonymous. Ніз opinion of the case as a whole is summarized, but since anonymous 
judgments! are not, in general, desirable, it has дееп decided not to publish his 
answers to questions put forward by members in the subsequent discussion. Some 
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of the remarks and questions themselves, however, are reprodeced below because it 
is felt that they may be helpful in reminding readers of various aspects of copyright 
law on which expert opinion should be sought in any actual case.) 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS 
Bx А MEMBER oF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


The first question to be decided was whether Handmade Pinions, 
Ltd., or Dr. Keen was the first owner of the copyright under Section 
5 (1) (b) of the CopyrigEt Act, 1911. This involved a consideration of 
whether there was a contract of service and, if so, whether the work was 
made in the course of D-. Keen's employment. It was aiso necessary to 
consider whether Handmade Pinions, Ltd., had discleimed any rights 
which they had as a result of their managing director's comment. On 
the evidence it appeared clear that there was a contract of service and 
that Dr. Keen was not & consultant but a servant of the company. It 
also appeared to be reasonably clear that the paper was not produced in 
the course of Dr. Keen’s employment, since he was not employed to do 
anything except improve existing methods of manufacture. On this 
basis, Dr. Keen was the first owner of the copyright, «nd the question 
of disclaimer by Handmade Pinions, Ltd., did not strictl7 arise, althcugh 
if the company had been the first owner it was unl:ke-y that they had 
disclaimed any rights in the circumstances. 

With regard to the meeting of the Philosophical Society at which 
Dr. Keen read his paper, it was important to detemine whether the 
meeting was a public or a private one. After consideration of the author- 
ities, 1t seemed clear that the meeting was private, so that the sale of the 
shorthand note taken by a member of the audience was a breach of 
confidence and its publication in the Chronometer Sarurn was an infringe- 
ment of Dr. Keen’s rights. For the purpose of the Moot it could be 
assumed that the report :n the Chronometer Saturn possessed sufficient 
originality to entitle 1t to copyright, subject to Dr. Keen's rights against 
the newspaper. 

It remained therefore to consider whether the production of thirty-five 
copies of the newspaper account was ‘fair copying’ within the meaning 
of Section 2 (7) of the Act. After consideration of the authorities, it 
appeared clear that neither the Act nor the Fair Copyiag Declaration 
afforded any defence. However, since everything done at the symposium 
was done with the consent of Dr. Keen, who could restrain further 
publication of the Chronometer Saturn’s report, it was improbable that any 
action would lie, other than on purely technical grouncs, against Mr. 
Helpham or the members of the Chronometer Research Association. 


* 
Discussion 
Mnr. J. E, Warcur (Institution of Electrical Engineers) asked, ‘If a 5tinzed invitaton 
to attend the meeting of the Research Association had included an application form Zor 
a photocopy of Dr. Keen's paper and each of the thirty-five members had signed it, 
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would the preparation of thirty-five copies by the Information Officer be permissible 
as thirty-five single copies individually required?’ 

Miss I, M. Save (British Iron and Steel Research Asscciation) said that it was stated 
by Mr. Galley thft Dr. Keen returned the proofs of his lecture (as published in the 
Chronometer Saturn) to Mr. Galley with minor correcticns. Did this not amount to 
consent to publication by Dr. Keen ? 


Mr. L. J. Н. НАтгок (Ministry of Supply, TPA/3 (ТІ.В)) commented that the judg- 
ment for Dr. Keen was mainly based on the assumption that as he was employed to do 
research in the interests of the firm, his report, which appeared to be so inimical to those 
interests, did not fall within the terms of his contract with the firm. He suggested that 
the assumption that the mass-production methods found by Dr. Keen to be practicable 
for a device hitherto made only by hand might, in fact, not be against the interests of 
the firm who could well, by Dr. Keen’s methods, greatly increase their output, Dr. 
Keen, in fact, might have thought that the entirely new method he advocated was 
really 1n the best interests of the firm. In that case the judgment in Dr. Keen’s favour 
and against the firm would be based on a wrong assumption. 


МА. J. E. І. FARRADANSZ (Tate & Lyle Research Laboratories) remarked that Dr. 
Keen had said that he wrote the paper in his spare time. As Dr. Keen’s hours were most 
irregular, and were recognized as such by Sir Manuel Makeham-Best, was 1t not clear 
that at no time could it be said that Dr. Keen was not working for Handmade Pinions, 
Ltd. ? 


Mr. A. Н. Horrowav (Ministry of Supply, TPA/3 (Т.В) ) said that it was stated in 
evidence, and not contradicted, that Dr. Keen had the assistance of a skilled employee 
of the Company. Did this not mean that the information he obtained with this assistance 
and incorporated in his paper was the property of the Company and should not have 
been disclosed without its specific permission ? 

Mx. J. Surra (British Transport Commission) asked : 

(a) ‘What would the position be if Mr. Helpham had made all thirty-five copies 

himself > ' 


(b) ‘What would the position be if the Chairman of the C.R.A. Meeting had an- 
nounced that copies of the paper were about to be made and asked any of those 
present who wanted one to sign the sheet of paper provided ? 


Mr. Ѕтвунмѕом (British Internal Combustion Engine Research Association) asked, 
‘If the individual members of the C.R.A. had each placed separate orders with a com- 
mercial concern whose business it was to make copies (such as Photostat, Ltd,), would 
that have been an infringement ?' 


Mrs. А. M. Wnrrrow (Incorporated Society of Auctioneers) said the Editor of the 
Chronometer Saturn claimed that he had obtained permission from the Secretary of the 
Philosophical Society to report Dr. Keen’s paper. Does the copyright ever pass over 
from the author to the society before which it is read, or does it remain his ? 


Ма. К. Lanner (United Steel Companies, Ltd.) asked, ‘Supposing there had been a 
clause in the contract between Makeham-Best and Keen, giving the former all rights to 
copyright or invention, then could not his written rejection of the paper have been 
tantamount to a renunciation of any claim ?' 


Mr. FARRADANE said that, even if Handmade Pinions, Ltd., did not stipulate, in 
their contract with Dr. Keen, that any invention of his was to be the property of the 
fitm, was 1t not correct to say that Dr. Keen could not have written his paper without 
access to the experience and secrets of the firm, so that the firm should have had rights 
in regard to the paper. 


Mr. К. B. SHaw (British Scientific Instrument аын Association) asked for 
further information on the question of ‘permission to publish’. Assuming that Dr. 
Keen had given permission to the Chronometer Saturn to publish his paper, was he still 
entitled to give his consent to publication in the Transactions of the Little Sleeping 
Philosophical Society, or in any other periodical ? 
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Mrs. Вомноммк (General Electric Co., Ltd., Coventry) said, ‘In the matter of inven- 
tion, improvements to headings, layout, ete., by which the Editor of the Chronometer 
Saturn acquired the copyright, is this done purposely by edito-s апі, if so, does it account 
for the fact that one so often hears people say, after having presented a paper, that they 
do not recognize it when 1t appears in print ?" 


Dr. M. Gorzr (Ministry of Supply, Aylesbury) supported the remarks of previous 
speakers that the written comment of the Managing Director on Dr. Keen’s paper did 


not suggest that he had repudiated his claim to the ownership of the copyright of . 


Dr. Keen's suggestions. She said that from the firm's point of view the Managing 
Director was right i in stating that the ideas set forth by Dr. Keen were ‘nonsense and 
of no use to us". If Dr. Keen’s ideas had been put into practice the бет would have gone 
out of business, 


Мк. STEVENSON asked, ‘On the analogy of inventor’s rights, d:d not his employer’s 
rejection of his work entitle Dr. Keen to publish it, for would it not be conta-y to 
public interest if his employer could smother a useful idea chat happened to coaflict 
with the employer's interests ?' 


Mr. D. Scorr WrLsow (North Thames Gas Board) said, ‘A previous questioner 
implied that Dr. Keen might have been compelled to resign in o-det that his process 
for making pinions by machine might be suppressed by Handmade Pinions, Ltd. Is it 
not a fact that such suppression would be very difficult ? If (оге were no patents 
involved, Dr. Keen could always take his process to another fitm after his resignation. 
If there were patents covering the process or plant, then, if Handmade Pinions, Lsd., 
attentpied to suppress the invention, application could be made under the Patents Act for 
the patents to be endorsed Licence of Right, in which case the grant of a licence to 
Dr. Keen himself ot to any other firm he had interested in the process could be ensured 
—ot, presumably, Handmade Pinions, Ltd., could be made to work the process.’ 

Ма. A. J. Deemme (Individual member) asked what would the legal position bz of 
a company circulating copies taken from technical journals to members of its steff ? 

Miss NicnorsoN (Royal Holloway College) said that, as she understood it, there 
were two points in favour of Dr. Keen’s ownership of copyright : 

(т) The work in question was not what he was appointed to ао. 

(2) In any case he did it in his own time, : 

What would have been the position had he done work for which he was not appointed 
wholly in фіз employer's time р 

Ма. Je Syxes (Furniture Development Council) asked whether it would have made 
any difference if the Research Association had made the copies anc sent them out on 
loan ? 

Mns. Basserr (Oxford University Press) asked whether, if the: thirty-five people 
requesting copies of Dr. Keen's papet in the Chronometer Saturn ard the Information 
Officer had all been employed by one блр, would each of the thirty-five copies still have 
counted as an individual copy 7 

Mn. J. Warre (British Internal Combustion Engine Research Association) enquired, 
‘As punitive damages are never awarded, can it be assumed that the reason why legal 
action is not taken for infringem=nt, if only a few, or even thirty-five copies are involved, 
is the small damages that could Ee awarded ?—exception being cases where considerable 
prestige is involved ?' 
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FACTS CONCERNING PATENTS, OF PARTICULAR 
INTEREST TO INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIANS AND 
INFORMATION OFFICERS 


By Ско. H. Davison 
Secretary, The United Steel Companies, Lad., Research and Development Department 


Manchester, 30th January, 1953 


INTRODUCTION 


O keep this pape? within measurable compass, I propose not to 

discuss the history of British Patent Law except to point out that 
the 1624 Statute of King James, which covered the original law of patents 
іп а single clause, has been replaced in the 1949 Act by 103 clauses followed 
by three formidable schedules, this being the 32nd Patents Act to be 
placed upon the Statute Book. 

The most successful patents have been taken out for quite simple 
things, often by people quite unassociated with the trade they cover. 
A farmer invented the typewriter; a painter (Morse) invented the 
telegraph ; a bank clerk invented the hand camera, and so on. 

According to Mr. W. A. Bagley in his book Everyman inventor, although 
some women have excelled in invention, normally the feminine mind 
does not seem so adaptable as the male. Perhaps a woman is more 
patient, She will wash up greasy dishes year after year, whereas, given 
the same job, a man will soon be wondering how to devise some method 
of lightening the task. In any case, women accounted for less than one 
per cent. of inventions in 1951. 

In the metallurgical sphere, by far the majozity of research wqrkers are 
following a programme set for them by higher executives ; hence the 
invention may frequently be said to precede the use of the rescarch 
facilities, the latter having the function of proving the invention, although 
it is equally true to say that trained observation during the course of 
research work can likewise inspire an invention. 

Tt is doubtful whetner a free-lance inventor can compete nowadays 
with the great industrial concerns which maintain large teams of paid 
research workers with the most up-to-date equipment, although it is a 
fact that in the past private individuals invented the safety razor, the 
electric car starter, case hardening of steel, monotype, diesel engines, 
bakelite, the gyro compass, calcium carbide, ètc. 

As to the profitability of inventions, few things pay better than patented 
toys. The roller skate brought the inventor £200,000 ; the ball with 
elastic attached yielded an income of {10,000 per annum, and so on. 
You may also remember that the Government awarded Sir Donald 
Bailey £12,000 in connection with the Bailey bridge, Sir Frank Whittle 
£100,000 fot his jet propulsion and gas turbine inventions, and £94,600 
to various claimants in connection with the invention of radar, amongst 
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this being an award of £50,000 to Sir Robert Watson Watt, all of which 
amounts were free of income tax. However, many first-class ideas often 


fail for want of adequaze financial backing, and to counteract this the ^ 


Development of Inventions Act, 1948, wasintroducec. Under this Act, the 
National Research Development Corporation has the fuaction of ensuring 
the development or exploitation of inventions where ths public interest 
so requires, particular stress being laid on inventions resulting from 
` public research but without limiting the Corporation thereto. 

Many of the inventiors of the past would not now 20161 the essential 
conditions of the new Patents Act. There ate many interesting examples 
of this. I might perhaps quote the following by way of light relief : 


A DEVICE FOR KEEPING COOL WHEN HIKING. The heels of the boots are 
like small bellows and a flexible pipe leads from them tc the inside of the 
hat, so that when walking, gusts of cold air are directed to the heated 
brow. 

А DEVICE FOR KEEPING THE FEET WARM IN COLD WEATHER. A flexible 
tube conveys warm air from the mouth to the shoes. 

PROTECTION AGAINST BEING BURIED ALIVE. Air pipes are provided 
from the top of the coffin -o the open air. When the unfortunate occupant 
returns to life, he pulls the string, opens the air pipe and angs an electric 
bell. ; 

Still another invention was one for the cremation of relatives, grinding 
down the ashes of the bones into a powder for incorporation into a 
plastic composition for making door handles or umbrella handles, thus 
ensuring service from rela-ives even after death. 


Major CHANGES INTRODUCED BY THE NEW ACT 


(а) The applicant. Hithe-to the inventor had to apply for the patent 
either alone or jointly with others and had to remain the applicant until 
the grant*was made. To-day he need not be the applicant, but can assign 
the right to apply. 

(P) Priority dates. Each claim rests оп its own date which it inherits 
from provisional, compleze or convention specifications. It is now 
clearly recognized, for instance, that the complete specification may 
contain additional related inventive matter. 


(с) Opposition. The grounds for opposition have been extended. 


(d) Secret inventions. Provision is made for the prosecution of patent 
applications for secret inventions up to the stage of acceptance but not of 
publication or grant. The need for secrecy is determined by a Govern- 
ment Department, but provision is made for review of the matter once a 
year. The patentee, of course, can seek compensation foz any hardship 
imposed by the secrecy. 


(е) Amendment of specification. Provision is now made for che grant of a 
patent of addition to a patentee who finds that he has drawn his claims 
too narrowly to include obvrous modifications of his inventon. 


(f) Compulsory licences. Thee new grounds of attack are created : 
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1. when the invention is not being worked in the United Kingdom 
to the fullest extent reasonably practicable ; 

2. when the export market is not being supplied ; 

3. when the working of another patented invention which makes 


a substantial contribution to the art is being prevented or 
hindered. 


(g) Infringements. 

1. An exclusive licensee can now sue for infringement as if he 
were the patentee. 

2. A person can take the initiative and seek a court declaration 
that what he is doing or proposing to do is not or would not be 
an infringement. 

3. Infringement proceedings may, if agreed between the parties, 
be tried by the Comptroller. 

(Ё) Spectral Patent Judge. In the Amending Patents and Designs Act, also 
of 1949, provision is made for an increase of one in the number of high 
court judges, to allow a judge specially qualified in patent matters to be 
appointed. 


WHEN 15 A BRITISH INVENTION PATENTABLE ? 


Essential features. "The following features are now essential for every 
British Patent : 

1. The invention must consist in a manufacture, not merely a 
discovery or a theoretical principle ; it may cover an article, a 
method or a process of manufacture or of testing. 

2. The invention must involve an inventive step and must not be 
obvious. 

3. The invention must be new ; this means that it must not be 
anticipated by knowledge available to the public in this'country 
on the priority date, owing to prior use or prior publicatton. 

4. Theinvention must be useful ; this means that it must do what 
it purports to do. 

5. Renewal fees must be paid from the fifth to the sixteenth year. 

6. The use of the invention must not be contrary to law. 


7. The patent must not be used in a manner constituting an abuse 
of monopoly. 


Ingenuity and ideas insufficient. The invention must be something which 
is wanted and must be practical. It is not always the man who first thinks 
of the idea who receives the patent, but the man who acts first. 

Simplicity not necessarily a bar. Simplicity, however, is no objection to 
an inventive step. The story of the egg of Columbus is an example 
showing that the most simple solution of a problem is often the most 
ingenious. The story is that when Columbus was at a banquet given in 
his honour in Spain, one of the party said to Columbus that even if he had 
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not discovered America, plenty of Spaniards would have been able to 
do so. Columbus passed a hard-boiled egg round and said : ‘You try 
to make this egg stand on end as I can’. It was passed round but no one 
could make it stand on end. The egg was passed back to Columbus, who 
simply crushed the bottom of the egg and it stood on end. 

Food and medicine. Previously food and medicine were not patentable ; 
that is to say, mere prescriptions for food or medicine are not considered 
to be inventions. The new Act, however, renders it sossible to claim 
protection for a substance intended for food and medizine with certain 
reservations ; but, unlike other inventions, the Comptroller can grant 
compulsory licences without obtaining proof of failure to work the 
invention or proof of excessive prices, etc. 

Process patents. During Mr. Hollins’ Sheffield lecture in 1951, he was 
questioned as to the practical utility of patents relating to processes and 
admitted that, in very many instances, it would be extremely difficult for 
a patentee to prove that other people were utilizing his invention, in that 
the finished article would not necessarily disclose this. He pointed cut, 
however, that particularly in large companies, there is always a possibility 
of a disgruntled employee giving information. He therefore thought that 
if the process were of any value, it was worth protecting. 

Inventions based on existing patents. At the same meeting mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, the Chairman asked what happened if someone 
made an important discovery which improved an existing patent ? The 
lecturer’s reply was that the new inventor could apply to the Courts for 
a compulsory licence under the existing patent and that if he could prove 
his discovery to be useful, he would have no difficuity ir. getting such a 
compulsory licence, but in exchange might have to agree to give tne 
original patentee a cross licence in the improvement. The same principle 
would apply even in the case of a patent on the secret list. 

How is govelty affected by very old publications ? Patent specifications only 
affect the novelty of an invention if they are less than fifty years old. For 
example, if the invention is described in a book sixty years old, the patent 
will be invalid; but if only described in a patent specification sixty years 
old, the patent may be valid. 

Illegal or immoral inventions. Specifications are examined to see whether 
the invention is illegal or immoral. For instance, swivel keadlights were 
prohibited during the war and therefore could not 5e patented. One 
cannot claim a patent for a gaming table or a machine for forging bank- 
notes, or for something which is against public morals. 


STAGES IN A BRITISH PATENT 


(а) Provisional specifications. Although one can file a complete speci- 
fication at the outset, it is more usual to file a provisional specification 
which gives protection for twelve months, during which time the inventor 
has an opportunity of bringing the invention to perfecton. With en 
additional fee, this period can be extended to fifteen months from the date 
of filing. Contrary to usual belief, a provisional specification is not 
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examined by the Patent Office except to ensure that it has been signed 
and that the mame, address and nationality of the applicant have been 
inserted. It is given a date and number and is then put away until the 
next step has been taken by the applicant. The Patent Office is under an 
obligation not to divulge its contents to anyone in the meantime, apart from 
listing the title, applicant and number in the weekly Patents Journal. The 
provisional specification contains no formal claims. 


(b) Complete specification. Besides fully and adequately describing the 
invention, including the best method known ta the inventor of operating 
it, this must end with a claim or claims defining very precisely the scope 
of the exclusive rights he desires to claim. 

After filing the complete specification, a Patent Office Examiner makes 
a seatch to ascertain whether the invention claimed is novel. He goes 
back through fifty years of prior British patent specifications besides 
consulting foreign specifications and literature of all kinds. If he con- 
siders that there is full or partial anticipation, the applicant is given an 
opportunity to argue the matter or to amend his specification and claims. 

The acceptance of an application is advertised in the Patents Journal 
after notice to the applicant and the Jornal contains a note of the date 
when the specification will be open to public inspection. Copies of 
printed specifications can be consulted in any of the twenty-one repository 
libraries mentioned in each weekly issue of the Jowraal/, ot can be purchased 
from the Patent Office direct at a cost of 27. 84. each. 

(с) Opposition to the granting of a patent. At агу time within three months 
from the publication date, any person interested may give notice to the 
Comptroller of opposition to the grant of the patent on certain statutory 
grounds, such as : 


I. that the applicant obtained the invention from the opponent ; 

2, that the invention claimed is not new ; . 

3. that the invention claimed has been previously claimed in a 
complete specification, which, althcugh unpublished before the 
date of the applicant's claim, bears a prior date ; 

4. that the invention claimed is obvious, and in view of prior 
publication or knowledge clearly does not involve any inven- 
tive step ; 

5. that the subject matter of any claim is not an ‘invention’. 


Incidentally, publication in a foreign journal is not considered to be 
anticipation unless it is actually received in this country. 

(d) Sealing. Normally, the sealing fee must be paid not later than four 
months from the date of publication of the complete specification but this 
time can be extended by. paying additional fees. Such extensions may be 
necessary if a U.S. patent is pending owing to the peculiarities of the law 
in that country. 

(e) Life of a British patent. Although protection commences from the 
date of filing the provisional specification, the patent itself dates from the 
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date of filing the complete specification and runs for sixteen years from 
the latter, provided the necessary renewal fees to maintain the patent are 
paid. 

An overseas applicant or his assignee can file an application under the 
provisions of the International Convention (to which fif-y-two countries 
are adherents) ;, in such case, the priority date is that of the application 
in the overseas country -n question and is usually twelve months earlier 
than the British date. 

On the other hand, British applicants have the right to apply in most 
foreign countries within twelve months from the original British appli- 
cation date and claim priority from the latter. According to а new 
provision in the 1949 Act, the filing of such foreign applications is 
prohibited, however, until after six weeks from the filing of the British 
application, unless written permission has been granted by the Comp- 
troller. 


(f) Fees. The cost of obtaining a patent bears no relationship to the 
official fees, but is usually determined by the extent of the services of the 
Patent Agent employed. The official fees for instance are : 


£1 on application for the patent 
£4 on filing of complete specification 
£1 on sealing of pateat 


but my experience is that a simple patent involving a minimum of trouble 
costs at least £30 by the time 1t is sealed and may cost hund-eds of pounds 
if the Examiner enters into an argument about novelty. 

Renewal fees are a different matter, because the Patent Agent usually 
only adds one or two guineas to the official fees, which are as follows : 

£5 for the fifth year (the first four years are covered by the initial fee), 
£6 tor the sixth year, 
increasing by Хт for each year and finishing with £16 in the sixteenth 
year, thus making a total of official fees during the norma! lifetime of a 
British patent of £132. I- is not generally realized, however, that the 
new Patents Áct empowers the Patent Office to chargz higher fees, 
totalling £200 in all, but that these powers have not as yet been invoked. 

I have heard people argue that it 1s unfair for Brush renewal fees to 
increase with the life of the patent. The opposite, however, is the case, 
because this principle lightens the burden of the struggling inventor or 
manufacturer when trying to introduce the invention and it also induces 
the patentee to drop the patent before the expiration of the full sixteen 
yeats if itis not valuable enough to justify the higher renewal fees. 

'The extent of these fees may be judged by the fact that in 1951 the 
income of the Patent Office was £927,444 compared with аг. expenditure 
of £778,760. Incidentally, it 1s interesting to note that in 1951 the Patent 
Office employed a staff of 939 (compared with 811 in 1938). It was still 
bigger in 1952 due to the efforts of the Aslib Patents Sub-committee, 
which has succeeded in obtaining additional staff for the Patent Office in 
order to speed up publication of abridgments and indexes. 
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(g) Tying clauses. ‘Tying clauses in relation to patented articles are illegal 
in Great Britain. For instance, it 1s not permi:ted to stipulate that the 
user of a patented machine should purchase certain materials exclusively 
from the manufacturer of the machine. 


(4) Working of patents. A patented invention must be worked in Great 
Britain within three years from the date of sealing. If it is not worked and 
no acceptable excuse can be offered, any person may apply to the Comp- 
troller for a compulsory licence on terms to be settled by him. A similar 
principle applies to many foreign countries, but not to the U.S.A. In 
some countries, ‘nominal’ working can be effected by means of a money 
payment, but this practice is beginning to be frowned upon and to be 
discarded. 


(1) Licences. There are many advocates of compulsory licences. On the 
other hand, Meinhardt! is against a comprehensive system of com- 
pulsory licences applied indiscriminately to every patent, from the stand- 
point that 1t is contrary to the public interest, because it would lead : 


1. to a decline in research and invention ; 
2. to many inventions being worked secretly ; 


3. to many inventors and manufacturezs being deprived of their 
just reward ; 


4. in many cases to the removal of the incentive to put inven- 
tions into practice. 


The Chartered Institute of Patent Agents? takes a similar view to 
Meinhardt. 

Meinhardt! humorously points out that to abolish patent monopoly 
by granting compulsory licences under every patent to all and sundry 
merely in order to prevent some patentees from abusing their monopoly 
tights, appears like Sam Weller's cure for squinting, namely : fo cut off 
the sufferer’s head. 

About one half of the 232 countries granting patents prowide for 
compulsory licences where the invention is nct being adequately worked. 

Another type of licence 18 termed ‘Licence of Right’. A patentee can 
apply for his patent to be so endorsed, in return for which only half the 
normal renewal fees are payable. Any person is thereafter entitled to a 
licence under the endorsed patent on such terms as may be agreed with 
the patentee or, failing agreement, as may be settled by the Comptroller. 
449 such endorsements were made in 1951. 


(f) Patents of addition, Y have already referred to this possibility when 
describing the principal changes introduced by the new Act. Such 
patents of addition only last as long as the original patent is in force. 

Although the fees on application are the same as for an ordinary patent, 
no renewal fees are payable on a patent of addition. 

In 1951, 649 patents of addition were applied for out of a total of 
35,513 applications, representing 2.1 per cen-. 


1P. Meinhardt. Inventions, patents and monopoly (2nd edition). Stevens. 
3 СІР.А. pamphlet The British patent system, p. то. 
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(А) Other means of protection, If you merely wish to ensure that you 
cannot be mulcted into ће payment of licence fees to 5-her people later 
on and are not concerned with the collection of royalties or preventing 
other people from making the same article or using. Бе same process, 
then you can obtain such protection without the troable and expense 
of a patent, simply by publishing a full account in some technical 


magazine. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Employers rights. At Common Law, without any express contract, 
inventions made by a research worker or other employee engaged for the 
specific purpose of making inventions, improvements or new designs, 
are deemed to have been made in the course of emplcymert and thus give 
the employer the rights to the invention and any pateat covering it, 
without necessarily paying any additional remuneration. to the inventor 
beyond his salary. 

If there is an express contract between the employer anc the employee, 
the provisions in this contract are also-binding at Commcn Law. To take 
this to extremes, a chemist employed by a firm of artizicial silk manu- 
facturers had agreed to assign to his employer all his inventions in that 
field. ‘The employee made an invention during his contract but kept it 
secret. He joined another firm and then filed an application for a patent. 
The Court decided that the employee held the inven-ion in trust for his 
first employer and compelled him to assign it. 

Employees" rights. The foregoing interpretation only applies to inven- 
tions connected with the business of the employer. If, however, an 
engineer in a munitions factory invents a new cigarette ighter during 
working hours using factoey materials, he may be punished for the theft 
of the materials and for lost time, but at Common Law, the patent rights 
of the cigarette lighter will belong to him absolutely. 

Many employers recognize the value of inventive ability inan employee 
in some tangible manner, as, for example, by promoting = or by giving 
him an augmented salary. 

According to Robert Е McKay, operatives or Sun engaged in 
manipulative work are entitled to the exclusive ownership of their 
inventions, as an operative is not engaged to invent and so the employer 
has no claim on any inventions he may make, unless thete is a contract 
to the contrary between employer and employee. Similarly, salesmen often 
have technical problems presented to them by their custcmers, but any 
invention made by a salesman, as with the operative, is exclusively his 
own property unless a contzact of service exists containing a term to the 
contrary. 

The Chartered Institute of Patent Agents has summarized the position 
in very similar terms.? 

1 Mechanical World, 15th December, 1950, p. 563, ' 

a C.I.P.A. pamphlet Inventors and employers. | 
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The moral from the foregoing is that the rights of an employer in the 
inventions made by his employees are somewnat restricted unless the 
position is controlled by a contract of service and the employer may 
therefore consider it prudent 1n many cases to make such contracts. I may 
say that all the staff of the Research and Development Department of my 
Company have signed a patents agreement which clarifies the position as 
to ownership of patents. 

John Lawes, writing in The Chemical Age (17th February, 1951, p. 277) 
under the title “Trade secrets and the employer’, goes even further by 
saying that there are limits to which an employee may make use of the 
knowledge gained in his former positions and that the employee is under 
a duty not to communicate information on these confidential matters to 
third persons. This duty therefore debars him from making the infor- 
mation available to a subsequent employer. Should advantage be taken 
of this knowledge, his former employer will be able to obtain an injunction 
preventing the information from being utilized. As regards technical 
specialists, John Lawes stated that their contract of service usually makes 
it a term that they will not, when this employment has ended, work for 
firms carrying on a business simular to that of their employer. Although 
such covenants are not looked upon with any great favour by the Courts, 
they are enforced if their scope is reasonable, i.e. so long as the restraint 
which they impose on the employee is no more than is reasonably 
necessary to protect his employer’s legitimate business interests. 


PROCEDURE RECOMMENDED TO INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIANS 


British patent specifications. If the importance of the undertaking warrants 
it, the librarian should place a standing order with the Patent Office for 
copies of every British patent in his field. This can be done by selecting 
the group and class numbers corresponding to the subject matter in 
question and notifying the Patent Office accordingly. 

Alternatively, the weekly Parents Journal should be carefully scrutinized 
and a selection made from the titles. 

Yet another alternative is to pay a weekly visit to the nearest public 
library to examine patent specifications as they arrive. If such a repository 
library is within easy reach, this is possibly the most satisfactory method 
of all, as tt issometimes very difficult to judge the full scope of the subject 
matter merely from the title given in the Patents Journal. 

Abstracts of patents. I strongly recommend the preparation of abstracts 
of the patents found to be of interest. We usually stencil these on foolscap 
sheets giving all the references, dates, etc., as well as a fairly full abstract 
and then circulate copies, not merely to a large number of key staff on a 
fixed circulation list, but also to particular individuals at all levels suscep- 
tible of being personally interested in the subject. This dissemination of 
information is expanded by the inclusion of a list of these selected patents 
in our internal Monthly Bulletin. 

As most of you will be well aware, the Patent Office has recommenced 
the publication of abridgments but these are usually several months later 
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than the patent specification and many of us cannot affo-d to wait so long. 
There 1s also а very heavy backlog still to be overcome cue to the war. 

Failing of specifications. Printed specifications are filed by us in numerical 
sequence for ready reference, but we subject-file copies of our abstracts. 
We have a special ‘Patents’ classification adapted to our own requirements. 
This saves us the troub.e of subject indexing, as where a patent covers 
more than one subject interest it is a simple matter to insert spare ccpies 
of the duplicated abstract in each subject file. I commend this system 
strongly, as I have found it invaluable in the absence of up-to-date indexes 
published by the Patent Office. 

Searches. There 1s no difficulty of course in tracicg British patent 
specifications where the rumber is known. 

As to subject searches, it is very unfortunate that tke Second World 
War so badly dislocated -he indexing and abridging of secifications by 
the Patent Office and it will be some considerable time yet before the 
arrears are all oveitaken. However, thanks to the pressare brought to 
beat by the Aslib Patents Sub-Committee, progress is row being made. 
In the meantime, if a complete search of a subject is essent al, it is necessary 
to go to, or to employ a Patent Agent to go to the Patent Office Library 
where а manuscript list is maintained 1n class order for patents granted 
since the outbreak of the :ast war. 

Similarly, although pub.ished name indexes are very iccomplete, name 
indexes on cards exist at the Patent Office for eack 20,090 sequence of 
patents, thus rendering it possible to trace any British Patentee. 

To overcome the drawback of visits to London, a strong plea has been 
made for microfilm copies of these indexes to be sent to each of the 
repository libraries in the srovinces, but so far without success. Hence, 
if an industrial librarian in the provinces wishes to trace information about 
patents, the indexes for which have not yet been published, his only 
other alternative is to go laboriously through each weekly issue of tae 
Patents Joxrnal, a most time-consuming task indeed as you can well 
imagine. In our own case, we are in the fortunate position, so far as 
metallurgical patents are ccncerned, of having a complete set of our own 
abstracts, all of which are in classified subject files, thus enabling us to 
turn up any items of interest in a minimum of ішпе. As, however, of 
recent years we have expanded our field to cover certain aspects of 
engineering, we are in a less happy position here and experience all the 
drawbacks mentioned above. 

In the case of a subject search of patents in respect of which published 
indexes already exist, each abridgment volume contains a subject matter 
index with headings and sub-divisions in words and not by mere code ; 
this, of course, considerably simplifies the task. In addition, there is a 
fifty years’ consolidated subject index from 1861-1910 which can be 
exceedingly useful. Further, an annual subject matter index was published 
up to 1930 but has not beer published since. 

Where, however, the seazch relates to the war and post-war periods 
where indexes are not yet complete, the class number of the subject musc 
first be ascertained from the abridgment class, classification and index 
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key, thereafter examining the Patent Office class sheet bearing this 
number in order to obtain the list of patents belonging to this category. 
I want to warn you, however, that it is not an easy matter to find one's 
way in the classification key, as many of you will know from reading a 
paper given early last year by Mr. E. M. Bennett of Н.М. Patent Office! 
in which he describes over a matter of some six pages how to trace all the 
possible classes under which one can find references to frying pans. 


) FOREIGN PATENTS 


Accessibility of foreign patent specifications. If searches require to be 
extended to foreign patents, it may be useful to the provincial librarian to 
know where, in addition to the holdings of the Patent Office Library in 
London, foreign patents may be consulted. Appendix 1 contains details 
of the holdings of the repository libraries outside London. In addition, 
the International Patent Office at The Hague can be very helpful in the 
compilation of lists of patents (especially foreign) on specific subjects. 
For ready reference, Appendix 2 contains a list of the holdings of the 
Patent Office in London. 

So far as German patents are concerned, reither London nor Leeds 
have a complete set of specifications issued since the outbreak of war. 
Batches of the missing issues keep being received and in the meantime 
the Patent Office in London has agreed on demand to furnish Leeds 
with a photo-copy of any German war-time patent specification in its 
possession. Appendix 4 contains details of London holdings of German 
patent specifications issued on or since 3rd September, 1939, relating to 
applications filed up to the time when the Reichspatentamt closed in 
1945. i 

Foreign patent office procedure. For those who would like to study foreign 
Patent Office procedure, I would recommend a book entitled A. survey of 
the principal patent systems, by Dr. Jan Vojacek, one of Europe's ]eading 
patent attorneys. This book not only contains detailed information on 
how the patent laws of the world are divided into five main groups and 
gives their characteristics, but it shows how the 140 separate patent 
territories of the world can be gradually merged, leading eventually to 
the formation of a uniform system of international patent protection with 
one patent classification throughout the world. This would be an im- 
mense boon to inventors and to technical progress in general. 

For the benefit of anyone wishing to study this subject in greater detail 
than is possible now, I have listed in Appendix 4 the various publications 
which I have consulted in the preparation of this paper. 


Following the presentation of this paper, a short film strip was displayed 
illustrating some of the many curious ideas for which patent protection 
has been obtained in the past. These are too voluminous to reproduce in 
full, but extracts from two of these are shown in Appendix 5. 


1 ‘Searching classified patent specifications’, E. M. Bennett, B.Sc., A.R.CS. Aslib 
Proceedings, Vol. 4, No. 2, May, 1952, pp. 75-82. 
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APPENDIX 1 


FOREIGN PATENTS : DETAILS OF PROVINCIAL HOLDINGS (WHERE KNOWN) 


Australian patents 


BIRMINGHAM 
GLASGOW 


* LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER 


Candian patents 
BELFAST 


BIRMINGHAM 
BOLTON 
BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 


HULL 


German patents 


GLASGOW 
LEEDS 


Patent specifications from 1904 (vol. т) to date ; 

Australan Official Journal of Parentis (containing abridg- 
ments) from 1905 (vol. 1) to date. 

Patent specifications from 1904 to date ; 

Australian Official Journal of Patents (containing abridg- 
ments) from 1907 to date. А 


Patent specifications from 1904 to date ; 
Australian Official Journal of Patents (containing abridg- 
ments) from 1904 to date. 


The Canadian Patent Office Record (containing abridgments) 
from jth January, 1943 (vol. 71) to date. 

The Canadian Patent O, Office Record (contairing abridgments) 
from 1873 (vol. 1) to date. 

The Canadian Patent Office Record (contairing abridgments) 
for the past twenty years. 

The Canadian Patent Оте Record (containing abridgments) 
from 1938 to date. 

The Canadian Patent Office Record (олен abridgmeats) 
from 1879 to date. 

The Canadian Patent Office Record (containicg abridgments) 
from Januaty, 1940, to date. 

The Canadian Patent Office Record (contain ng abridgments) 
from 1928 (vol. 56) to date. 


Th ian Patent Office Record (containing те жн 


The Canadian Patent Office Record (contain:ng abridgments) 
from 1873 (vol. 1) to date ; 

One volume of Patents of Canada containing brief 
descriptions of specifications from 1824 to 1849. ' 

The Canadian Patent Office Record (containing abridgments) 
from February, 1947, to date. 

The Canaaian Patent Office Record (containirg abridgments) 
and register of copyrights and trade marks kept for the 
previous two years. 


Patentblatt from 1926 to 1939. 

Pre-war patent specifications—- 80,974 (1896) to 678,143 
, (August, 1939). 
War-time ,, 35 — On request the Patent 
Office is prepared to 
supply a photo-copy of 
any German war-time 
patent specifications 
held in London for the 

use of the Library. 
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Post-war patent specifications—-800,001 to 851,000. 
Name and subject indexes 1896—1937 ; 


‘List of patent classes and groups; 


Subject indexes to patent classification ; 

Numerical list of patents (end supplements) giving 
allocation into classes, sub-classes and groups from 

. No. 1 up to the end of 1938. (Receipt of a similar 
weekly list recommenced with the first post-war 
consignment of patent specifications.) List of speci- 
fications (and supplements) arranged under classes and 
groups from No. 1 up to the end of 1938. 


Irish (Eure) patents 


BELFAST 


GLASGOW 


_ *LIVERPOOL 


Patent specifications from 1927 (vol. 1) to date ; 
Official Journal of Industrial and Commercial Property 
(containing abridgments) from 1928 to date. 


BIRMINGHAM Patent Ve from vol. 1 (10,001) to date ; 


Official Journal of Industrial and Commercial Property 
E abridgments) from 1928 (vol. 1) to date. 

Patent specifications from 1928 to date ; 

Official Journal of Industrial and Commercial Property. 
(containing abridgments) from 1928 to date. 


MANCHESTER Patent specifications from 1928 to date ; 


Official Journal of Industrial and Commercial Property 
(containing abridgments) from 1928 to date. 


New Zealand patenis ; 
BIRMINGHAM New Zealand Patent Office Journal (containing abridgments) 


GLASGOW 


*LIVERPOOL 
š MANCHESTER New Zealand Patent Office Journal (containing abridgments) 


from 1912 (vol. 1) to date. 
New Zealand Patent Office Journal (containing abridgments) 
from 1907 to 1939. | 
New Zealand Patent Office Journal (containing abridgments). 


from 1914 to date. 


South African patents 
MANCHESTER Oficial Journal of Patents, Trade Marks, Designs and Copy- 


right from 1948 to date. This gives a list of applica- 
tions for patents, complete specifications accepted, 
trade marks registered, illustrations of trade mark 
applications, etc. | 


United States patents 
BIRMINGHAM Patent specifications for the last fifty years ; 


GLASGOW 


LEEDS 


U.S. Patent Office Official Gazette (containing abridgments) 
from 1872 (vol. 1) to date. 

Patent specifications from 1894 to date ; 

U.S. patent indexes 1893 to date ; 

U.S. Patent Office Official Gazette (containing abridgments) 
from January, 1929, to 1950. 

Patent specifications from 1893 to date ; : 

U.S, Patent Office Official Gazette (containing abridgments) 
from 1872 to date ; 

Name and subject indexes from 1872 to date. 
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*LIVERPOOL Patent specifications ; 
U.S. Parent Office Oficial Gazette (containing abridgments). 
MANCHESTER Patent оо from 1893 (494, 115) to date; 
Indexes from 1872 to date ; 
U.S. Patent Office Official Gazette (containing abridgments) 
from 1880 to date. 
SHEFFIELD Patent specifications kept for seventeen years from date of 
- application ; 
Plant (garden) patent specifications kept for seventeen. 
years from date of application ; 
Index to patents, trade marks, etc., annually (with weekly 
supplements) from 1928 to date. 


* Nore : Details of the extent of Liverpool holdings are not yet known as various 
consignments (to replace bomb damage) асе still being received. 


APPENDIX 2 


FOREIGN PATENT SPECIFICATIONS : HOLDINGS BY THE PATENT OFFICE 
IN LONDON 


(Extract from letter dated znd December, 1952, from the Patent Office) 


Patent specifications 


Specifications of patents for inventions have been, and'are still regularly 
received from the following countries : 


AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA 

BELGIUM (full specifications since 1949 only) 
. CANADA (full specifications since 1949 only) 
. CZECHOSLOVAKIA (now irregularly) 

. DENMARK 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 

INDIA 

IRISH REPUBLIC 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

© NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

U.S.A, 


Gaps and deficiencies haze, of course, arisen due to the World Wars, 


but, on the whole, our colection may be said to be a very full repre- 
sentation of the specifications published in these countries. 
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Abridgments 
List of Official Journals containing abridgraents : 
AUSTRALIA : The Australian Official Journal of Patents, Trade 
Marks and Designs. 
BELGIUM: ° Recueil des brevets d'invention. 
CANADA The Canadian Patent Осе Record. 
FINLAND : Suomen Patenttilebti. 
GERMANY : Das Patentblatt (abridgments to 1945 only). 
INDIA : Abridgments of specifications. — ': 


IRISH REPUBLIC : Official Journal of Commercial and Industrial Property. 
NEW ZEALAND : Patent Office Journal. 


NORWAY : Norsk Tidende for det Industrielle Retsvaern. 

POLAND : Wiadmosces patentowego. 

SPAIN : Boletin oficial de la Propriedad Industrial. 

SWEDEN : Svensk Tidskrift for Industriellt Ratisskydd. 

U.S.S.R. : Bulletin of the State Bureau for the Registration of 
Inventions (to No. 12 of 1949 only). 

U.S.A. : Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office. 

APPENDIX 3 


GERMAN PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Holdings by the Patent Office in London of German Patent Specifications 
issued on or since 3rd September, 1939 


(Extract from letter dated 12th December, 1952, from the Patent Office) 


(а) The number of the last German patent specification issued before 
за September, 1939, falls within the range of numbers 680,601— 
680,700. . 

(b) The range of numbers 680,701-800,000 embraces specifications 
issued on and since 3rd September, 1939, and does not include 
specifications of patents in respect of which applications were filed 
after 1945, when the Reichspatentamt was closed. 

(c) 750,800 1s the number of the last specification bound within this 
range and 767,316 the number of the latest specification falling within 
it and received in this library. 


The number 800,000 was selected as an upper limit to the range in 
order to accommodate in the normal cumu/ative sequence of numbers, 
the issue (which continues) of specifications of patents granted in con- 
sequence of applications filed with the Reichspatentamt up to the time 
of its closing. The issue of such specification has been so irregular— 
especially between numbers 750,801 and 800,o00—that it is difficult to 
give a brief picture of our deficiencies, the gaps being so many and varied 
in their extents. 

Specifications numbered 800,00: and upwards are of parents applied 
for since the closing of the Reichspatentamt and granted, since its opening 
in 1950, by the new Deutsches Patentamt of the Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. 
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Lisr oF PUBLICATIONS STUDIED IN THE COMPILATION OF THIS PAPER. 
(The items marked with an asterisk are particularly recommended to 
Industrial Librarians desirous of keeping abreast of this subject.) 


Author 
ASLIB 


mm 
SE 
coc 


оо 


+ + 
шшш шшш 


* + 


+ 


* 
{ооо р Nn 
ОСОО 999 


КЕКЕ ERE 


*H.M.S.O. 
H.M.S.O. 
H.M.S.O. 


Hoar, К. $. 
*Horus, С. 


Title 
Report of Proceedings of the Fourth Conference. 


Contents : 
Patent Classification in Great Bricain 
» » » Germany 
, U.S.A. 
Searching Classified Patent Specifications 
(Aslib Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, May, 1952, pp. 
75-82) 
Inventors and employers. (8 pages) 
Patents Act, 1949. The Register of Patent Agents. 
(36 pages) 
The British patent system. (10 pages) 
The Patents Act, 1949. With commentary by the 
C.IP.A. dde PT Е 
A compendium of patents a inr law and practice 
(Not fully seh dun 
Some notes on Patent Law (U.S.A.). (From 
-4.5.М.Е. Mechanical Engineering, June, 1950, 


А of specijication (illustrated) 8-раре list 
dated 1949 showing the arrangement of Classes 
and corresponding Group Volume No.) 

Abridgment DL classification and index key 

s ge leaflet explaining splitting of Groups IV 

XL and Classes 2 (45), 40 (27) and до (v). 
(Chápes in the Classification Key published in 
The Official Journal (Patents) 3rd Osher 1951.) 

Development of Inventions Act, 1948 (8 pages) 

List of patents in force at the end of 1951 (148 pages) 

National Research Development Corporation 

Reports and Statement of Accounts (Annually) 

The Oficial Journal (Patents) 

Patents Act, 1949 (70 pages) 

Patents and Designs Act, 1949 (70 pages) 

Patents, designs and trade marks. Sixty-ninth Report 
of the Comptrolle--General of Patents. Designs 
and 'Trade Marks, with Appendices, for the 
yeat 1951 (28 pages) 

Patents for inventions 

The Patent Rules 1949 (74 ages) 

Royal Commission on ped: to Inventors. 
First Report. C.M.D. 7586 m pages). 


' Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors. 


Second Report. C.M.D. 7832 (10 pages) 
Patent tactics and law. (U.S.) 315 pages 
Introduction to the patenting of inventions (99 Sean 
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Industrial Research and patent rights. 
Chemist The position of employer and employee. (From 
The Industrial Chemist, February, 1938, рр. 57 
and 58) 
Kempe, JOHN First Official Patent granted by King Edward Ш 


to John Kempe, a Flemish weaver, in 1331 
Kancs PATENT Notes on patents. 2151 Edition. (16 pages) 
AcENCY LIMITED 
Lawers, Јонм "Trade secrets and the employer 
Published in The Chemica? Age, 17th February, 1951, 


. 2 
*LOCHNER, К. Th ire PIS Act (27 pages) 
*Maruys, Н. R. Patents аз a source of information 
(Ashib Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, May, 1952, рр. 
69-74) 


McKay, Ковевт F. The inventor and the employer 
(The rights of inventors in industrial organizations) 
From The Mechanical World, 15th December, 1950, 


рр. 563-4. 
*MEINHARDT, Р. Inventions, patents and monopoly. Second Edition. ' 
(320 pages) 
MONOPOLIES Copy of Section 6 which still forms the basis of 
STATUTE OF (1624) Patent Law 
Moutron, H. The new patent law. (From Ths Times Review of 
FLETCHER Industry, April, 1950, pp. 6 and 7) 


Semen, А. H., and Inventions and patents. (Discussing in particular 
Bonner, Z. D. tests by which paten-ability can be judged and 
the regulations which control the granting of 
American patents.) (Petroleum Refiner vol. 29, 
no. 6, June, 1950, pp. 99-102 ; Petroleum Refiner, 
vol. 29, no. 7, July, 1950, pp. 115-118) 
SUGDEN, A. The patents system 
(Boors’ Снимтѕтѕ) Patents and Licences of Right (7 pages) ~ 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE General information concerning patents. 
U.S. Parenr Orricz Manual of classification 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE Patent laws 
Revised 1st May, 1947 (59 pages) 
Vojacek, Dr. Jan Book entitled 4 survey cf the principal patent systems. 
' (Can be borrowed from the National Central 
Library) 
*Wurrg Т. A. B. Patents for inventions and the registration of industrial 
designs (389 pages) 
Write, W. W., and Patents throughout the world, 1948 onwards (looseleaf 
Ravenscrorr, E.G. book). (Copy available in the Sheffield City 
Libraries) 
Whirpsons, J. W. Н. Advice to inventors and other applicants for patents 
(11 pages) 
Wir, J. Е. Patents. A brief guide ta the patents collection in the 
Technical Library (Manchester Public Library). 
(8 pages) 
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APPENDIX 5 


Abstracts from film strip displayed during the presentation of the paper 
by Geo. H. Davison. 


British Patent Specification No. 2115 of 19b. July, 1867, by J. W. Butler and 
E. Edwards for the invention of Improvements in Apparatus for floating 
in and travelling through the Air. (Fig. A.) 


It will be seen from the following extract that this specification covered 
a jet propelled aeroplane. However, as the patent was over fifty years old 
it could not be cited against the Whittle jet propulsion patents. 

*Or as another means of propulsion we use the reaction of a jet or 
jets of compressed air or gas, steam, or other suitable fluid, or of the 
explosion of a mixture of inflammable gas and air, or of other explosive 
material, the jet or jets being turned in a dixection contrary to that in 
which the apparatus moves, so that by the reaction the latter may be 
driven or propelled rapidly forward ; and sometimes we use two such 
jets on each side of the apparatus, and by regulating the force of such 
jets relatively we are able to guide or direct the course of the apparatus ; 
or sometimes for the same purpose we make the jets or tubes themselves 
movable, so that by altering the direction in which the jets issue we 
can alter the course or direction of the epparatus ; sometimes we make 
such jets of steam, air, gas or other fluid intermittent, so that the 
apparatus having been impelled forward with considerable force the jets 
may then cease, and the apparatus will float forward horizontally for a 
considerable distance by the momentum which it has retained, and when 
this is nearly exhausted a renewal of the jets will again carry 1t forward 
and give it fresh momentum, and so or. continually, thus imitating the 
flight of some birds which float through the ait on expanded wings, a 
few strokes of which occasionally made are sufficient to renew the 
momentum when necessary, and 1n this way the power nay be more 
conveniently used.’ 
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Fig. À. Diagrams from British Patent Specification No. 2115. 
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Fig. B. Illustration from British Patent Specification No. 393,673 
British Patent Specification No. 393,673 of 195v by Edgar Honig. 
The patentee.claimed protection for a device for n eee 


running down the hands and.wrists when egting crayfish. ү It consists Ee 
of a ring tightly surrounding the wrist and composed of niaterial such 
as paper, fabric, or rubber sponge which absorbs the moisture. 
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THE WRITING OF ENGLISH IN ABSTRACTS AND 
REPORTS 


By Eric N. Ѕімомѕ 


Information Officer and Publicity Manager, Edgar Allen © Co., Led. 
Glasgow, 271b February, 1953 

VERY man has his King Charles’s head, and the writing of English 

is mine. Some people imagine that you cannot write, or write about, 
good English unless you have a long list of impressive letters after your 
name. I have none at all, and for that very reason I am something of an 
authority on the subject. You see, I have never been able to assume that, 
having passed examinations in it, I’ve got rid of English once and for all 
and need no longer take an interest in it or give it my attention. When I 
read some of the slovenly English written to-day, and observe the acad- 
emic qualifications of the folk who write it, I feel glad I have no degree 
in the subject. My qualification for talking about English is the simple 
one that for nearly forty years I have earned my living and a little literary 
distinction by writing it, and have never stopped studying its complexities. 

Now when people pay a man quite appreciable sums of money for his 
writings, they expect certain things from him ; precisely the same things 
are expected from people who write abstracts and reports. First of all, 
men expect clarity. In other words, they want to be able to understand 
what they read. If an editor doesn’t understand what you have written, 
he not unnaturally concludes : first, that his readers won't understand 
it; and secondly, that you don’t understand :t yourself. 

Secondly, a professional writer has to be concise. I tel the young 
men who come to me fot hints on how to break into the literary market 
that editors pay you not for what you put in, but for what you Jeave out. 
It's been said over and over again, but no one takes any notice, that you 
should never write two words 1f one will dc. There are, in the artistic 
world, exceptions to this rule ; but in the world of abstracts and reports 
there are none. In writing good J/zerary prose you may have to introduce 
two words rather than one for the sake of euphony, when the single word 
has a harsh sound in conjunction with those before and after it ; but in 
writing abstracts and reports, your object is to economize the reader’s 
time, and you should therefore cut out the superfluous words however 
much you dislike doing so. 

The first superfluity you should throw away is what professional 
writers call ‘the starting rail. In the early cays of aviation, there were 
aeroplanes that could be started only by means of a set of rads. Hence 
the term ‘starting rail’. The starting rail in writing is the opening sen- 
tence, the thing that gets the author going. You'll recognize it at once, 
if I quote a few examples. ‘It is, of course, essential that maximum 
productivity should be achieved in Britain.’ This is the first sentence of a 
report on motion-study in a steel works. The next sentence runs : ‘A 
series of intensive studies was carried out of the working movements of 
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a welder, with the result . . ? and so оп. Would it not have been far better 
if the starting rail had been omitted, and the author had made his second 
sentence the first ? 

Here's another 1 ‘It has been evident for some time that a high rate 
of accidents in factories has a deleterious effect upon labour recruitment.’ 
Then the writer goes on to talk about a safety device tor preventing 


accidents caused by falling furnace doors. How much better if he had 


cut out that windy, pompous starting rail. 

But don't let us overlook that for the writer the starting rail serves a 
useful purpose. It gets him going, sets his pen moving. He may have 
six starting rails if he likes, but he must not forget to go through his 
manuscript afterwards, and cut them out. 

Of course, I'd much rather talk to you this afternoon about literary 
English ; but that isn't what you've come to hear ; so ГІЇ stick to my 
last, and give you the cobbler's song about abstracts and reports, many 
of which are shockingly written. In a paper, which has since been 
printed in Ashb Proceedings, Y gave the Birmingham branch some indication 
of slovenly abstracting practices, so I shall not repeat what I said there. 
If you have the time and'energy, you can look it up for yourselves. This 
afternoon I want to concentrate on some of the commoner errors of 
English found in both types of writing. 

First, let us take that all-too-common illiteracy : ‘due to’, as 1f it had 
exactly the same meaning as ‘owing to’. An example: ‘Some articles 
have increased in price, due to the increasing demand.’ ‘Due’ means 
payable, it implies debt. Ask yourself the question : What, here, is due ? 
Not the articles, as the sentence would lead you to suppose. “Due to’ is 
not, like ‘owing to’, a compound preposition, which can be used either 
as adjective or adverb; it must be attached toa noun. Іс can’t be attached 
to an idea. Pm not claiming any originality for this discovery. It's been 
pointed qut by all the authorities on modern English, from Fowler and 
Herbert, onwards. A sum of money may be due to'a man, but a decline 
in price is not due to increasing demand. Besides, the expression is not 
essential. You can always say ‘owing to’, ‘caused by’, ‘as a result of’, 
‘because of? or ‘through’. 

Then there's that ever-recurring? grammatical blunder, the fused 
participle. I will wager that not a day passes but brings a score of examples 
of this error in every type of published writing, from the novel to the 
newspaper. What js the fused participle ? Let me show you 1 Here's an 
example : ‘Workmen being on production councils reduces the authority 
of management. Here's another: “Т dislike you stating your grievances 
in that tone.’ These are quite simple examples. There are more compli- 
cated ones that you can discover later for yourselves. What’s wrong with 
these sentences ? Take the first | What the writer is trying to say, when 
he writes : "Workmen being on production councils reduces the authority 
of management’ is that the presence of workmen on production councils 
reduces the authority of management. Why doesn’t he say so ? Anyone 
who knows elementary grammar will appreciate that what he des written 
can’t be analysed. If he had written ‘Workmen’s being on production 
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councils’ he would have satisfied grammar 1f not euphony ; but the con- 
struction he дағ used is grammatically indefensible. 

Here's a third example! ‘It is no longer scienticic to deny the possibility 
of something being invented to solve the problem.’ Here, what the writer 
has said in effect is that it is no longer scientific to deny that perhaps 
something i is actually being invented at this moment to solve the problem. 
This isn’t what he meats at all. What he truly means is that perhaps 
something may be invented in the Suture. 

What should he have written ? Obviously, ‘It 1s no longer scientific 
to deny that something may be invented to solve the problem'. Or, if he 
doesn't want to use that construction, he can say ‘to deny the possibility 
of something's being invented to solve the problem’. The point I want 
to make is that you can pe avoid a fused participle by rewriting your 
sentence. 

Then there's another most common blunder, of which I give a few 
easy examples. “Being about to set off for the market, the wind howled 
round her skirts.’ ‘Leaking at every joint, the plumber soon put things to 
rights. Oras one report writer wrote : ‘Working within the narrow con- 
fines of a research laboratory, the problem of biological survival seems 
too vast for contemplation.’ Or yet another: ‘Hanging by a thread, I saw 
che curtain sway.’ I call this grammatical error ‘telescoping of the subject’. 
I daresay it has a more accurate name, but this does for me. What is wrong 
with these sentences is that the writer has tried to make one sentence take 
two subjects, which it can’t do. In the above example, it isn't the problem 
that is working in the ndrrow confines. It is the research worker. The 
sentence should have been: “To the research worker, working in the 
narrow confines of a research laboratory, the problem’ and so on. In the 
preceding example, it isn’t the plumber who’s leaking at every joint, but 
the pipe. The sentence should have read : “Though the pipe was leaking 
at every joint . . .'. In the final, more obvious, example, it.isn't the T 
of the sentence who is ‘hanging by a thread’, but the curtain, so the 
sentence should have read : ‘I saw the curtain, which was hanging by a 
thread, sway’, or better, because smoother, “The curtain was hanging by 
& thread ; I saw it sway’. 

Let’s turn now to something that also bears on clarity and conciston. 
This is the use of long-winded words and constructions. I’m not going 
to dwell on these. PI give you a few of the commoner examples. Thus, 
‘prior to’ for ‘before’ ; ‘subsequently’ instead of ‘later’ or ‘afterwards’ ; 
‘proposition’ for ‘idea? ot'scheme' ; ‘mentality’ for ‘mind’ ; ‘meticulous’ 
for ‘precise’ or ‘exact’ ; ‘percentage’ for ‘part’, as in the sentence : “This 
is only a percentage of out requirements’. “As to whether’ for ‘whether’ ; 
“ЧЁ and when’ for either ‘1f? or ‘when’ ; ‘post-prandial’ for ‘after dinner’ ; 
“by means of? when ‘by’ would be more correct. 

We must now come back to the general considerations to be borne in 
mind when preparing reports. We have mentioned clarity and brevity ; 
the next requirement is logical arrangement. We are all familiar with the 
report that starts with Sirius, ends with soap, and digresses to bring 
in suet pudding and horse chestnuts. Reports and abstracts should have 
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a beginning, a middle and an end, the one following from the other 
without awkward gaps, leaps, divergencies, or what can only be described 
as a confused floundering towards a dimly-apprehended objective. The 
men who read reports have usually little time to spare. While, therefore, 
the report-writer’s views on the length of toenails in the young and the 
reasons why he became interested in toenails may be exquisitely en- 
chanting to himself, his friends and relations, he should, af his report is 
supposed to be about brass tacks, stick to them. 

I quote now from an actual report, compiled by an undergraduate. 


"Ihe data of this report is concerned with periodical literature of 
interest to welders ; it is discussed as to authority, usefulness and 
scope. From this data, the worth of each magazine will be estimatéd. 
Due to the variance in subject niatter of interest to welders this is not 
easy to do. If the range of interest wasn’t so large you could classify 
the contents much better and compare the magazine easier. Nobody 
can hardly imagine the possibility of any welding engineer reading all 
of those in one special field. To those engineers who are most interested 
in the heavy industries there is Engineer and Iron and Coal Trades Review. 
An engineer cannot help but gain information if he reads these two 
magazines. Likewise, each of the other magazines examined are valuable 
in their own way.’ 


I need not tell you that quite apart from the solecisms, barbarisms and 
ungrammatical expressions with which this genuine report abounds, it is 
badly paragraphed throughout, weak ia the construction of its sentences, 
and utterly incapable of holding the attention of a reasonably intelligent, 
busy man. 

Some people argue that you can't write good, clear English unless : 
you've had a classical education. I haven't, although because I like 
studying languages I learned Latin uo to matriculation standard thirty 
years ago and have even, for fun, translated Latin verses into English 
verses, It amuses me immensely, therefore, to see men who have bad a 
classical education writing ‘this data’, ‘this agenda’, ‘these opuses’, and 
other monstrous errors. A first-rate Latin scholar sent me once for 
criticism a manuscript containing the expression : ‘David and his Je 
host’. І ask you! These are often the men who ‘donate’ rather than 
‘give’ ; ‘loan’ a book when they mean ‘lend’; and slip in Latin tags 
they obviously don’t understand themselves, since they use them in- 
correctly. 

But this does not mean that a classical education is valueless in learning 
to write English. It can be valuable, particularly in helping you to decide 
the meaning of a word. The danger is that your Latin scholar may become 
too Latinized 1n his style. It still remains true that seven times out of ten 
the long, stilted word for a thing is the word with a Latin root.’ The 
Anglo-Saxon expression is nearly always shorter, better and more con- 
crete. In fact the concrete word should always be used rather than the 
abstract. Those who adopt long words unnecessarily are usually those, 
inexperienced in writing, who have neither a natural ear for language nor 
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good taste. The weak and clumsy writer always goes for the pompous 
word, which he wrongly imagines to be the more dignified ; he chooses 
the limp, weak word because he can’t be bothered to find a better ; and 
he pours out masses of verbiage in the belief that mass is equivalent to 
power. 
Here are some examples. A man writes ‘commodious residence’ when 
he means ‘roomy house’ ; ‘I cannot accommodate’ for “Т can’t find room 
- for’ ; “the comestibles were delectable’ when he means ‘the food was 
good’. Such a man never ‘buys’, he ‘purchases’; he doesn't use ‘gum’ 
but ‘mucilage’ ; his pictures never ‘hang’ they ‘depend’; he doesn’t 
‘read’ he ‘peruses’ ; he never ‘tells’ he ‘informs’; he doesn’t eat ‘jam’ 
but only ‘preserves’ ; his soldiers are ‘valiant’? never ‘brave’ ; nobody 
‘pays’ him, he gets ‘emoluments’ ; and so on and so forth, ad libitum, 
ad nauseam and ad captandum. 

I put in those Latin tags to show you how easy it is to drag in Latin 
expressions that are-not really necessary or relevant. Some writers of 
reports and abstracts cannot let a paragraph go by without sticking in 
ор. cit., ibid., ad boc; videlicet; ad hominem; са referendum; a priori; a 
posteriori; id. est; aetat; tot bomines, and all the array of dismal, degraded, 
doddering, decayed and disgraceful Latin clichés dug out of some old 
prep. book they once had in the upper fourth. 

I want to talk next about another important subject, punctuation. 
It is quite impossible in a brief paper such as this to go into the niceties 
of punctuation. When I was on the Committee of the English Association 
in Sheffield, we spent hours in merely deciding where and when to use 
hyphens. All I’m going to say here is this. When you punctuate a sen- 
tence, you are trying to reconcile two almost irreconcilable things. 
Punctuation, you see, serves two quite distinct and different purposes : 
a grammatical purpose, to show you how the parts of the sentence are 
related to each other ; and a vocal purpose, to break the sentence up 
into lengths suitable for reading or speaking aloud, or for mental hearing. 
Consequently, if you punctuate rigidly according to grammar, tHe reader 
of the sentence finds it is too staccato, too often interrupted by pauses 
and breaks. On the other hand, if you put in punctuation marks only 
where you would normally pause to take breath in speaking, the reader 
may be confused and misled. 

The only solution is, as always in England, to compromise. You have 
to use no more punctuation marks than will suffice to show the logical 
structure of the sentence ; but as many as will give you easy reading 
aloud. Many experienced authors who also write speeches for broad- 
casting or the lecture hall have developed a special technique. They word 
their paragraphs differently for speaking than they would for print. Thus, 
in broadcasting, they would probably write : “Young John Smith, fresh 
from holidaying in France, and with a week of leisure still before him, 
delightful thought !, was compelled to admire the almost purple blue of 
the sky.’ In print, this might become: "The sky, a luminous blue, 
shading to purple, aroused the admiration af a young man, John Smith, 
who, having only that day returned from France, was now looking 
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forward, with an eagerness that will be imagined, to a week of leisure 
still to come, the prospect of which enhanced the delizht he already felt.’ 

In those two sentences I am not so much comparing or contrasting 
styles, as showing how many more words and punctaation marks there 
are in the one paragraph than in the other, yet how necessary these words 
and marks are to the two different methods or technicues. 

Of course, in writing reports, these niceties of punctuation and style 
ате less important, because few reports have to be read aloud ; never- 
theless, technical papers have sometimes to be delive-zd verbally, and it 
is then that the conflict between the eye and the ear affects punctuation. 
In general, the safe rule is to be sparing with commas rather thar too. 
liberal. Some manuscripts look as if they had had the pepper pot sprinkled 
over them. Don't be afraid to mark a slightly longer pause by a semi- 
colon, and a longer pause still by a colon. The dash is so common to-day 
that one hesitates to criticize it: I use it a good deal myself: but it 
remains true that it can nearly always be replaced withoat loss by a colon. 
And ftom the point of view of printing and paper, the colon occupies 
much less space. 

There's one final matter on which I must speak ; the presentation of 
. the report. As an editor, I receive every week manuscripts and reports 
that betray the maximum ignorance of this matter. They come to me, 
even when typed, in а most objectionable condition.: Some are tightly 
rolled up, so that I have to put them under a 50o-ton t ydraulic press to 
make them flat enough to read. Sometimes they are typed single space, 
so that by the time I’ve edited them, the manuscript is illegible, and has 
to be typed all over again by my over-worked and hzrassed secretary. 
Often they have no margin at the left-hand side, so tbat if I wish to give 
the printer instructions, I have to dictate a letter or write on a separate 
sheet of paper, with all the risks that these practices involve. 

Again, they are often typed or written on both sides of the paper, so 
that the printer cannot deal with them, and at least everz other page has 
therefofe to be retyped. Then come the illustrations ; these are often 
not labelled, so that the poor editor is left to guess which is which and 
what they represent. As the author is usually in Timbuctoo or Tibet 
when the proofs are ready, a chance has to be taken, and then it always 
happens that there is a block upside down or out of pue The author is 
` invariably furious. . 

I know this hasn't t really anything to do with the writing of English, 
but it’s relevant nevertheless, because the finest Englisa in the world 
will only annoy and perplex if it isn’t properly presented. So when 
submitting a report, either to your chief or to a journal, always see that 
it is typed on good, clean quarto-sized paper, with douLle-spacing ; at 
least an inch and а half of margin on the left-hand side ; and every 
illustration captioned or labelled and numbered, the numbers corre- 
sponding to the figure numbers in the text. Never type on both sides of 
the paper | Give your report the heading you want to see in print, but 
for pete's sake, make it snappy ! Anything is better than “A Brief Report 
on the Incidence of Accidents as a Result of Ignorance and the Lack of 
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Intervention of Providence in Alberta during the month of December, 
1953’. This is merely pompous. The heading should be brief and bright. 
The sub-headings can amplify. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there may be two schools of thought represented 
at this gathering. There may be the school of fanatical pedants, who will 
resent my freedoms of expression, my rejectior of their pet beliefs, my 
onslaught on what George Gissing once referred to in another connection 
as ‘windy insufficiencies'. There may also be representatives of the ‘it’s 
near enough’ school. This school says : ‘Wel, as long as they know 
what you mean, what does it matter?’ The trouble, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
is that they don’t know what you mean when you use the wrong words 
and write English incorrectly. They only think they know. English is 
an instrament of precision and that’s why the Scots are, on the whole, 
good at it. A blunted tool is a bad tool, and a man who uses slipshod 
expressions because in his view ‘it doesn’t matzer’ is deliberately turning 
out bad work. 
` I daresay some bright person, if ever this paper reaches the dignified 
pages of Ashb Proceedings, will work diligently over it to see if Homer 
himself has nodded. Well, I will tell him now that Homer does nod— 
often—usually when he's trying to send 2,00c words by return of post, 
which is the sort of thing editors occasionally ask of him ; but Homer 
rarely nods when he has time to think, and he never nods deliberately. 
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THE USE OF CONTINUOUS-FORM STATIONERY 
FOR LIBRARY LOAN RECORDS 


By Marcarer D. Gauntrert, B.Sc., ALA. 
Kodak Research Library 


OR the past five years loans from the Kodak Research Library have 

been recorded on continuous-form stationery, the use of which has 
become an accepted part of the library routine. During this time visiting 
librarians have often shown an interest in the equipment and a number of 
other special libraries have adopted it. Some account of our experience 
may therefore be of wider interest. 

Many special libraries make their loan records in ioie or triplicate 
and use for this purpose either two or three forms clipped together with 
interleaved carbons or folded carbon-backed forms. The first of these 
methods was used in the Kodak Research Library and the preparation 
of daily supplies of triplicate forms was found to be a time-consuming 
task for the loans assistant. We therefore considered the making of 
records on forms printed on a continuous band of perforated paper. 

One type of form produced for commercia: use seemed promising. It 
is supplied in flat packs of interfolded forms, each pack containing up 
to fivé sets in different colours, according to the number of carbon copies 
required at one writing. The forms, normally used for orders, requisi- 
tions, receipts, etc., are obtainable in several sizes, the smallest of which 
is 6 to 64 inches long and 4 to 4} inches wide. The pack is loaded into а 
‘register’ in which successive forms are guided between fixed sheets of 
carbon paper into position under a window exposing a single form. 

The register may be а Јагре desk model holding both the pack and the 
completed forms or a small portable model in which the paper,is ejected 
and the forms torn off as required. This portable type seemed suitable for 
our purpose. At the time (1948) there was only one on the market. This 
measured 8 X 5 X i$ inches and held fifty sets of 44 x 6-inch forms in 
duplicate or triplicate. This form size is convenient in that, if two loan 
forms are printed on each, the 44, x 3-inch half-size forms can be filed in 
ordinary catalogue drawers. It was necessary for the manufacturers to 
print the required wording for us and also to make double the usual 
number of perforations. The fixed carbons do not extend to the full 
height of the 44, X 6-inch form, since the top normally carries a manu- 
facturer's letter heading. Therefore, the top half of the window had to be 
covered so that writing was always carried out on the form in the lower 
position, 

From 1948 to 1951 we used 200 packs, i.e. 20,000 loan forms, for record- 
ing an average of thirty loans a day. This first register proved generally 
satisfactory but had two minor disadvantages in the special circumstances 
of a library where the borrowers themselves fill in loan forms. Firstly, 
the sets of forms were merely pulled on by hand and had a tendency to 
get out of register when pulled by a careless borrower. Secondly, the 
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carbon papers, which were in the form of small sheets held on pins at the 
bottom, of the register, sometimes tore away from the pins owing to the 
friction between them and the band of paper. 

By 1951 there were available other portable registers cf slightly different 
design, but most of them suitable for our type of wo-k. We selected 
W. Н. Smith's ‘Alacra’ in which the paper is moved by £ sprocket wheel 
which engages with holes along the margin and thereby ensures correct 
register. Supply rolls of carbon paper are held at the sidz of the ‘window’ 
and carbons are pulled across at right-angles to the direction of the paper 
movement when a new surface is required. The loan сагс size is 43 X 31 
inches. 

With both makes of register the forms were supplied in triplicate sets 
of white, pink and yellow. The register is kept on a small sloping plat- 
form on the assistant’s desk and borrowers themselves complete the loan 
forms and eject them from the top of the register. At intervals during the 
day the assistant removes the continuous band of completed forms and 
accumulates them for the following day’s filing. 

The white, pink and yellow forms are filed by author, date and 
borrower’s name respectively. The method of recalling overdue loans 
within the organization is more economical of staff time than the usual 
method of written reminders. A pink form corresponding to an overdue 
loan is sent through the works’ post in an envelope bearicg a duplicated 
request to return the overdue material, or, if a renewal -s required, to 
return the form in the same envelope. The borrower nosmally responds 
within a few days and the envelopes, which are not sealed, are used 
repeatedly, until the space for writing names is completely Цей up. Few 
borrowers fail to respond to such reminders but in order со keep a check 
on these few a coloured paper clip is attached to a yelcw slip as the 
corresponding pink slip 1s despatched. The colour is changed weekly 
and a visual picture of overdue loans 1s thus presented. The few 
unresponsive borrowers are reminded by special letter, telephone, etc: 

Several years’ use of continuous stationery has convinced us of its 
convenience for loan records. The main drawback to its adoption by 
the small special library is the cost. Neither the register nor the individual 
packs are costly, but each manufacturer stipulates the ordering of a 
minimum quantity of forms, usually 10,000 or 20,000, 1.2, 20,960 of 40,000 
` half-size loan forms. Only by insisting on such a minimum can he quote 
a reasonable price to cover paper and printing. We have -ecently pur- 
chased a minimum stock of 40,000 loan forms which will “ast some six 
years and which cost in 1951 about £70. It is understandzkle, however, 
that many special libraries would hesitate to commit themselves to ап 
untried system for many years ahead and to put a large expenditure on a 
single year’s budget. One Aslib member has already gua pesicd that a 
possible solution would be for a manufacturer to print a large quantity of 
standard loan forms which could be held 1n stock and sold to libraries in 
small quantities as required. Unless this could be dore, the method is 
probably only of use to a library with a large кы loan service to 
justify the outlay required. 
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A SCHEME FOR CIRCULATING PERIODICALS 


By E. Н. Мовсн, M.Sc., A.L.R.C. 
Librarian, Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington 


and C. E. C. Hewerson 


HE scheme about to be described handles the circulation of 200-300 
periodical titles to 100 readers, most of whom are housed in one 
building. 
The basic documents in use are as follows : 
т. А normal Kardex type register to record receipt of periodicals. 


2. An annual, duplicated, list of periodical titles which is circulated 
to all readers. On this list each title is given an identifying number. 


3. A reader's record card showing the periodicals he wishes to see 
(this part completed annually by the reader), and the order in which 
these are circulated to the reader (this part completed annually by 


the library staff). 


4. А card for each periodical title, bearing its identifying number and 
a list of readers, against each of which is indicated the stage of 
circulation at which the periodical in question is received. 


5. A circulation sheet for each reader covering six months’ circulation. 


6. A manilla portfolio for each reader to which is attached the circula- 
tion sheet (5 above). . 


Items 3, 4 and 5 are illustrated in Appendix A. 


The receipt of all periodicals regularly taken is recorded on the Kardex 
type register (1). Against each title in this record is shown an identifying 
number which is written on the cover of each issue of the periodical when 
received. In the event of two copies of a periodical being received, they 
are given the same number with the addition of letters Х and Y to 
differentiate the copies. This could be extended to cover a greater number 
of copies than two, if necessary. In the event of a periodical already 
numbered being issued later in the year in two parts, the numbers 1 and 2 
are added to its original number, thus providing each part with a separate 
number (e.g. 1371 and 1372 in columns Н and D of item з, Appendix А). 
Additionally, a letter may be quoted to indicate the stage at which the 
peziodical enters circulation (q.v.). 

The annual list (2) is sent to all readers with a card ruled as Item 3 
(Appendix A). As sent out, the first four columns and columns A-H are 
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headed but otherwise left blank. The reader complezes the first four 
columns, after consulting the list (2), and returns the czrd to the library. 

For circulation purposes the month is divided into eight half-weekly 
periods lettered A-H, and each title is circulated to; one reader during 
one of these three-day periods. Any particular periodical, say No. 4, 
is taken as the starting point in organizing the year’s citculation. All cards 
on which this appears (first column of columns 1-4, Item 5) are extracted 
and arranged in priority of interest in periodical No. 4. The card of the 
person with highest priority is marked 4, in column A; tke next is marked 
4 in column B and so on until all those requesting to see this periodical 
have been dealt with. A reader's priority should be: modified in some 
instances to balance his reading loads in the eight periods. For the same 
purpose and also to relieve congestion in the display reck, a periodical 
may go into circulation in any of the periods A-H. Once this period has 
been determined it is entered against the number on the receipt register 
so that it is noted on the cover of the periodical with its number when 
received in the library. If there are more than eight readers, the circula- 
tion cycle is repeated, as necessary. To indicate the supply of any period- 
ical in, for example, the second cycle, ‘(2)’ is placed ‘after the relevant 
periodical number in the appropriate column A-H of the reader’s card (see 
572 (2) in column А and 44 (2) in column C, Item;s, Appendix A). 
Further bracketed numbers can be added to indicate third, fourth, fifth, 
etc., cycles as required. 

As each periodical is dealt with, an additional card (Item 4, Appendix A) 
is made out beating the number of the periodical at the top. Listed on the 
body of the card are the names of all readers and the 8 during which 
the periodical is circulated to them. 

Thus there is a file of cards arranged by readers’ names, showing under 
each period of circulation the periodicals received, and a file of cards 
arranged by periodical numbers showing the names of all readers and the 
periods when they hold the periodical in question. | 

Front the reader’s cards, circulation sheets (Item 5) are presared. Each 
sheet bears the reader’s name at the top and is divided into six horizontal 
columns, one for each of the six months in the half-year, and eight 
vertical columns, one for each of the circulation periods. A~H. For each 
horizontal (monthly) column the data appearing on the readers’ card 
(Item з) in columns A-H is transcribed to the circulation sheet. It will 
be seen that this data is repeated for each month. Below each monthly 
A-H column a space is provided in which the date for zeturn can be 
stamped. These sheets are pasted on the outside of strong manilla 
portfolios (Item 6). The periodicals are placed in sach portfolio for, 
circulation to each reader. 

The mechanism of circulation is as follows. It will be assumed that the 
period A of January is about to commence. All periodicals marked A 
ate taken from the display rack and placed in numerical orcer on a table 
with periodicals from other cycles on other tables. Any one of the port- 
folios is taken and filled with the periodicals indicated on the circulation 
sheet for January, Period A, e.g., 572 (2), 462, 6, 157 (4) and 74 (Item 5, 
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Appendix A). Each portfolio is filled similarly. If any periodical on the 
circulation sheet is not available, its number is deleted for the period 
concerned. In this event, two issues will p-obably be available for 
circulation in the next month and will then be indicated by adding +1 to 
the periodical number in the relevant column of the circulation sheet. 
Should any periodical have been overlooked, the fact will be indicated 
by its remaining on the table after all the portfolios have been filled. 
The correct location can then be obtained f-om the periodical cards 
(item 4). In addition in later cycles there will be a number of periodicals 
remaining which have completed circulation. "This fact can also be 
checked from the cards just mentioned. When all the portfolios, stamped 
with the return date, have been filled, they are distributed to the readers. 
At the end of the period (i.e. three days later), the portfolios, containing 
all those periodicals sent out in the period (Per:od A), are returned to the 
library. The contents are checked against the list on the sheet. As all the 
periodicals are numbered, the operation can be carried out quite quickly. 
Those on second or third cycle, etc., will have the numbers (2), (3), ete., 
against their numbers and can therefore be readily identified. Any 
missing periodicals are immediately checked with the readers. 

All returned periodicals, thus checked, are laid out on tables and 
separated firstly into circulation cycles. Periodicals bearing their numbers 
only are in the first cycle, those bearing additional bracketed numbers, 
e.g. (2), (3), (4), etc., are in subsequent circulation cycles. Within each 
of these groups, the periodicals are arranged in order of periodical 
numbers. To these returned periodicals are acded those from the display 
rack which bear the appropriate circulation period letter (in this example 
B, as period A circulation has just been completed). When these period- 
1cals have been laid out as described, the returned portfolios, now empty, 
are stamped with the return date below the appropriate circulation period 
(in this example B for January). The periodicals indicated on the circula- 
tion sheet for period B are placed in the appropriate portfolio and again 
distributed. The procedure 1s repeated until the cycle A-H is completed. 

After each A~H cycle has been completed, the bracketed number is 
altered to the next higher figure. In the case of periodicals bearing their 
serial number only, ‘(2)’ is added to indicate second cycle circulation. 

In the event of a reader wishing to retain a periodical because of the 
importance of part of its contents, the library is notified and the periodical 
returned in the normal manner. The periodical in question is then passed 
to the photo-copying department where a co»y of the relevant section of 
the periodical 1s made. The periodical is returned to the library within 
an hour, to proceed on circulation, and the photo-copy passed to the 
reader as soon as it is available. 

Those who are unable to read any periodicals during normal circulation 
through any reason other than annual leave, but wishing to read such 
periodicals ultimately, have only to write their names on the cover. In 
such cases the periodicals will be issued to them as normal loans after 
circulation has been completed. 

Tn the case of annual leave the reader indicates in advance that he will 
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be on leave by writing ‘AL’ below the periodicals liszed in the relevant 
periods on his circulation sheet. In such cases circulation of the periodicals 
concerned is withheld and the reader's name written on the covers by the 
library staff. These periodicals will then be issued to the reader after 
circulation has been completed, as individual loans. 


The advantages of this system are : | 


(а) Complete control over all movements of periodicals. 


i 


(b) Precise location of any periodical at any given time. 


(c) Restricted circulation period reduces delay in total circulation time. 


(a) 


() 


(4 


ме 


This is а great-help when, due to limitations of badget, duplicate 
copies of titles in great demand cannot be purchased. 


Periodicals, undamaged by pasting on circulation slips and. in 
addition protected in portfolios, are generally returned in much 
better condition. | 

No entering-up need be done or circulation slips prepared ana 
attached during normal circulation. This is unneces3azy, as circula- 
tion proceeds according to the allocation planned ar the beginning 
of the year. 


Total time occupied by weekly circulation is low. Apart from 
collection and delivery of portfolios, which is no: undertaken by 
the library staff, only two hous is occupied edch half week in 
circulating about 250 periodicals to тоо readers. | 


Since readers do not know the order 1n which they see the period- 
icals, circulation on the basis of interest priority rather than seniority 
is facilitated. 


1 


(4) As the scheme has been in operation for over chtez years, readers 


The disadvantages are : 


now conversant with the routine co-operate in zeturning the 
periodicals, 


' 


1 


(а) Reading time is limited to three days during circulation. 


(P) Reliance is placed on the liberal provision of photocopies in 


overcoming delays in circulation. 


This scheme, developed and operated in the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Teddington, for over three years has proved a working 
proposition, and this account is published by permission of ће Director. 
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Appendix A 
P Ern. 
» ue Mr. A For library use only 
7 f ү poen 
Nos. of periodicals 
required 
A B C D E Е G/|H 
1-49|50-99| 100-149 |1 50-217 
NDS ЧОДА m 
4| 54 | тоо | 157 |572 (2)) 4Ү| 44 )1372 (2)571 (2, 85 | 106 | 94 
57 106 170 |462 541 | 12 32 461  [ur(2) 66 [1377 
rd 12 | 66 III 171 6 100 | 33 78 95 |542 171 | 139 
13 | 67 112 181 [157 (4)| 181 |113 97 (217 |170 67 | 93 
32 | 71 113 217 | 74 98 112(2) 122 |124 ул (2) 13 | 130 
33 | 74 122 
44 | 8. | 124 
46 | 85 130 
95 137 
94 139 
95 
97 
~ Item 3. Reader's Record Card T 
ш 
6—Analytica Chimica Acta 
Mr A — А Mr H—G Mrs. О — F (2) 
Dr. B — B(2) Mr I —H Mr. Р — G(2) 
Mr. C —C Miss J — F Mr. Q — H (2) 
Mr. D — D Miss K — С (2) Dr R —B (9 
Mr. E — А (2) Dr. L. — E (2) 
Е М.Р — В. Mr. М — А (3) 
Dr. G — E Mrs. М — Р” (а) 








Item 4. Periodical Card 
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Date for return | 





Item 5. Circulation Sheet 
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i Max 1953 
Mr. A | 
: p 
AlB] C| DIE F| GJH 
E ү > 
572 (2j 4Y | 44 (2/1372 (улт 2) 3s | 196 94 
462 $41 | 12 32 |461 ттс (2) 66 | 137% 
| 
January 6 [лоо |33 | 78 |95 je tm | 139 
157 (9| 181 |113 97 217 ө 67 93 
74 98 [тта (2) 122  |124 ui (2| 13 130 
| 
Date for return 
—— ——1 T 
ута (80) 4Y | 44 (21372 (2051 (4) з 106 | 94 
462 $41 | 12 32 |461 n: 72) 66 | 1371 
February 6 |10 |33 | 78 |95 pa rm | 139 
157 (9| 181 113 9? |n] [ne 67 93 
74 98 |112 (2)| 122 |124 п (2) 13 150 
- ӨЕ а 
Date for return | 
ЕЕ. ~ Ж 
572 (2| 4Y | 44 (21572 (2)571 (22 a5 | 106 94 
462 $41 | I2 32  |461 іт (2) 66 
March 6 |тоо |33 78. |95 ' 
157 (9| 181 113 ; 
74 | 98 qnz(2 
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A SYSTEMATIC ‘LINE FORMULA’ CHEMICAL 
NOTATION 


By ҸиллАМ J. WISWESSER 


Director of Chemical Research, Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa., U.S.A, 
15th February, 1953 


ECHNICAL librarians scarcely need to be reminded of the growing 

crisis in the field of chemical literature—the problem of efficiently 
retrieving facts about chemicals from the 1,200,000 technical and scientific 
articles that have been abstracted during the past fifty years, and the 
problem of finding sufficient shelf space for the rapidly increasing weekly 
and monthly additions in the 5,236 periodicals that are recognized as 
references by the chemical societies.* 

The long-term difficulty in effectively recording and recovering facts 
about chemicals is that no stmple method has been found for systematically 
describing the 600,000 to 1,500,000 chemical substances (molecular 
structures) that have been prepared and mentioned thus far. Chemical 
notation——not to be confused with nomenclacure—ss а system of symbols 
for denoting these structures in an exact manner. Recent interest has 
focused on structural descriptions of this kind, made with linear sequences 
of typewritten and printed symbols, because information in this form 
can be handled very efficiently on the punched cards that are used as 
information carriers in high-speed scanning, sorting, and tabulating 
equipment (such as Hollerith, IBM, or Remiagton-Rand machinery). 

Professional interest in the development of a ‘universally acceptable’ 
chemical notation grew 1apidly as the post-war technical literature 
emerged in 1946, and in 1949 chemists throughout the world were 
invited to submit their ideas to а newly-formed Commission on Coding, 
in the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry (IUPAC). 
Basic desiderata were outlined, and in 1951 ten proposed systems (each 
illustrated with a test list of about 900 compounds) were offered to this 
IUPAC Commission (1).** Four of these systems (Dyson, Gruber, Silk, 
and Wiswesser) are still being evaluated through coding and decoding 
trials on an additional test list of 3,000 compounds, by a group of approx- 
imately eighty volunteers working under the guidance of the National 
Research Council (Committee on Coding, Ciphering, etc.). 

During the past fifteen years the author has sought a simple, systematic 
method for describing chemical structures with a minimum of writing 
and thinking cffort. Meanwhile the growing international interest in this 
problem emphasized the timely need for a thorough historical review (2) 


* The special supplement to the 1951 Chemical Abstracts Index (vol. 45) contains 
255 pages of a ‘List of Periodicals Abstracted’, a total of 10,713 entties. 
3 


** Bracketed numbers identify the appended bibLographic references. 
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on the origin and survival of traditional structure-delineating methods, 
since ‘traditions’ represent long-enduring majority preferences. Most 
chemists, like other scientists, unfortunately are ‘rusty’ in virtually every 
chemical field beyond their own speciality ; hence they want a notational 
method which is familiar in principle, and very simp.e to use. The 
historical background which guided the author in his approach to a 
familiar and simple ‘line formula’ notation is given in this article ; it 
should serve as an enlightening introduction to the whole problem. 


ORIGIN OF THE ‘Line Formuna’ METHOD 


In 1860, at the first International Chemical Congress held at Karlsruhe 
(3), the leading chemists of the world met, debated, and finally resolved 
their progress-stifling confusions about atoms, molecules, radicals, and 
equivalents. (But for the persistence of the little Italian professor, 
Cannizzato, they might have adjourned with the peace-making agreement 
to have one set of atomic weights for the organic chemists, aad a different 
set for the inorganic chemists | Cannizzaro reminded them that there was 
only one science of chemistry, one correct set of atemic weights.) This 
clarification 1mmediately led to the general realization that organic 
compounds are characterized by definite and fixed atom-to-atom linkages. 
Alexander Butlerow, who was the first to speak of the séructwre of a mole- 
cule (4), predicted in that year that the future work of the chemist is to 
determine ‘the nature and manner of the mutual union of -he atoms in a 
molecule’. 

Ever since this recognition of structural importance, chemists have 
shown the atom-to-atom connections in their printed literature simply 
by delineating the symbols for the corresponding molecular segments, 
one after another as connected. Thus in 1861 Josef Loschmidt (5) 
included among his remarkably astute graphical descriptions of 368 
postulated structures, a few ‘rationelle Formel’ in the text, such as 
C,H;,0,C,H, for diethyl ether ; C,H,,O,CH, for ethyl methyl ether ; 
and C,H,,0,C,H,,0,C,H, for the glycol ether. In 1863 L. Carms (6) 
denoted methyl alcohol as CHHH,O,H ; and a yezr later E. Erlen- 
meyer (т) denoted normal propyl alcohol simply as C4H,OH. 

In 1866, A. Kekulé (8), Henry Debus (9) and H. L. Buf (10) helped 
popularize this ‘line formula’ technique with scores of lucid delineations 
such as those shown in the second column of Table 1. At the same time, 
Frankland and Duppa (11) urged the use of effort-saving symbols such 
as Me for the methyl group, Ae (later Et) for ‘aethyl’, Pr foz propyl, and 
Ви for butyl. The symbol P^ for the phenyl group soon appeared with 
these, while the symbols .4¢ for the acetyl radical, Вх for bengoyl, and 
Cy fot cyano, bad been in use for many years. This natural desire to 
prefer simple symbols for very frequently encountered atomic g-oups led the 
author to select simple Arabic numerals for the ever-present alkyl chain 
groups (connective segments as well as terminal units), and the letter R 
for the equally prominent phenyl group or benzene ring. 

Unsaturation marks (double bonds, usually indicated with colons) and 
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ring-closing angular marks also made their first appearance in 1866, in 
Erlenmeyer’s papers (12). The L- or J-shape cf the ring-closing marks 
suggested the author's practice of reserving the typewriter bracket marks 
or parentheses to ‘enclose’ the complete symbolism for all ring systems 
except the simple benzene ring. The benzene ring occurs so frequently 
in the general chemical literature that it outnumbers all other ring struc- 
tures combined ; hence the use of a single mark for this common com- 
ponent is little more than a common-sense recognition of the statistical 
facts. 


TABLE ІА. SIMPLE ALIPHATIC (OPEN-CHAIN) STRUCTURE NOTATIONS 


Present Name 1866 Notation and Author* Systematic Notation 
Ethylene CH,.CH, (D) 1:1 
Acetylene CH.CH (D). heel 
Acetone CH,.CO.CH, (D, K) 1V1 
Ethyl methyl ketone CH,.CH,.CO.CH, (D) 2V1 
mn—Pentene-i CH4.2CH,.CH.CH, (D) 4:1 
Acetyl chloride CH,.COCI (D) GV1 
Ethyl cyanide CH,.CH,.CN (D) NC2 
Acetaldehyde CH,.COH (D, B) O:2 
Alcohol, Ethyl CH,-CH4-OH (B) Q2 
Glycolaldehyde COH-CH4-OH (B) Q2:0 
Acid, Acetic H,C-CO-OH (B) QVI 
Acid, Cyanoacetic NC-CH,-CO,H (В) (0) QVICN 
Acid, Chloracetic CICH,-CO,H (B) ОУІС 
Acid, Glycolic HO-CH,-CO,H (B) QV1Q 
beta- Alanine H4N-CH,-CH,-CO,H (В) Z2VQ 


* (В) = Buff, Ref. то; (D) = Debus, Ref. 9 ; (К) = Kekulé, Ref, 8. Kekulé barred 
his C and O symbols (as C and О) to show that <hey represented the ‘new’ atomic 
weights. 


A summary of notational traditions, from the Berzelian atomic symbols 
of 1814 (13) to the current Brand-Edsall symbols for aminoacid residues 
in polypeptides (14), reveals that /esfer symbols always have been reserved 
to denote atoms and atomic groups (cited as connected when linear), 
while punctuation marks are used to denote modes of connection or dis- 
connection (e.g., periods to denote side group terminations). These 
observations suggested that the simplest type of chemical notation, and 
probably the most concise, would be a “е formula’ symbolism in which the 
most frequently encountered structure segments are represented by single marks— 
such as Q for the hydroxy] OH-group in alcohols, phenols, and acids ; 
and V for the carbonyl -CO.— connectivs in ketones, esters, and acids. 
All rarely encountered atomic groups are ‘spelled out’ in full, as in 
AsHH- for the arsino group. In all further considerations, such as the 
selection of easily-remembered symbols, the foremost guiding aim is the 
"Principle of Least Effort’, a long-neglected basic law of human nature 
which George Kingsley Zipf recently emphasized as a fundamental 
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behaviour pattern (15), comparable to the physical >rinciple of Least 
Action. 


SELECTION OF SYMBOLS 


The fvo-letter international atomic symbols for iner: and metallic 
elements (81 in all) are retained to denote single atoms cf these elements ; 
the six one-letter symbols for inert or metallic elements (A, K, U, V, W 
and Y) are lengthened consistently to two-letter svmbols (Ar, Ka, Ur, 
Vd, Wf and Yt), in order to improve the visual and mechanical identi- 
fication of these rarely encountered symbols, and to release the six single 
letters for more important uses. (Old treatises reveal that the present 
symbols Er, Li, Mn and Rh originally were one-letter symbols, like the 
early symbol G for glucinium. Occasionally Yt is used instead of Y for 
yttrium.) 


TABLE IB. SIMPLE PHENYL RING (AROMATIC) SrRUCTZRE NOTATIONS 


Present Name 1866 No/sation and Author Systematic Notation 
Bthyl-benzene C,H,-CH,-CH, (B) 2R 
Benzyl bromide C,H,-CH,Br (B) EIR 
Benzoyl chloride CgH,.CO.C1 5) GVR 
Benzyl cyanide C,E,.CH,.CN (K) NCIR 
Benzaldehyde C,H,COH . (К). O:1R 
Alcohol, Benzyl C,H CHOH (K) QIR 
Phenol (Acid, Carbolic) CH; OH (K) QR 
Acid, Hydrocinnamic Ca HeC Hy COH K) ' QV2R 
Acid, Benzoic C,H,.CO.OH (K) QVR 
Benzene C,H,.H (K) R 
Aniline CH; NH, (K) ZR 
Benzamıde C,H,.CO.NH, (К; ZVR 


All of the one-letter symbols for non-metallic elemer.ts (B, C, F, H, I, 
N, O, P and 5) are retained to denote sıngle atoms of these elements ; the 
two most frequently encountered halogen atoms also are denoted with 
distinctive one-letter symbols : the seventh letter С for chlozine, and the 
letter E for bromine. (Note that both letters are adjacent tc F, and both 
are found in the word daloGEn.) The use of С instead of C! also avoids 
an objectionable typewriting ambiguity. The symbols Al and ТІ for 
metallic elements are typed as AL and TL to avoid a similar ambiguity. 

The symbols C, N and O are used only to distinguish H-free segments, 
such as CN- for isocyano, CNO- for fulminato, NC- for crano, NCO- 
for cyanato, NCS- for thiocyanato, OCN- for isocyanato, ard SCN- for 
isothiocyanato radicals ; unsaturation marks (colons) are not interposed 
to describe any of these 'resonance-blurred' structurss, nor simple 
acetylenic -CC- connective groups. The letter N is used to denote 
tertiary N-atoms, and (with the colon) azo -N : №. or N : N : groups. 
The letter О is used to denote etheric and esteric -O- linkages, and (with 
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colon) aldo or keteno О : terminals. Cis-trans double bond distinctions 
are shown by adding a comma (cis) or siroke mark to the colon, and 
unresolved cs-/rans unsaturations are indicated by replacing the colon 
with a semzcolon. 

Nine distinctive single-letter symbols are introduced to denote import- 
ant functional groups or specially ‘branched’ N and C atoms, defining 
these as follows : 


SYMBOL : R K M Q V W X X Z 


| ye ON NAY, 
MEANING :-__Ď— N-NH --OH-C- =0, C Č(H) -NH, 
p S ^N a /N I 


The value of mnemonic aids is recognized in noting the shape of the K-, 
V-, X- and Y-bond patterns ; К also suggests ‘Kwaternary Kation’ ; 
М is taken from Mid-aMino and i Mino, О from aQua, К from Resonating 
Ring and Z from bydraZime, (NH) The V denotes a Very common 
diValent connectiVe, and W represents the 'double-O' in -NO, and 
~SO,- groups ; it 15 not used to describe //eer combinations such as 
OCO, ONO, OSO and OCCCO, which are denoted pictorially as shown. 

All of these old and new symbols are linearly combined 1n a familiar 
manner with the ‘alkyl chain’ numerals as shown in Table т. The numerals 
merely indicate the number of carbon atoms in rhe unbranched bydrocarbon chain 
Segments, which are fully saturated unless otherwise indicated (by colons) 
at the terminals. The third column in Table 1 shows how these earliest 
structure delineations can be represented systematically by (1) citing the 
symbols segment by segment as connected ; (2) by putting initial (alpha- 
betizing or indexing) emphasis on the functional groups which characterize 
open-chain compounds, subordinating all ‘alkyl group’ numerals to the 
functional letters ; and (3) by similarly subordinating the phenyl ring 
symbol R. 

Systematic structure descriptions should give one and only one ‘pre- 
ferred’ sequence of symbols for each structure, and should bring similar 
structures together when alphabetically :ndexed. The linear symbol 
sequences shown in the third column of Table 14 are systemized by 
starting at the terminal which gives the Pgpes? numero-alphabetic listing, the 
rank from lowest to highest being o 1 2 —9 A— X Y Z. This same 
simple resolving method also is the ‘last resort’ in more complex struc- 
tures. The zero is slashed as shown, to distinguish ıt from the letter О 
(for oxygen) ; the period and comma are ranked between 9 and А ; and 
the colon is ranked as the letter U (Unsaturation). 

Space does not permit giving an adequate discussion of the many 
types of chemical structures in this brief article, but the several simple 
types mentioned here are explained in sufficient detail to illustrate opera- 
tion of the guiding principle of ‘least effort’. For example, in text or 
similar detached copy, the ‘pure number’ notations are suffixed with the 
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letter Н (for hydrocarbon) to identify them as chemical s:zucture nota- 
tions. Complete coding instructions will be given in a small instruction 
manual (in press). 


BRANCHED CHAIN STRUCTURES 


The majority of open-chain compounds, like all of those in Table 2, 
contain carbon atoms bonded to one or two ‘side groups’ (cther than the 
keto : O group, denoted as a bivalent letter V). These 3-co-ordinate and 
4-co-ordinate C-atoms (and the quaternary-cationic N-etoms) give dis- 
tinct chemical and physical properties—such as characteristic infra-red 
frequencies ; hence the three frequently used ‘branch’ symbols Y, X 
and K are justified to indicate distinct structural patteras. Application 
of these branch symbols also invites a systematic notatioral contraction : 
the side groups are methyl branches in the vast majo-ity of cases, so 
Y, X and К segments сап be defined further as ssetbpi-branched unless 
otherwise specified. Again following ‘least effort’ aims, side groups ending 
in strictly terminal or monovalent symbols (such as E, F, G, H, I, Q and 
Z) need not be punctuated unless stereoisomeric distinctions are to be 
indicated. (The stereoisomeric ‘dropped’ or D-groups, in the horizontally 
oriented main line, are punctuated with the comma anc L- or ‘lifted’ 
groups with the siroke, instead of the period mark that traditionally is 
used to terminate side groups.) 

Branched structures are delineated in a manner designed to give 
maximum notational clarity : the ‘main line’ which begins and ends the 
symbol sequence is generally determined by the longest line of branched 
atoms, then the longest line of symbols—counting each letter, colon, and 
numeral equally. The branches denoted by the fewest symbols thus 
become the ‘side groups’. 

Dr. A. D. Mitchell (16) strikingly illustrated the exact nature and 
power ofthe ‘line formula’ convention by delineating a very extensively 
branched structure, segment by segment as follows : 


NH,-C (СН) Br.CO.NH.C (СН) (C,H;).PHO.C (C,H,) (CO.CH,). 
Z Xi E.VM Хі, R .PHOX 2 V 1 
CH ($0,0H).CHOH.O.C : NOH.N (CH,) C,H, 
Y SWQYQ OY:NQ N 1 . 2 


ZXE.VMXR.PHO.X2, Vi. YSWQYQOY : NQNz.1 


The one-to-one correspondence with this systematic notatior. is shown, 
first by citing a symbol for each line-formula segment, then Бу applying 
the branch contractions. 
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TABLE 2. BRANCHED CHAIN STRUCTURES DESCRIBED BY DEBUS IN 1866 


Present Name 1866 Notation* Systematic Notation 

Hexachlorethane CCl,.CCl, GXGGXGGG 

Trichlorethane (1, 1, 2) CH,CL.CHCI, GYG1G 

Pentachlorethane CHCHh.CCI, GYGXGGG 

Tetrachlorethane (тул) CHCl.CHCI|, GYGYGG 

Acid, Glyceric CH,OH.CHOH.CO.OH* QVYQiQ 

Acid, Tartaric (Racemic) COOH.CHOH.CHOH. QVYQYQVQ 
COOH* 


* Debus had used a dot over H-letters to denote ‘oxidation’ to an OH-group ; these 
hydroxyl O-atoms, like his carbonyl O-atoms, are “speed out’ in full above. 


Rinc BRANCHES | 

In 1866 Kekulé (8) explained benzene ring isomerism with a hexagon 
lettered as shown in the inset. The three bi-substituted (ortho, meta, para) 
JA isomers were explained as combinations at the ab, ас and 

F Ne ad positions ; the three tri-substituted isomers as abe, abd 

| | and ace combinations ; and so on. Kekulé indicated these 

f distinctions linearly by interposing H-symbols where 
mae necessary, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE з. RING ÍsowERs DESCRIBED BY KEKULE IN 1866 


' Systematic 

Present Name 1866 Notation Positions Notation 
Xylene (unspecified) C,H, (CHa) (a, x) 1Кх 
orthe-Tolylacetic acid C,H,(CH,).CH,.CO,H (а, b) QVR: 
meta-Hydroxybenzoic , 

acid C,H,.OH.H.CO,H (a, c) QVRcQ 
para-Hydroxybenzoic 2 

acid C,H,.OH.H,.CO,H (a, d) QVRdQ 
x,ywXylicacid  CeHa(CHaa COH — (аху) — QVRxy 
Salic'ilic acid C,H,.OH.CO,H (a, b) QVRQ 
3, 4-Dibromo- 

nitrobenzene C,H,(NO,)HBry (a, c, d) WNRcE dE 
5, 5-Dibromo- ` 

nitrobenzene C;HBrHBrHNO; (а, с, e) WNRcE eE 
2, 4-Dibromo- 

nitrobenzene C,H,BrHBr(NO,) (a, b, d) WNRE dE 
2, 5-Dibromo- 

nitrobenzene C,H,BrH(NO,)Br (a, b, e) WNRE eE 
2, 6-Dibromo- 

nitrobenzene C,H,BrNO,Br (a, b, £) WNRE fE 
ortho-Toluidine CHa NH} CH; (a, b) ZRa 


Tsomer SUMMARY (for identical groups only) or BENZENE DERIVATIVES 
3 bi-substituted isomers : ortho (ab), meta (ac), para (ad) 
3 tri-substituted : sanal (abc), asymmetric (abd), symmetric (ace) 
3 tetra-substituted : (abcd), (abce), (abde) 
I mono- or penta-substituted, and 1 hexa- or un-substituted isomer. 
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Two equally simple expedients are incorporated in this systematic 
notation : (1) Ring positions are denoted, when necessary, with concise 
and distinctive Jower case letters. (2) A branch symbol placed 1n front of 
the ring symbol is understood to be in the first position, and one immed- 
1ately suff£xed to the ring symbol is understood to be in tke second position ; 

, all other positions are denoted with interposed locants. as shown 1n the 


CH, 
H 
H,C COOH 
AN N 
CH, NH,CO.NB-CH C.O 
CH, C \ 
КАК\ oN 
CO OH H,C CH, 2 
Camphoric Acid Limonene Alkantoin 
(50 aVQ abb cVQ (6/с:) ау та (3. MVMV) cMVZ 
H Be 
N N 
9 Лс 4C 
NH,CO.NH-N CH NO, T pv О. i 7 -0 
H,C —N H,C——CH, 
Furtacin 
(Nitrofurazone) Lysidine N-3remosuccinimide 
(5.0) NW el. NMVZ (s/McNb .) т (3/NVeV) aE 
. N P. H 
CH, ( ) CH, N 
HO—CH, H ç on | 
CH,NH, О C2.0—CH, 
Pyridoxamine Maltol Guvacoline 
(6.N) 1 cQ diZ то (6.OdV) 1 cQ (Мс :) cVO1 


Fig 1. Typical Monocyclic Delineations. 


third column of Table 3. The clarity of a multi-branched delineation 
may be improved by inserting a blank space in front of tke tnird, etc., 
locant-and-branch symbolism, as shown іп some of the exaxrples. (This 
‘empty column’ also serves as a ‘lower case’ translating operator in 
teletype or punched card applications.) Methyl groups azain are the 
most prominent of all ring branches, so a// ring branches are methyl groups 
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unless otherwise specified. Unspecified small ring positions are indicated 
with the locants x, y and z. 


Rinc NUMBERS FOR RING SYSTEMS 


Arabic numerals have become familiar as ring size symbols—usually 
with bold face distinction—ever since Chemical Abstracts started its Ring 
Index in 1916. For polycyclic structures, these ring numerals are used 
in a mathematically precise manner to denote the fewest number of 





07 а: -$ ғ CERE MES 
/ | \ | aa mee | | Ж К< ES 
г и ML d NUT à ay 


Azulenc Tropine Quinuclidine Spirohexane 


(57) (5’ 6/N) s gQ (6" 6/3) (3, са) 


Fig 2 Locant patterns for fused, bridged, and ѕрио bicyclic systems Each un- 
substituted CH or CH, position 1s identified by its locant. 


о 
С 
A ÁN CY Y» SA 
j jor oe | 
did T NF Y \ 672 ҮҮ А p | ы \/ 
| | | |] d 
‚М. NM vA \ 7 AL” 
Acenaphthylenc Fluotene Benzanthrone 1, EE 
(566°) (b656) (c666' 1V) (e5/n666) 


Fig. з. Locant patterns for tricyclic and pentacyclic exemples. The suffixed prime mark 
denotes a ‘triple point’ atom. 


Ring systems also can be described precisely by the son-comsecntive bondi c.g, 
(ac, a1, Lb) for (366), (bg, a1, am) fo: (b656) ; (ei, bj, am, aq) for (c5/b666). 


smallest rings passing through every atom in the ring system. This 
simple and familiar method is retained for denoting all cyclic systems | 
other than benzene rings, with the following further refinements : 


N (1) each separate ring system description is distinctively enclosed in 
\ ring brackets or parentheses (see figure 1). 


(2) each unbridged ring number is punctuated with a ‘saturation’ 
stroke mark if the represented ring is not dehydrogenated to the 
aromatic limit, as described. 
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2 (3) mono-heterocyclic positions are determined by tze /owest sequence 
of hetero-symbols (К, M, №, О, S) ; these heterztoms are ciced in, 
connecting order, immediately after the ring-number punctuation 
mark. Mono-carbocyclic positions are determined by the Jowest 
set of branching positions. 


(4) fixed (non-aromatic) cyclic unsaturations are denoted with appro- 
priate locant-and-colon marks, cited as the last detail within the 
bracketed cyclic ‘unit’. | 


(5) all open-chain locants and symbols are cited after the bracketed 
description, in ascending alphabetic order of the: Jocants. 


(6) atomic bridges in bicyclic and higher systems ate denoted with 
prime marks, cited in a pictorially direct manner between the 
corresponding numerals (see figure 2). 


(7) tricyclic and higher sets of ring numerals are cite- in connecting 
(pictorially direct) order (see figure 3). 


(8) polycyclic ring positrons are determined by the rinz-fusing pattern, 
generally as illustrated in figure 3. These positioral relations are 
fixed through a longest possible chain of ring positions ; this 
chain starts at the (generally centric) point which; 15-765 the smallest 
set of /owest positions in each ring. 


Several pages of advanced text would be necessary to illustrate fully 
this ‘least effort’? method of linearly denoting the many kinds of cyclic 
structure details. The examples shown in the figures serve only to 
illustrate the general appearance of typical cyclic delineations. Further 
comments will be found in the Ce E NEWS report 2 'and in a detailed 
coding manual, now in preparation. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Conference of the Scottish Branch of Aslib was held this year 
on 27th February at the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. D. G. Brown. The opening address was given by 
Sir Andrew McCance, Deputy Chairman and Joint Managing Director 
-of Messrs. Colvilles, Ltd., and is reported in this issue. He was followed 
by Mr. M. C. Pottinger, Librarian of the Scottish Central Library, who 
surveyed Scottish resources of scientific and technical literature and 
information, and by Dr. C. Macrae who described the work of the 
Scottish Council. Both these papers are given in full. In the afternoon 
Mr, J. Revie, of the British Jute Trade Research Association, traced the 
steps by which a small special library could be set up, and Mr. E. N. 
. Simons, of Messrs. Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., spoke on the writing of 
English in abstracts and reports. Mr. Revie’s paper is included in this 
issue ; that by Mr. Simons was published in the May, 1953, number of 
Aslb Proceedings. 

The Midlands Branch of Aslib organized a series of meetings in 
1952-3, presenting the ‘user’ aspect of special library and information 
services. The first, dealing with the point of view of a Director of 
Research and Development, was given on 14th October, 1952, by Dr. 
J. Н. Chesters, Assistant Director of Research at the United Steel Com- 
panies, Ltd. On 26th November the requirements of a Sales Development 
department were discussed by Mr. Н. M. Bigford, of T.I. Aluminium, 
Ltd. His paper is given in summary. In January, 1955, the viewpoint 
of the worker engaged on longer term research was described by Mr. 
H. T. S. Swallow, of Radiation, Ltd., and a paper based on his talk is 
printed in this issue. The series of meetings for the session was closed 
by a meeting held jointly by the Midlands Branch of Aslib and the 
Institution of Production Engineers on 25th March, 1953, at which 
Mr. G. Gilfillan, Research Fellow at the Department of Engineering 
Production, University of Birmingham, presented a paper on the organ- 
ization and use of sources of information in industry. ‘This is reproduced 
in full in this issue. 

The Second Annual Conference of the Aslib Aeronautical Group, held 
in conjunction with the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and 
Development of N.A.T.O., took place at the College of Aeronautics, 
Cranfield, from the 27th to the 30th of March, 1953. Some eighty people 
attended, including representatives from Australia, Canada, France, 
Holland; Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, and a great 
deal of useful work was done. Of the sixteen papers prepared for the 
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conference, three—by Mr. P. J. Neumann, University Heights Library, 
New York University ; M. Frenot, of the SDIT in Paris ; and Mr. 
Eugene B. Jackson, of NACA, Washington—are published in this 
issue. A fourth, by Mr. R. A. Fairthorne, 1s published in an expanded 
version in the Journal of Documentation, vol. 9, no. 2, Јоле, 1953. 

The activities of Aslib’s Branches and Groups, not to mention those 
conferences and meetings organized by the London beadquarters, are 
now so numerous that ıt is difficult to find space for zI the papers that 
spring from them. For this reason we have regretfully Fad to hold over 
the paper by Mr. W. B. Ingram on tbe Iron Library at Schaffhausen, 
. presented at the Stoke-on-Trent meeting organized by the Northern 

. Branch on 12th March, 1953. It is hoped that it mey be possible to 
include it tn the next volume. The present issue closes with the account 
of Aslib’s work for the year ending 31st December, 19:2, taken from the 
Annual Report, and with the Annual Report and accounts of the British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals for the year ending : 1st March, 1953. 

It is with the utmost regret that we have to record тсе death of Mr. 
Charles Le Maistre, С.В.Е., on sth July, 1953. А tribcte to his many 
services to documentation and to Aslib appears on p. 1:r. 


Е. M. В. DITMAS, 
Editor. 
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CHARLES LE MAISTRE 
1874-1953 
With the death of Charles Le Maistre, C.B.E., F.C.G.L, МІЕ.Е., 
, A.M.Inst.C.E., on sth July, 1953, the world of documentation has lost 
а familiar figure and Aslib itself a true and honoured friend. 

Le Maistre was born in Jersey in 1874 апа trained as an electrical 
engineer. From 1901 until 1943 he served with the British Standards 
Institution and its predecessors the Engineering Standards Committee 
and the British Engineering Standards Association, becoming the 
Institutions first Director in 1929. His retirement in 1943 enabled him 
to devote more time to 1nternational affairs and he played a prominent 
part in the formation of the United Nations Standards Co-ordinating 
Committee ; he served as Secretary of that body until 1t was dissolved in 
1946 to make way for the International Standards Organization. For 
nearly fifty years he was also General Secrecary of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission. 

In spite of such numerous and insistent calis apon his time, Le Maistre 
cheerfully accepted Aslib’s invitation in November, 1942, to become a 
member of its Council, an office to which he brought his enthusiasm, 
wisdom and wide experience until his death. His years as Chairman, 
1945-51, were some of the most tortuous in Aslib’s history : the Aslib 
Microfilm Service had to be wound up and tts equipment disposed of ; 
the negotiations leading up to the merger with the British Society for 
International Bibliography had to be conducted ; increased support for 
Aslib’s work had to be won from industry and other sources and the 
detailed examinations made of Aslib’s potential ability to put to full use 
the increased Government aid that was then becoming available. All 
this at a time when neither money nor elbow-room could keep pace with 
Aslib’s expanding commitments. In all these matters Le Maistre was a 
tower of strength to his fellow officers and the Director. He nevertheless 
found time to be President of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation from 1946 to 1951, and to the leadership of that body he 
brought a wealth of experience in international negotiation anda con- 
viction that to make haste slowly offered the Federation its surest hope 
of fulfilment. It was largely thanks to his efforts that Aslib became the 
official British member of the Federation and, as an active member of the 
Aslib International Relations Committee right up to the onset of his 
final illness this year, he worked indefatigably to ensure that Aslib's 
policies and those of the Federation should run 1n complete accord. In 
recognition of his years of service to documentation, he was elected an 
Honorary Member of Aslib 1n 1951. 

Le Maistre had his enemies, 1t is true. In a man who touched life at so 
many points it could hardly have been otherwise. For such, his sense of 
mission was self-interest, his assiduity was obstinacy, his charm of 
manner the suavity of a diplomat. Only history will show how lamentably 
wrong any such judgment must have been. To talk with him in the 
lounge of the Athenzum, to ramble with him through the Surrey lanes 
on & Sunday afternoon or to sit round a committee table under his 
chairmanship was to appreciate him for what he was: ғ man who 
praised his God by giving full play to every talent with which he had 
been endowed. L.W. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE SCOTTISH BRANCH : 
OPENING ADDRESS 


By Str ANDREW МССАМСЕ, D.L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Deputy Chairman and Joint Managing Director of Messrs. Cclvalles, Lid. 


Glasgow, 27¢h February, 1953 


AM glad to attend this Conference this morning, even if my only 

function is to wish you success in the work which you are doing and 
to give you sympathetic support and encouragement in the expansion 
of your activities. 

More than one speaker on previous occasions has referred to the 
tremendous growth of knowledge that has taken plac2 in the last half 
century. What has usually been referred to as the streem of knowledge 
has now become a raging torrent and a flood. The individual who 1n the 
old days enjoyed swimming quietly with the stream, now finds himself 
swept off his feet and out to sea where he flops abort more or less 
bewildered and lost. i 

It is in such circumstances that your Association, Aslib, is welcomed 
as a pilot and guide to take the bewildered swimmer 1n ww and to help 
him to get his feet firmly planted on dry land again. 

The need for such a service is unquestioned. The rang2 of knowledge 
is become too vast for anyone to find what he wants in this wilderness 
without expert guidance. It is not only the details that аге baffling. The 
very names of some of these newer developments seem in themselves to 
demand study and research before you have an inkling of their meaning. 

The tremendous growth in the extent of scientific knowledge can be 
illustrated very well by the growth of standard reference books like 
Landol¢-Bornstein. 

In 1910, the main content of scientific data which had accumulated 
from the work of previous generations up to that date соп а be contained 
in two volumes with a total of about 2,000 pages. 

There are now in process of publication additional volumes of the same 
reference book containing scientific information which has accumulated 
since 1937—that is, during a period of a little more than дееп years. As 
far as I can judge, it is to consist of four volumes, each ot which is in 
three or four sections—almost as large as the original volumes themselves 
—the total running to probably 10,000 pages or more. 

That illustrates the astonishing acceleration in the -ate at which know- 
ledge is being accumulated, and if we look back with envy at the peaceful 
and quiet existence of scientists a century ago, let us look forward a 
century hence to the hectic life that will be forced on future scientists 
trying to keep abreast of their own activities and regard our present 
existence with the contentment that comes from the knowledge of being 
the happy mean between these two extremes. 

Even at the present time, I am often surprised at the sudden calls there 
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are for information on out-of-the-way subjects. In а large organization 
one can generally turn to some member of the staff who can supply the 
necessary clue as to where the information may be found. But there are 
many occasions when one has to admit oneself defeated and has to send 
out an S.O.S. for help. Unfortunately, you cannot just send out the 
S.O.S. message and expect that somewhere someone will have picked it 
up and will answer your urgent call. 

In a small organization the position is even mote difficult and the call 
for help comes quicker. 

It is to that service to suffering humanity that your members are 
dedicated and the expansion of Aslib over the vears has shown the steady 
growth of appreciation in public regard. 

By holding conferences in various centres you are not only helping 
your own members through the discussion of the problems in which they 
are interested, you are extending the knowledge of yout work to those 
who may benefit from it and who may be entirely unaware of the help 
you are able to give them. 

Like every other human activity, the greatest advantage comes from 
those who have been trained in the technique of its application. To 
know a country well demands more than a kncwledge of the A class main 
roads, it requires also an intimate knowledge of the B class side roads, 
and even the lanes and the footpaths. 

І have often been struck by the frequency with which an inventor who 
has worked out a new device or improvement finds that he has been 
anticipated when he comes to patent it—sometimes by many years. You 
may recall that Brearley, who quite independently discovered the 
chromium stainless steels in 1912, could not get a patent in Britain 
because Clark and Wood had patented the same idea in 1865. 

I refer to this instance because it is an example from the industry with 
which I am associated and naturally it is one which comes more readily 
to my mind. It is an example which illustrates both the advantage and 
the weakness of our position in the search for existing knowledge. 

The advantage of having a well organized and a well documented 
system of search available in order to know whether an idea that is new 
to current thought is as new as it appears will always be of very great 
service. А 

The weakness lies іп the fact that until someone clearly defines the 
apparently new idea it is not possible to start the search at all. It may 
well be that other novel ideas lie buried in the pages of our patent files 
or the technical literature awaiting to be rediscovered. 

But how can the imagination, which alone can uncover the latent 
value and make it evident, be focussed on those rare cases which deserve 
and justify such attention ? 

This might be regarded as the research side of your activities. It is 
something which is perhaps a little outside the main avenue of your 
work, concerned as it is with making available to those who require it 
all known information on a specific subject. 

Even in that more restricted form, the expectation of success would be 
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small indeed without some systematized scheme of approach. I do rot 
know how many scientific journals—real or pseudo—are published in the 
world to-day, but I have seen it variously estimated, generally in the 
region of 40,000 or 50,000. Discarding а large propo:tion—probably 
75 per cent., if not more—as being of no importance, taere is still left a 
formidable wilderness for the seeker after truth to ge: lost in if he is 
without a guide. 

With a few main avenues, a few well trodden paths, the traveller who 
knows his way can quickly reach the destination wherein his interest is 
centred without loss of time. 

That indeed is one of the chief purposes of your work and one of your 
most valuable services. You are the civil engineers of the hbrary world— 
the people who create the main roads and the by-road: that take the 
traveller quickly and without loss of time to the destinatiza of his choice. 

In the wilderness of knowledge that is still growing acc growing with 
an almost bewildering rapidity, there is a constant demand for new roads 
and for new avenues of approach, together with an ever-present need to 
keep the old roads in a state of good repair. 

How to do that most effectively is one of the main topics of your 
discussion at this Conference. Your success in this work makes a very 
real contribution to the speeding up of scientific and industrial progress. 

As one of those who benefit in this way both directly acd indirectly, I 
feel a special pleasure in wishing your Conference every success. 
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NICAL LITERATURE AND INFORMATION AND THE 
NEED FOR MORE SYSTEMATIC ORGANIZATION 


By M. C. Porrincsr, D.S.C., F.L.A. 
Librarian, Scottish Central Labrary 


Glasgow, 27th February, :953 


HIS paper this morning cannot pretend to be more than a brief and 

necessarily sketchy survey of the subject. indeed, I hope that what I 
say will have the effect of underlining the need for (1) a more detailed 
and systematic survey of the field, and (z) a more effective co-ordination 
of these resources. 

Many of those present are familiar with the objects and the functions 
of the Scottish Central Library. For the information of those others 
who have not used our facilities in the past, or who have not felt any 
need to use them, may І refer in a very few.sentences to what the Scottish 
Central Library sets out to do. It is partly financed by the Treasury and 
partly by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Its function is to act as 
the central clearing-house for inter-library co-operation in Scotland. It 
is the central agency for bringing about the inter-loan of books, periodi- 
cals, etc., between the public libraries, the university libraries, the special, 
institutional and research libraries within Scotland. We also act as a 
clearing-house for the lending and borrowing of material between 
libraties and institutions in Scotland, and organizations outside Scotland, 
including libraries overseas. I think, therefore, that it is not too much to 
claim that we have, at the Scottish Central Library, special opportunities 
for acquiring in the course of our duties a good deal of miscellaneous 
information about Scottish resources. The more we learn, however, the 
more we realize we have yet to learn. Hence, to some extent, this paper. 
I felt it would be a sobering and salutary exercise fot me to try and set 
down some notes on Scottish resources of szientific and technical litera- 
ture and information ; and it is also my hope that you, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the subsequent discussion, will be able to fill in some of 
the gaps and point out the doubtless numerous errors of omission. 

I think the first thing I want to say is that, year by year, I become 
increasingly impressed with the remarkable wealth and diversity of 
material which now exists in Scottish libraries and other institutions. 1 
have been specially struck by the combiaed riches of scientific and 
technical material in our four Scottish university libraries, in particular. 
All of us know that our university collections are extremely important 
and valuable, but there have been times when I have been frankly 
astonished at the regularity and the frequency and the promptitude with 
which they have been able to produce the most out-of-the-way technical 
and scientific papers required by other research bodies. 

One of my favoutite research organizations in Scotland is the Brown 
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Trout Research Laboratory, at Pitlochry, in Perthshire I am, from the 
start, unfairly prejudiced in favour of any organization which is con- 
cerned about more, bigger and better brown trout. But І single out this 
body as one example of a research organization operating in a village 
remote from a large centre of population, and without that ready accessi- 
bility to libraries which is enjoyed by research bodies located in or near 
our large cities and towns. A few weeks ago I analvsed the record of the 
Brown Trout Research Laboratory’s applications to the Scottish Central 
Library during the last six months of 1952. I found that in that period 
they had applied to us for eigbty-seven articles appearing in some sixty- 
two scientific journals published in Great Britain and overseas. Of these 
applications, seventy-nine had been satisfied, and the journals supplied, 
apart from those published in the United Kingdom, included scientific 
periodicals published in U.S.A., Canada, Australia, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, Japan and the Philippines. 

Now, the diversity of material required by this single research estab- 
lishment will not surprise those of you who are research libzarians. The 
scientists concerned had kept abreast of their references and abstracts, 
and were very properly determined to check these articles before com- 
mitting themselves to experiments which had perhaps been conducted 
and concluded by colleagues working elsewhere. Anc that, I think, 
underlines one of the great responsibilities of special librarians and 
information officers. Scientific and technical research Б international. 
Your scientist, your chemist, or biologist or metallurgist, knows his way 
around his particular science, but he must rely upon you to procure for 
him the record of what his colleagues in other places have done or are 
doing. Research is expensive. Overlapping and duplication of experi- 
ment is wasteful. Hence the need for research librarians, and the need 
for organizing effective and reasonably quick access -o the current 
documentation of research. 

Coming back to this question of Scottish resources, what struck me 
about the Brown Trout record was that, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 
all these scientific journals were supplied from libraries within Scotland. 
Two of them came from Washington as photocopies, two or three from. 
special libraries in England—but 9o per cent. came from Scottish libraries, 
chiefly from the university libraries. And that, in my opinion, was ап 
excellent and admirable state of affairs. For one thing, it was a remarkable 
demonstration of the willingness of our Scottish universities to lend their 
material, even at the risk of some domestic inconvenience, to unrelated 
Scottish research organizations, with no kind of direct claim whatsoever 
upon the universities’ resources. Secondly, the supply of material from. 
Scottish sources to Scottish applicants makes for speed—and in laboratory 
work speed in the transmission of information is important. In the case 
of the Brown Trout Research Laboratory, the articles required were 
delivered, on average, inside four or five days of the request being made. 
Finally, and this is a large part of my thesis to-day, 1 am one of those 
who firmly believe that Scotland ought to be, so far as possible, self- 
supporting and self-reliant in this matter of exchanging literature and 
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information on scientific and technical subjects—as well as literature in 
other fields of knowledge. 

I do not present this point of view in any spirit of Scottish nationalism, 
a subject which keeps on cropping up every time a pillar-box gets blown 
up. But it seems to me only common sense that, whatever part of the 
country we live in, we ought to exploit local resources to the full, before 
we think of going further afield. We have a great Science Library in 
London. Its resources and its services are widely known and widely 
used. But I think it is common knowledge that the pressure of demand 
made upon it from all parts of the kingdom is placing a heavy and unfair 
strain upon it. The same, I think, may be said of the National Central 
Library in London, of Aslib headquarters, and indeed of many libraries 
and information centres of one kind and another in London. All those 
who have anything to do with library co-operation are agreed that it is 
in the interests of us all to strive towards what is called a greater degree 
of regional self-sufficiency. 

Now, what have we got in Scotland in the way of agencies for providing 
scientific and technical literature and information ? I have already 
referred to the wealth of material in our university libraries, and to the 
generosity of our universities in sharing that material with others. We 
have the great national collection in the National Library of Scotland, 
which has close on two million volumes, and which has the right by law 
to a copy of everything published in the United Kingdom, a right which 
it exercises selectively. It is stronger on the humanities than on the 
sciences, but among the 2,000 odd current periodicals which it takes, 
very many are devoted to science and technology. We have the public 
libraries, notably the libraries in our cities and larger burghs. This 
library, in which we meet, the Mitchell Library, has a first-class and 
widely representative collection of scientific and technical journals. I 
think it would come as a surprise to many of vou to learn how diversified 
that collection is. In addition to periodical literature, the Mitchell 
Library sets out to add to its collection every important scientific or 
technical monograph likely to be of lasting value. There is also the 
well-known Glasgow Corporation Commercial Library, which concen- 
trates on the provision of information for business men and industrialists. 
Those of you who work in or neat Glasgow are fortunate in having this 
excellent library service within easy access. In our other cities, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Dundee, are to be found public libraries with admirable 
collections of scientific monographs and journals—and the same can be 
said of the libraries in the larger burghs, though it is less true of our 
county library systems. 

In a few minutes I should like to come back to our public libraries and 
to the increasingly important part they can play in the dissemination and 
exchange of scientific and technical information. But let me say some- 
thing now about our special and technical libraries in Scotland. We have 
a fair number, some with great established collections, and others in the 
early stages of building up their collections. Many of these special 
libraries, І am glad to say, co-operate willingly with the Scottish Central 
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Library. These include the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which takes a 
remarkable range of British and foreign scientific periodicals. There are 
the fine collections in the libraries of the Royal Tecknical College in 
Glasgow, and the Heriot-Watt College ın Edinburgh. Special collections 
are to be found in the Royal Botanic Gardens, in the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, 1n the Macaulay Institute for Soi Research, in the 
Rowett Research Institute, in the Scottish Meteorological Office, in the 
Geological Survey, in the Scottish Seaweed Research Association, in the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 1n Scotland, in the libraries of 
our Agricultural Colleges, in the Institute of Animal Genetics, in the 
libraries of Government Departments in Scotland such zs the Department 
of Agriculture, the Ministry of Works, the Scottish Home Department, 
and in the institutions which they administer, such £s the Marine Labora- 
tory in Aberdeen. There are the splendid medical librazies built up and 
maintained by such bodies as the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Royal Medical Sociéty, and the Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons. There are the libraries maintained by big industrial organiza- 
tions such as the British Aluminium Company or Ferrand, with whom we 
have a good deal to do. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are but a selection of е scientific and. 
technical collections in Scotland, and I know each one of you could add 
to the list. There are dozens more—and I would like to think that 
someone would make it his business one day to find cut more about 
them—particularly about the collections sponsored by private industrial 
concerns. There must be the most valuable material to be £ound in the 
research departments of our great Scottish ship-buildicg, engineering 
and chemical firms—not to mention our distilling and brewing industries, 
whose products, І am told, are thought of very highly Ey connoisseurs 
in these matters. But the truth is that little is known abcut the scope and 
content of these collections. Probably some of thes2 industries aze 
represented here to-day, and I would like to appeal to incustrial librarians 
to give a thought to this business of sharing their hcldirgs—at least that 
part which is non-confidential—with fellow-workers in industry, science 
and in technology. Productivity, as І am sure Dr. Macraz will emphasize 
later this morning, is a matter vital to us in Scotland, and the pooling 
of documentation cannot fail to make a big contribution to that end. 

How can we go about pooling our documentation with, of course, 
reasonable safeguards and limitations ? Well, it seems to me there are 
various ways. Perhaps the simplest way is to ring up a fellow-member of 
Aslib and say, “ You may remember that chat we had over lunch at the 
Aslib Conference in Glasgow . . . I was just wondering if you happea 
to have the December, 1952; number of such and such a journal and if 
you could lend it to me for a couple of days 2” 1 am. sure, indeed I 
know, that a good deal of that happens as a result of Aslib Conferences, 
and a very good thing it is too. But it is rather hit or mss. And I am 
sure we could go about this mutual aid somewhat more systematically. 
One way would be to take the lead given us by Aslib, and to take the 
initiative in forming little groups or ‘cells’ (I think this is tae fashionable 
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term) of librarians working in the same scientific or industrial Geld. One 
of the frst things such a small group could do would be to prepare a 
union list of the periodicals which they take. I would very much like to 
see a union list of journals taken by, say, the leading ship-building 
interests in Scotland. I feel sure 1t would be a remarkable list and perhaps 
one without parallel anywhere in the world. Such a list would not only 
inform each librarian in the group of the others’ holdings, but it would 
show up, firstly, some degree of duplication, on which savings could be 
made by mutual agreement ; and it would show up, secondly, gaps 
which could be filled by mutual agreement. 

A certain amount of co-operation of this kiad has already been under- 
taken in Scotland. A good example is the scheme whereby the three 
important medical libraries in Edinburgh ‘ave worked together to 
systematize and rationalize their acquisition о: periodicals, and also their 
purchase of monographs. There are perhaps others known to you which 
have not come to my own notice. 

І have already tried to lay some stress on the value of co-operative lists 
of periodical holdings, and I think I ought to refer here to another 
' recent and more ambitious project in Edinburgh. I have here a union 
list of some five thousand journals taken by eighteen libraries in the City 
of Edinburgh. This list was only completed and issued last week. То me, 
this is an important event, and indeed to anyone who is concerned with 
knowing ‘who has what’, this union catalogue 1s important. These 5,000 
journals are not concerned only with science, but if I read the list of 
co-operating libraries, you will see that the emphasis is on science. The 
libraries involved are : 


Faculty of Actuaries 

College of Agriculture 

Royal Botanic Garden 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 

Heriot-Watt College . 
Edinburgh Mathematical Society 

National Committee for Training of Teachers, Moray House 
Royal Scottish Museum 

National Library of Scotland 

National Museum of Antiquities 

Edinburgh Public Libraries 

Royal Physical Society (housed in the Central Public Library) 
Royal College of Physicians 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 

Royal College of Surgeons 

Scottish Seaweed Research Associatior. 

Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies 

Edinburgh University Library 


This catalogue is one substantial step forward in the recording of 
Scottish periodical holdings. The catalogue, useful as it is, is not, how- 
ever, just an end in itself. The circulation of the catalogue is for the time 
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being restricted to the co-operating libraries. Each of these will scrutinize 
this list, and study particularly the degree of duplication which exists. 
They may say ‘Is it really necessary for six libraries in Edinburgh to 
subscribe to such and such a specialized journal ? If гус of us discon- 
tinue our subscriptions, we will be able to afford to tuy other journals 
which nobody so far is taking’. 

The net result of all this will be considerable accessions to the range 
‘and variety of periodical literature in Edinburgh. “his in turn will 
lessen the need for going outside Edinburgh for material, and will save 
time, a factor which we all know is of front-rank importance in this 
context. І am sure that if the compilation of simular co-operative lists 
were undertaken elsewhere in Scotland, it would be of the greatest 
benefit to research and productivity in Scotland. Whether these lists 
should be prepared on a basis of subject interest cr on a basis of geo- 
graphical propinquity is a question which you might wish to discuss. 

A good deal of information on Scottish holdings of periodicals is, of 

course, to be found in such reference works as the World £s? of scientific 
periodicals, the third edition of which was published in 1952, and the 
Union catalogue of periodicals in university libraries, last published in 1937. 
The latter is now sixteen years out of date, and the Warld list does not 
pretend to be completely comprehensive. I have no doubt whatever 
that there are innumerable specialized journals taken and preserved by 
various libraries in Scotland—journals whose locations are not so far 
recorded in any key or union list. Can we tackle this whole problem 
systematically in Scotland ? 
. Now let me turn from sources of literature to sources of information. 
All libraries are, all of us know, purveyors of informetion as well as 
literature, but there is one pre-eminent organization in Scotland whose 
business it is to supply facts and information on scientific and technical 
subjects, rather than to supply the literature of the subjects. I refer, of 
course, to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, whose 
Scottish headquarters are in Edinburgh. To give an adequate talk on the 
work of D.S.LR. would take an entire morning, and in any case І am 
not qualified to do it. But no remarks on the subject of this session 
would be complete without some reference to D.S.I.R.’s activities in 
Scotland, and especially since the whole Aslib organization owes a great 
deal to the department both for financial aid and for inspiration. Further- 
mote, the work of the department is so vital to research ia Britain that I 
feel no opportunity should ever be missed of publicizinz its functions 
and activities, and stressing their great importance. 

These functions are discharged in a variety of ways, notably through. 
the department's own research organizations, which number fourteen. 
The largest of these, the National Physical Laboratory, is in Middlesex. 
The second largest, the Mechanical Engineering Organization, is in 
Scotland, at East Kilbride. We also have in Scotland five other D.S.LR. 
research establishments. Three of them, the Scottish branches of the 
Building Research Station, the Fuel Research Laboratory, and the Road 
Research Laboratory, are at Thorntonhall, in Lanarkshire. There is 
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branch of the Geological Survey in Edinburgh, and at Aberdeen there is 
the Torry Research Station, which is part of D.S.LR.’s Food Investigation 
. Organization. 

These establishments are directly controlled and financed by the 
department but, as many of you know, D.S.LR. also makes grants-in-aid 
to co-operative research associations which have been formed, and are 
controlled, by the industries themselves. Of these, one, the British Jute 
Trade Research Association, has its national headquarters in Scotland, at 
Dundee. At Galashiels there is a Scottish branch of the Wool Industries 
Research Association, and at Blantyre there is a Scottish laboratory of 
the British Cast Iron Research Association. These are, to the best of my 
knowledge, all the D.S.I.R. establishments in Scotland. I do not know 
whether it is planned to set up any more. I would like to think there will 
be more. It would be a great advantage to Scottish industry to have 
more of these experts near at hand. | 

Be that as it may, we are fortunate to have in the Edinburgh office of 
D.S.I.R. a channel through which enquiries can be made about, and the 
appropriate answers provided for, a tremendous variety of scientific and 
industrial problems, ranging from the bottling of pickles to supersonic 
aerodynamics. No problem is too minute foz D.S.LR.’s attention. Here 
is a quotation from the last Annual Report of the Department : 


The elastic behaviour of toffee when cat and wrapped in modern 
high-speed machinery gives rise to certain defects in appearance. 
Studies of the effect of temperature and composition in the plastic 
properties of toffees have, therefore, been made with a view to over- 
coming this defect. The hardness of toffees, and other products, is of 
importance to their eating or chewing properties. A commercial 
instrament has been adapted for measuring hardness and should prove 
useful for factory control. 


Just because this product happens to be toffee, that passage has a 
faintly comic ring, and I hope “Beachcomber never hears about it.* But, 
the hard fact remains that a satisfactory solution to that particular prob- 
lem may well affect a big manufacturer’s turnover by thousands of 
pounds. 

І am not going to attempt to describe the full range of D.S.LR.'s 
activities. But I do want to single out three of their projects which I 
think will specially interest this audience. First of all, how many of you 
are familiar with this excellent reference work issued by D.S.LR. a few 
months ago ? It is called Serentific research in British Universities, 1951—52, 
„апа is published by H.M.S.O., price 8s. 6d. This work gives a mass of 
information on reseatch projects, well over 2,500, I should guess, under- 
taken in the 1951-52 session by teams in the scientific departments of 
British universities and colleges. I should say that every scientific research 
organization in Scotland would do well to examine this work and learn 
for itself whether anything interesting or valuable in its field is included. 
Why should your research department embark on an expensive and 
protracted study, if it has already been tackled elsewhere ? The sections 
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dealing with original research projects in the Scottish universities have, 
of course, a special interest for us, since they include studies relating 
especially to Scottish natural resources and industries. 

The second D.S.I.R. activity I would like to mention particularly is its 
Technical Information and Documents Urit, which time and time again 
proves to be the only agency in the country which can produce informa- 
tion on overseas research and industrial processes. This umt, T.1.D.U., 
possesses a vast amount of technical data unearthed by British investigat- 
ing teams in Germany after the war. All these ex-enemy technical and 
scientific secrets have been carefully sifted and summarized, and already 
they have made their impact on various British industries, for example, 
those concerned with metallurgy, ceramics, dyestuffs, steel manufacture, 
etc. Over and above tkis rich and still largely unexploited mine of 
ex-enemy technical data, the T.I.D.U. acts as a clearing-house for the 
receipt and dissemination of scientific and technical literature published 
by the eighteen countries which are members of O.E.E.C., the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. As T.I.D.U. itself says, 
‘there is a feeling that industry as a whole could make wider use of its 
rich store of technical research’. I would like to think that Scottish 
organizations are not backward in taking advantage of T.I.D.U.’s unique 
and invaluable services. 

The third D.S.LR. activity, which I only wish to mention briefly, 1s its 
Translated contents list of Russian periodicals, which is not as widely known 
as it ought to be, It is commonly believed that very little information 
gets through from the other side of the Iron Curtain, but D.S.LR.. 
manages to present to us a surprising amount of data on Russian scientific 
research, through the medium of this monthly publication. 

The trouble, ladies and gentlemen, is that there must be throughout 
Scotland hundreds of small industries and manufacturing firms with 
technical and production problems, who are quite vague about how to go 
about getting the answers. In this matter, D.S.LR. believes that our 
publie libraries can, as I said earlier, play ал increasingly important part. 
The public libraries are visited regularly by millions, and it is these 
libraries which can act as the catchment area, so to speak, for individuals 
and the owners of small businesses who need advice. If the library 
cannot provide the answer itself, it should know where there is a good 
chance of getting it. 

There is much to be done yet, and the three desiderata which I see are : 
(1) a comprehensive and thorough survey of special collections in Scottish 
libraries of all kinds, including the collections in industrial establish- 
ments ; (2) union lists of periodicals which can eventually be combined 
to form the basis of a Scottish Union Catalogue of Periodicals ; and 
(3) the utilization of every means possible to gear the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to the promotion of Scottish pro- 
ductivity. ' 
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THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL AND ITS WORK 
By C. Macraz, р.Рнп.. 
Secretary of the Scottish Council (Developrient and Industry) 


Glasgow, 27th February, 1953 


AM confronted with what is really an impossible task. I have been 
asked to tell you about the Scottish Council, but even if I had as 
many hours at my disposal as I have minutes it would still be difficult to 
tell you all there is to tell about this unique and well-doing body whose 
servant I have the honour to be. In the half-hour at my disposal I can 
only touch in the briefest outline upon a few of the main features of the 
nature and work of the Council. 
The Scottish Council exists for the purpose of promoting the economic 


‚ welfare of Scotland. The present organization was based on a merger, 


which took place in 1946, between two older bodies, the Scottish 
Development Council and the Scottish Council on Industry. The Scottish 
Development Council was established in 1931 with the primary object of 
combating the heavy unemployment then prevailing in Scotland. It did 
a great deal of excellent work, including the foundation, in conjunction 
with the Commissioner for Special Areas, of the first Industrial Estates 
in Scotland and the staging of the British Empire Exhibition in Glasgow 
in 1938. The Scottish Council on Industry came into being in 1942, 
largely on the initiative of The Rt. Hon. Thomas Johnston, then Secretary 
of State for Scotland. At that time the great bulk of war industries had 
been located in the South, crvilian industries were being concentrated and 
Scottish workers were being forced to leave Scotland in very large 
numbers to enter the Forces and to man factories in the Midlands of 
England. Mr. Johnston felt the need for a body, representazive of all 
interests in Scotland, to advise him as Secret&ry of State on indüstrial 
questions so that he could take timeous action ta protect Scottish interests 
and to endeavour to secure for Scotland a fair place in the war-time 
economy of the country. After the Council on Industry was established 
the tide was turned and an ever-increasing flow of production was 
directed to Scotland. Many of the new factories which were then estab- 
lished have remained with us and are making an important contribution 
to our industrial well-being. 

The Scottish Council 1s directly representative of the Scottish local 
authorities through their three Associations, tae Convention of Royal 
Burghs, the Association of County Councils in Scotland, and the Associa- 
tion of Counties of Cities in Scotland ; the Scottish Chambers of Com- 
merce, through the Central Committee of Scottish Chambers of Com- 
merce ; the Trades Unions, through the Scottish Trades Union Congtess, 
General Council ; and the Banks. АП of these are also directly repre- 
sented on the Executive Committee of the Council. Membership of the 
Council is open in addition to trade associations, firms, co-operative 
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societies, trades councils, corporate bodies of all kinds, and private 
individuals. These sections of the Council’s membership are also repre- 
sented on its Executive, which includes in addition three members 
directly nominated by the Secretary of State for Scotland. This wide and 
representative membership enables the Council to speak for the whole of 
Scotland, and it can claim that its unanimous recommendations, when 
they have the backing of :ts constituent bodies, have the united weight 
of Scottish public opinion behind them. 

The Council is strictly non-political. It co-operates with Government 
Departments, with its own constituent bodies and with other agencies in 
promoting the well-being of the Scottish people, but it is, nevertheless, 
completely independent and it is always prepared to press for legitimate 
Scottish interests without bias and without subjection to any outside 
influence. In order to safeguard this independence the Council derives 
its income exclusively from Scottish voluntary sources. 

The Executive Committee of the Council, which is the governing and 
policy-making body, is advised by several highly qualified standing 
committees. We have, for instance, an Industrial Committee dealing with 
problems of industrial development, a Research Committee charged with 
the duty of promoting scientific and industrial research, a Building 
Materials Committee whose task it is to secure the increasing utilization 
of native materials in the building industries, a Mineral Resources Panel 
which is engaged upon the promotion of economic utilization of Scottish 
natural resources, a Chemical Committee dealing with the chemical 
industries, a Transport Committee, a Public Relations Committee, and an 
Exhibitions Committee, whose functions are sufficiently indicated by 
their names. In addition to these standing committees ad boc committees 
are set up from time tc time to investigate and report on particular 
problems or possibilities of development. We have already published a 
very large number of reports by committees of this nature. 

I think that the great strength of the Scottish Council is that it is able 
to dráw оп the best brains and experience of Scotsmen at home and 
abroad. A very great amount indeed of voluntary service is given by 
industrialists, trade unionists, bankers, scientists, and professional men 
who are enabled through the organization of the Council to focus their 
experience and knowledge to the benefit of Scotland’s industrial present 
and future. If we were to compute the cash value of the setvices volun- 
tarily given to us on any single day the resulting figure would be 
staggering. 

The Council, however, operates not only in Scotland. We have agents 
and correspondents throughout a large part of the world, and the Council 
maintains organizations of its own in London, the Uniced States and 
Canada. 

These organizations teke the form of secretariats supported and advised 
by Committees consisting of Scotsmen eminent in industry and public life. 
These Committees are accordingly in a position not only to supply 
valuable authoritative and up-to-date information, but also to bring very 
potent influence to bear at the highest levels of industry and public life 
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in the countries in which they are respectively domiciled. The external 
organizations and agents of the Council are particularly useful in assisting 
in the promotion of Scottish export trade and in the attraction of suitable 
new plant investment to Scotland. 

The general objective of the Council is to do everything possible to 
promote economic well-being and economic expansion in Scotland. In 
particular it has carried out and is continuing to carry out very extensive 
and energetic activities aimed primarily at the following : 


(1) Assisting existing industry to overcome problems and difficulties 
and to progress both in existing and new fields of production ; 

(2) Seeking to ensure the highest possible measure of efficiency in 
the basic services on which industry depends ; 

(3) Initiating and fostering the growth of new industry in Scotland 
and the attraction, where necessary, of suitable new industry from 
outside ; i 

(4) Expanding Scotland’s export trade, particularly by finding new 
outlets abroad for Scottish goods and assisting Scottish firms to 
exploit them ; 

(5) Ensuring that Scotland receives a fair share of all Government 
expenditure and work ; 

(6) Promoting where physically and economically possible the 
further utilization of Scottish natural resources, both mineral and 
vegetable ; 

(7) Publicizing Scotland and Scottish capabilities throughout the 
world. 


I can give only a few very sparse indicaticns of the methods by which 
the Council endeavours to achieve these objectives. A very large part of 
the Council’s effort is directed towards the betterment of the existing 
industries. In our offices in Scotland, London and overseas we provide a 
free service for existing firms and the Council is always prepared tb deal 
with any problem or any proposal for development that may be laid 
before it and to carry through each todividual case to a successful con- 
clusion if it be humanly possible to do so. In a wide variety of ways we 
assist existing industries to overcome their difficulties, to map out the 
best lines of new development, and to make the fullest use of all oppor- 
tunities. We take action to resuscitate industries which have been declining 
whenever resuscitation is economically possible. At the other end of the 
scale we do our utmost to help those industries which have obvious 
opportunities of expansion and progress to make the fullest use of these 
opportunities. We are always on the alert to obtain new work for existing 
firms. For instance, we have been active to secure for Scottish industry 
a fait share of the current rearmament programme and also of the contract 
requirements of the American Forces in Europe. Along with the Econ- 
omic Co-operation Administration, now the Mutual Security Agency, we 
devised and are operating with a great deal of success a scheme for 
facilitating the placing of Production Under Licence between American 
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and Scottish firms. We have been and will continue to ‘be active in the 
important field of industrial efficiency. The Council was instrumental in 
securing the establishment of two Management Associations in Scotland, 
one for Glasgow and the West and the other for Edinburgh and the East. 
We were able to induce the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, to under- 
take courses in works study and various other aspects of productivity 
which have been conspicuously successful. We have taken action to 
drive home and to secure practical results from the reports prepared under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Council on Productivi-y. Similarly, 
we have devoted much thcught and effort towards improvement of the 
essential services such as transport in all its forms on which industry 
depends. 

Important and valuable es are our existing industries, |waich must be 
in the foreseeable future the foundation of our prosperity, it would be 
unwise to let our future rest on them alone. We must, progress ; we 
must supplement our exiscing industries, diversify our economy and 
make sure that the vast new growths of the future will not pass us by. 
The Scottish Council has spread out its tentacles throughott industry in 
this country, in the United States, in Canada and in other parts of the 
world with the object of learning at the very earliest stage of any proposal 
for expansion by any good firm. Then, if the proposed expansion is 
suitable for Scottish conditions, we immediately enter into negotiation 
with the firm and use the many valid arguments which are at our disposal 
and the many highly impor-ant contacts we enjoy thrcughcut the world 
to persuade them to set up their new development in.Scotland. Indeed, 
we go even further in that both at home and through our overseas 
organizations we keep in touch with major and important firms whether 
ot not they ate known to be contemplating any immediate new develop- 
ment so as to interest them in Scotland and make sure that Scotland will 
be very much 1n their mincs when their next expansion takes place. In 
all this fishing for factories a remarkable degree of success has been 
achieved. 

' — Since 1945 more than 1,500 new industrial Godecürkings ст expansions 
have been launched in Scotland, including at least 50c new factory 
buildings or factory extensions of 5,000 sq. ft. and over. These new 
undertakings already provide employment for something like 114,000 
people, and when they are <ully developed it is estimated taat they will 
employ up to half as many more. Among the things they produce are 
petrol, diesel and electric engines, radio and electrical devices and 
appliances, articles of domestic and personal use such as -efrigerators, 
kitchen equipment, vacuum cleaners, electric shavers, clocks. typewriters, 
cash registers and other cffice necessities, die castings, light alloys, 
aluminium sheets and hollow-ware, prefabricated houses, ball and roller 
bearings, condensers, agricultural machinery, glass containers, bottling 
machinery, photographic equipment, scientific equipment, highly 
important chemicals, electronic devices, radar equipment, and other 
products. These new production units are operated by Scottish, English, 
Continental and North American firms. It is particularly noteworthy that 
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of the new factories started in the United Kingdom sínce the war by 
United States and Canadian Corporations over о per cent. are located 
in Scotland. 

It has not been our objective to attract any and every industry to 
Scotland. Scottish resources, human and otherwise, are limited, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to use them to the best advantage. In attracting 
new industry to Scotland it has always been the aim of the Scottish 
Council to secure those which would make the maximum contribution to 
existing needs, including the needs of the established industries, and to’ 
future growth. 

In addition to attracting new individual production units to Scotland 
we have also been creating, mainly on the basis of adapting or extending 
existing capacity, entite branches of modern and progressive industry in 
which Scotland has hitherto been deficient. The industries we have been 
building up in this way include, for instance, agricultural machinery, 
which is a highly important engineering industry in itself and is doubly 
important as serving the basic production of all, agriculture ; electronics, 
which is one of the newest but already the largest single industry in the 
world; chemicals, an industry which doubles itself in size every five 
years and which is always throwing out new off-shoots which rapidly 
develop into great new industries themselves ; precision engineering ; 
industries associated with atomic enexgy, ard otbers. The methods we 
adopt vary from case to case and it would take a long time to give even 
the briefest account of them all. The general pattern is to ascertain the 
‘conditions in which these industries can develop ; having ascertained 
them, to create them ; having created them, to attract appropriate 
existing and, where necessary, new firms into this field ; to give them 
the necessary help in building up researck and design teams and all 
necessary facilities ; to obtain contracts and particularly Government 
contracts for them ; and to help them at every stage to become fully 
competent, qualified and versatile in the new field. 

Even more important, however, than the creation of new industry in 
Scotland is the generation of the conditions witbin which new industries 
grow and will continue to grow progressively in the future. In modern 
conditions by far the most important source of new industry is scientific 
research. Тһе industries of to-morrow are ideas, perhaps still dormant 
ideas, in the brains of the scientists of to-dey. Scotland has in the past 
produced excellent scientists and engineers, but most of them have had to 
go to other countries in search of employment. This is now being rapidly 
Changed. For several years we have been pursuing the most active and 
widespread measures to increase the practice and application of scientific 
research in Scotland. In this field the influence of the Government is of 
vital importance, since the Government employs approximately half of 
the research effort of the country at the present time. We were able to 
secure acceptance by the Government of our zase that more of its research 
institutions and contracts should be placed in Scotland and the first fruit 
of this policy was the establishment at Hast Kilbride of the Mechanical 
Engineering Research Laboratory. The Govetnment Departments, and 
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particularly the Ministry of Supply and the Department cf 5ге ала 
Industrial Research, have been co-operating most helpfally with us in 
placing research based contracts in Scotland and in building up the 
capacity to undertake them. 

If we are to make the most of our conditions we must make the best 
possible economic use of cur natural resources. Far and away the mast 
important mineral which Scotland produces is coal. Coal is still the 
backbone of our economy, but our resources, though good, are not 
inexhaustible, and we must in the future use our coal more economically 
than we have done in the past. We must try to reach the stage of obtaining 
from each ounce of coal not only its full thermal value, but also all the 
valuable by-products whica it contains. The Counal has sitting at the 
moment a Committee which is considering the future pattern of power 
supplies in relation to industrial location. The findings of this Committee 
should give a most valuable guide for the optimum siting of major 
power-using industries in the future. 

One of the Standing Committees of the Council, the Mineral Resources 
Panel, is investigating Sco-tish minerals other than coal with a view то 
securing their utilization whenever this may be economically possible. 
The usual sequence is first of all to ascertain the extent of a deposit, then 
to test its value for industrial purposes, then to examine the economics of 
using it and, finally, if all these are favourable, to seek a suitable em/rs- 
preneur. Some Scottish minerals which formerly lay dormant, such as 
Lochaline silica sand, Skye diatomite and Skye quartz, are st present being 
used industrially. Others which are at present being examined include 
dolomite, talc and peat. Another of our Committees. the Buildicg 
Materials Committee, is, as I have already mentioned, at wcrk on materials 
required for the building industry. A report, prepared for this Committee, 
was responsible for the resuscitation of the Scottish slate industry after 
the war and much valuable work has been done oa Scottish limes to 
prove by rigid tests their suitability for industrial use. We are also ` 
activély endeavouring to ircrease the output of cement in Scotland. 

Vegetable as well as mineral resources are, of course, receiving atten- 
‘tion, and rightly so. Our forests have been depleted by two world wars, 
but preparations are well advanced for starting important pulp and chip- 
board industries in Scotland whenever sufficient timber becomes avail- 
able. The Scottish Seaweed Reseatch Institute, which was set up by tke 
Scottish Council on Industry, the predecessor of the present Council, in 
association with the Government Departments concerned at the end of 
the second world war, has carried out a most extensive programme to 
ascertain the extent of Scotzish seaweed resources and to evolve methocs 
of continuously harvesting seaweed in sufficient quantity and sufficiently 
economically to support a large-scale processing industry. 

The question of area development is one in which the Scottish Council 
takes a strong interest. Meetings are held periodically with local authori- 

‚ ties and other responsible todies to discuss local problems and prospec-s 
for development, and action is always taken afterwards to try to realise 
in practice the fulfilment of any good possibilities whick emerge. In 
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cases where there is a more serious problem technical surveys are under- 
taken in order to ascertain the best means of overcoming the difficulties 
of a particular area and of making the best use of its resources. One 
such survey of the Moray Firth Area enabled us to establish a progressive 
new fruit growing industry there. An exhaustive investigation of the 
Border Counties has just been concluded and a report on unemployment 
in Aberdeen and the surrounding district was published a few months 
ago and resulted in the designation for special treatment of an area 
around Buckie and Peterhead. Last year we published the Report of the 
Cairncross Committee on Local Development, which recommended 
certain changes in Government policy for the location of industry. In 
order to follow up and secure further practical results from the work 
already done in this field, as well as to guide and expand our activities in 
this direction in the future, a bighly qualified Committee is at present in 
course of appointment to deal with prcblems of area development 
throughout Scotland. 

Scotland is part of an island with good sea routes to the surrounding 
continents ; she is also a highly industrialized country requiring far 
larger markets for her products than her own population can afford. It is 
natural, therefore, that Scotland should be an exporting country and, in 
fact, she has always exported proportionately more than the United 
Kingdom as a whole. In present circumstances, as we all know, it is 
necessary to increase our exports still further. 

A very large part indeed of the effort of the Scottish Council is directed 
to the promotion of exports. Assistance of every kind is given to any 
exporting firm or any firm wishing to enter the export market which 
approaches us with its problems or plans, aad scores of them do so every 
month. We are ready to give them help of any kind whatever, even to 
obtaining actual orders for their products which we ate able to do through 
our contacts, both directly and by means of our overseas organizations 
and agents, with stores, buying agencies, import houses, and the business 
world generally. Conversely, we receive continuously enquiries from 
abroad for goods which are produced in Scotland, and these actual or 
potential orders are brought to the notice of the appropriate Chambers 
of Commerce, trade associations or individual firms. We take great pains 
to bring to Scotland as many foreign buyers as we can, and when we get 
them here to make it as easy for them as possible to get what they want. 
For this purpose appropriate literature is produced, such as the Buyers’ 
Guide to Scottish Industries, which gives a list of every Scottish manu- 
facturing firm employing more than a dozen workers, with details of the 
products of each of them, the whole classified according to their respective 
industries. We are constantly sending trade missions abroad or bringing ~ 
important business men, statesmen and other responsible persons from 
other countries to Scotland, and in this way, as well as through our 
overseas organizations, we are enabled to keep in touch with market 
conditions and opportunities overseas, and to pass on to Scottish industry 
information about the export possibilities which ate open to them and 
advice as to how these opportunities can best be exploited. We are 
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always vigilant to remove «ny obstacles which are imoeding the export 
efforts of individual industries or individual firms, and we ate ever 
watchful to try so far as lies in out power to prevent aaything being 
done in other countries, a3, for example, by false trade descriptions, 
which would endanger in any way the Scottish reputation for ашу 
production. 

If you are going to sell goods abroad you need the goocs to sell and 
they must be the right ones; you need the organization for selling 
them ; and you need salesmanship. Salesmanship involves »ublicity. A 
sustained effort has been made and is continuing to secure for Scotland 
publicity of the right sort by literature, radio programmes, newspapers 
and magazine articles, and in many other ways. Then, of course, there 
are exhibitions. We have always encouraged and assisted Scottish firms 
to take part in exhibitions overseas. In 1949 we ourselves staged an ' 
exhibition in Glasgow, at which the orders revealed by participating 
firms as having been placed during the period of the exhibition itself 
amounted to more than {10 million. There were further crders which 
were not revealed and, of coarse, the consequential orders would amount 
to a very much larger figure. A further exhibition of the same kind is 
being held in 1954, and no effort will be spared to make i itas much of a 
best seller as its predecessor. 

There is very much more that I should like to tell you du. but my 
time has run out. Perhaps what I have said will indicate tc 70u some of 
the ways in which the Scottish Council is endeavouring tc promote the 
economic well-being of Scotand. This, at any rate, is an okjective which 


I feel sure will have your commendation and your support 
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By James Revie 
British Jute Trade Research Association 


i Glasgow, 271 February, 1953 


N MANY relatively small industrial firms—and sometimes even in 

larger concerns—there comes a time when the boss looks round at the 
motley. collection of books, periodicals, pamphlets, catalogues, etc., 
which have accumulated more or less haphazardly in various corners and 
other situations in his office, and says to himself, usually after he has 
failed to find some particular item of info-mation which he knows is 
somewhere in the collection, 1 think ГІ put somebody on to looking 
after this stuff’, He then sends for his typist and says to her, ‘Miss Smith, 
I want you to look after all the books we have, and all those journals and 
pamphlets and things that keep coming in’. And so another small special 
library is born. 

Miss Smith is, of course, not a trained librarian, but she need not 
despair at that. She has that other—and perhaps more valuable—asset 
for the guardianship of a small special library, namely, intelligence, 
which she has no doubt ably demonstrated with regard to many of the 
communications which have passed through her hands. 

For the purposes of the present paper then, Miss Smith is intelligent, 
and we shall further assume that the library and information service 
which she is to set about instituting will be intended to serve a small 
group of technicians among the staff and also perhaps to have some 
dealings with outside individuals, such as customers or other user 
interests. If in the course of suggesting some pointers with which 
Miss Smith’s path may be signposted I expound some simplicities, or 
even advance some heresies, І would remind the experienced libsarians 
present that a purely imaginary set-up is being envisaged with a view to 
the presentation of some simplified library techniques, which may not 
necessarily be in operation, either singly or in combination, in any 
established special library. Further, for convenience, I shall hereafter 
refer to Miss Smith as the librarian, 

Few small special libraries start completely from scratch, and the 
miscellaneous matter which has initially to be taken over can, mentally 
at least, be divided into two broad categories, namely (1) non-periodic 
matter and (2) periodic matter. Let us consider the various items that 
make up these groupings, taking non-periodic matter first. 


NON-PERIODIC MATTER 
Non-periodic matter consists of items not issued at regular intervals, 
such as books, reprints, photostats, patent specifications, standard 
specifications, pamphlets, brochures, trade catalogues, etc. The entering 
of all such items into the librarian’s custodianship, either through taking 
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over an existing miscellany or by means of subsequent acquisitions, 
should be recorded, or to ase the technical phrase, each item should be 
accessioned. 


Accession Register 

Here we come to the first firm foundation of the small s>ecial library, 
namely the accession register, and to the avoidance of some common 
pitfalls in laying it. The accession register is a highly important item in 
the small library, and ıt merits a fair amount of time being spent on its 
explanation at this stage. I shall take the pitfalls first. 

Do not allow the accession register to become plural, that is, do not 
have separate registers for books, for patents, for reprints, or for any of 
the other subdivisions of non-petiodic matter. And do rct be tempted 
into using the ledgers or folios or whatever they are called which are so 
easily obtainable from any stationer’s stock. For ease of corsultation and 
other reasons which might emerge from subsequent exposition it is 
desirable that the recording of each accession should occupy only one 
single line of the register, and the ordinary ledger pages are not wide 
enough for this. 

The normal foolscap-size ruled paper sold loose in folded form is a 
very satisfactory medium for building-up an accession registzr. This type 
of paper opened out flat and suitably ruled and headed can eccommodate 
all the really vital data which require to be recorded for eazh accessioned 
item, and has the great advantage of being very easily obtainable. With 
holes punched in it by the ozdinary office punch, as in the fling of letters, 
etc., this paper needs only to have a suitable holder, which any good 
stationer can supply to ordez, to provide a very suitable accession register 
in a convenient loose-leaf form 

The data to be included in the accession register are denoted by the 
column headings, which are (1) Accession number, (2) Classification, 
(3) Date of receipt, (4) Туре, (5) Size, (6) Title, (7) Author >r source, and 
(8) Method of acquisition. Let us consider the headings тый. 

‘The ACCESSION NUMBERS are entered in column 1, anc in the small 
library can be purely cumulative, ie. they can run on irrespective of the 
type of matter being accessioned. Column 2 is for tke CLASSIFICATION 
symbols, or class numbers, used to denote the subject classifications oZ 
the items accessioned, and column 3 is for the DATES OF FECEIPT of the 
items into the library. 

Then we come to column 4, headed түре, meaning the typs of publica- 
tion being accessioned, and a word or two of digression to explain this 
heading may be in order. 

Most non-periodic items, Dut not all, can be regarded, as far as form is 
concerned, as falling into a rumber of arbitrary but distinct types, which 
for convenience in consister.t designation in the түрк column may with 
advantage be listed on a slip pasted inside the front cover of the register. 

The first on the list is books, which for the purpose of azcessioning— 
and also positioning, which I shall come to later—in a small library can be 
defined as bound individyal publications of any sort (apart from bound 
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volumes of periodicals) which are lettered on the spine and are fit to 
stand on a shelf. The standard designation used in the түрк column 
for publications fulfilling these conditions could be the capital letter T, 
and this is duly noted on the permanent slip pasted inside the cover, for 
reference. And so on for the other non-periodic matter listed. 

To return to the headings in the register, after the түрк column comes 
column 5, designated size. The information in this column, in con- 
junction with that to be obtained from the түрк column, will be found 
to be of assistance if ever a real search has to be made for a particular 
item sometime in the future. 

Then we come to column 6, headed ттт, which means just what it 
says, namely the title of the accession. In some cases, however, as we all 
know, the title of an article gives no clue as to the subject matter dealt 
with, and in these instances use can be made of the convention employed 
by abstractors in such circumstances, namely to interpolate an indicative 
. word or words enclosed 1n square brackets. Where the title is very long, 
only the gist of it need be entered, dots being used to 1ndicate the parts 
omitted. i 

Column 7, AUTHOR OR SOURCE, is an impcrtant one, for on it depends 
to a large extent the excellence or otherwise of the author catalogue. On 
occasions, of course, perfectly useful informa-ion which has no designated 
father will require to be accessioned, and I would go to great lengths to 
find godfathers for such items. For instance, in the case of an anonymous 
reprint, as a last resort I would use the name of the journal from which 
the article was taken as a source. 

Always the librarian should be on guard against the scattering of 
information in the catalogue, and although -his may not be quite such a 
serious danger in author cataloguing as it is in subject indexing, never- 
theless itis a very real one. To avoid this, coasistency must be maintained 
in, for instance, the designation of Government departments, and the 
abbreviation of names should be shunned like the plague. It may be 
quite permissible to talk of D.S.LR. or I.C.I. in conversation, butta the 
author or source column of the register such sources must be given their 
unabbreviated titles on every occasion. 

The final column, METHOD OF ACQUISITION, shows the sum paid for a 
particular ifem, or whether it was gifted by Mr. So-and-So, or obtained 
free. Among the uses of this column, therefore, is that from it the 
librarian can give a financial evaluation of her stock at any given time. 


Building-up the card indexes from the accession register 

The first, but by no means the only, use of the accession register is to 
make up, from the entries recorded in it, the author or subject cards 
which will form the card indexes to the library non-periodic holdings, 
the register entries being suitably ticked to denote that this has been done. 

The standard 5 x 3 cards are suitable for this, as we are considering, 
we must again remember, the needs of a sma’! library, and the information 
on the cards will, from considerations of labour alone, be the minimum 
required. A routine of the positioning of this minimum information on 
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the cards is desirable. Both the author and the subject card require to 
have on them the classification symbol for the item reccried, together 
, with the accession number (these being conveniently preseated together 
"in the form of a fraction), the title of the publication, ard the name of the 
author. On the author card the author's name takes precedence over 
the subject and can be further emphasized by being typed or written in 
capital letters, while on the subject card the subject would take precedence 
and could be similarly emphasized. 

Colour differentiation of zhe cards according to the type cf publicatioa: 
to which they refer will be found helpful, but should nor ое overdone. 
Differentiation of the text-books by, say, the use of pink cards, and of 
trade catalogues by the use of, say, green cards, may well be found 
sufficient in this respect, the ыш white cards being usec for all other 
types of publication. 

All the cards are then put away in their separate author and subject 
cabinets, the author cards being arranged alphabetically апі the subject 
cards being arranged in accordance with whichever Све са нов symbols. 
` аге adopted. 


Récapitulation of accessioning procedure 
From what has been said, plus the interpolation of sundry details, a 
routine of accessioning can now be enumerated : 


(1) The items being accessioned are marked with their respective 
subject classifications, in suitable positions. 

(2) The necessary details regarding the items are entered in the 
accession register. The accession number for the items now being 
known, this is marked 5n the publication, immediately under the 
subject-classification symbols, a line being drawn to separate the 
subject symbols and the accession numbers. 

(3) The items are stamped with the library stamp, denct.ng that they 
are duly accessioned libra-y property, and are then stored. 

(4) Author and subject cards are made out for each i-em, from the 
information contained in the accession register. This step, of course, 
need not necessarily follow immediately, that is as far as time is con- 
cerned, after the other steps. 

(5) The author and subject cards are placed in position in their 
respective cabinets. 


Storage 

Now as regards storage. I use the word storage merely from the point 
of view of convenience, as the publications are not really stored but are 
merely positioned in locatioas where they will be handy fcr their use. 

Storage of text-books, these conveniently formed entities, is easy, as, 
according to the definition, -hese are lettered on the spines and are fit to 
stand on a shelf. They must, however, stand on the shelves in a pre- 
arranged order, and for the small special library where the chief users are 
internal members of the staff, positioning of the books in accordance with 
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order of accession number has the advantage of simplicity. Moreover, the 
first situation of each book is its final situation and users will thus find 
themselves unconsciously becoming familiar with the locations of the 
most frequently consulted volumes and will go straight to them. Arrange- 
ment of the books according to subjects usually entails either shifting 
the positions of other books to allow the new accession to be placed 
among others in 1ts subject grouping, or else leaving spaces for potential 
future accessions, thus inhibiting full use of the probably already limited 
shelf space which will be available. Positioning by accession number 
means, of course, that the numbers must be clearly marked on the spines, 
either by means of an electric stylus or by an adhesive label, in addition 
to the normal library markings inside. 

A satisfactory arrangement for the stotage of the main run of non- 
periodic matter, apart from books fit to stard on a shelf, 1s provided by 
the use of ordinary office filing cabinets of the size designed to take 
foolscap-size paper lying on its side, but do not use the suspension type 
-of filing cabinet for this. 

A large amount of the type of matter we are now considering will be 

. in the form of more or less loose sheets, and if such accessions are stored 
in the filing cabinets in their as-received condition, future handling will 
soon reduce the contents of the cabinets to a mess of dog-eared paper. 
A neat and inexpensive way of getting round this is for the office staff to 
preserve any fair-sized envelopes—and especially foolscap and quarto 
envelopes—which have carried incoming letters, etc., through the post, 
these envelopes being subsequently used by the librarian to contain the 
individual loose-matter accessions stored in the filing cabinets. The 
accession and class numbers and the title and author of the item contained 
is, of course, written on the outside of the envelope, in a suitable position, 
that is, in a position suitable in ee of the way the ayers will lie 
in the filing cabinet, 

I have advised against the segregation of different гае of accessions 
as far as accession registering 1s concerned, but storage of the actual 
accessions themselves is a horse of a very different colour, and some types 
of publications lend themselves very readily to segregation in storage. 
Patent specifications, for instance, can be stored in the well-known type 
of transfer case, in order strictly of patent aumber. If various types of 
patents specifications are received, that is, specifications from various 
countries, methods of subdivision for storage will readily occur to the 
librarian. For instance, the patents can be suitably subdivided within 
the transfer case by the use of manila pockets bearing, in numerical order, 
the numbers of the patents they contain. 

Another type of publication which lends itself well to the same treat- 
ment as regards storage and arrangement is standards specifications, but 
beyond this point I would again be chary of the principle of segregation. 
As has been indicated, the two types of accessions I have just mentioned 
are issued in a uniform size and bear specific numbers, and I would confide 
segregated storage to items similarly published, with the exception 
perhaps of matter coming from a particular institute or other organization 
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with which the librarian’s firm may have vety close associations, and, of 
course, our old friends the trade catalogues. These deserve a paragraph 
to themselves. 

Trade catalogues, I thinx, should be stored in filing cabinets, again 
using old envelopes for containing any loose-leaf itens. You may 
have noticed that so far I heve ducked at any hint of the problem of how 
to arrange the ordinary run of non-periodic accessions within the cabinets, 
but in the case of trade catalogues this bogey can be laid right away. 
File them in strict alphabetical order according to the name of the firm 
making the product dealt with. Note I say making the product, not 
supplying it, which is someames a different thing. 

As regards the arrangement of the other non-periodic matter within 
the cabinets, I have toyed with the idea of doing this strictly in accordance 
with ordet of accession number, as I have suggested for tbe arrangement 
of books on the shelves, but I have, and I think rightly, discarded this 
notion without trial, for reasons which will no doubt >e evident on 
consideration but would take too long to discuss. 

The only exception to this is with regard to items of eph2meral interest 
which have been weeded out from the main files when their period of 
topicality is past, but which might still conceivably be asked for on 
occasion. Such items can be conveniently packed away as ‘reserve stock’, 
strictly in order of accession number, after they have heen duly stamped 
RESERVE STOCK and the same stamping has been made on the enclosing 
envelope, if there is опе, on the subject and author cards foz the item, and 
on the line occupied by its entry in the accession register. 

In the interests of storage space the destruction of some accessioas 
which appear to be of no fu-ther use may be called for, but such destruc- 
tion should be embarked upon with the greatest caution, as destruction 
of an item is, as we all know, almost invariably followed by someone 
putting in a request for it. However, if the items for the waste-paper 
basket are selected from those which have already languisaed in reserve 
stock €or some time the chence of such unfortunate requests may be to 
some extent minimized. On the destruction of an item, notice to thar 
effect should be entered on the subject and author cards and again on the 
appropriate line in the accession register. 

Apart from books, trade catalogues, and other exceptions mentioned, 
І think that the primary arrengement of stored non-periodic matter must 
be by classification number. Which raises the question of c.assification in 
general. No doubt you have all been waiting for it, and here it is. 


Classification 

Our imaginary neophyte librarian, Miss Smith, having been more or less 
pitchforked into the custodiznship of published and unpublished informa- 
tion, has, of course, no detailed knowledge of classificztion systems, 
apart perhaps from the purely arbitrary labelling of certair office files as 
тА, AL, etc. She is, however, as has been stated, an intelligent girl, and ia 
her period of service as a typist in the firm has become familiar with 
various technical concepts which keep recurring in connection with its 
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activities. She feels confident that she can draft a classification system for 
such concepts, based оп тА”, etc., and no doubt she can, but, like most 
_ Special librarians, she will find that her Library will be called upon to 
store—and catalogue—data on shoes and ships and sealing wax, and 
cabbages and even kings. The drafting of all the classifications required 
would be beyond her capacity, from the point of view of time alone, and 
she would be well advised to adopt one of the ready-made comprehensive 
classification systems available. 

I would suggest the use of the U.D.C., that is, the Universal Decimal 
Classification, in this connection, not from the point of view of the usual 
claims which are made for it, but because the lists and tables are so easily 
obtainable in this country, and because a broadly similar system may be 
seen in actual operation in most public libraries. One advantage of 
adopting the U.D.C. system is that she will henceforth never be lost for 
a topic of conversation wherever one or more other librarians are 
gathered. 

So our new librarian writes to the British Standards Institution, in 
London, and obtains the requisite editions of the U.D.C. system. What 
then ? Well, she leaves the editions on her desk unopened and goes to 
her nearest public library, which, as has been indicated, she will probably 
find is operating a broadly similar decimal classification. 

At the public library she will see a counter at which assistants will be 
engaged dealing with the day-to-day loan traasactions of a public library. 
Having noticed the assistants, she keeps clear of them, as they will be 
too busy for her purpose, but she will no doubt see another, and higher, 
library official somewhere in the offing. She approaches him, and tells 
him that she is interested in the classification system used, and would 
like to know more about it, After the library official has recovered from 
the shock of a member of the public expressing some interest in the 
classification system employed, our Miss Smith will undoubtedly find him 
very willing to explain the rudiments of the decimal classification. On 
this and future visits to the library she can develop an acquaintance with 
the system, the author and subject cards, the printed catalogue, and the 
general feel of information being arranged in a fairly logical sequence of 
subjects. If, in addition to this, Miss Smith could arrange to spend, say, 
a week or more in a special library as an observer of the routine, such an 
experience would be of the greatest value, and, librarians being the 
highly co-operative group of people that they are, such extended visits 
are easier to arrange than might at first sight seem possible. 

She can then open her U.D.C. books end read the introductions, 
especially those to the Class O section of the English Edition and to the 
complete Abridged English Edition. She is then ready for the best 
method of learning the U.D.C. system, namely by operating it. Of 
course she will make mistakes, but if all her early attempts at classification 
symbols are written in pencil in every situation where the classification 
symbol appears, namely on the accession itself, in the accession register, 
and on the subject and author cards, these initia] mistakes will be easily 
remediable as her knowledge and experience of the classification system 
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grows, but, of course, she must remember that any cortected item will ` 
have to be amended in each of the locations where it appears. 

Right from the start she should studiously avo:d tke scattering of , 
information, and to this end a little card index of the classitcations which 
she has used for particula- accessions, arranged in alphabetical order of 
subjects, will prove invaluable in ensuring that future accessions relating 
to the same subjects will anish up in the storage files alongside related 
earlier accessions. I have said a little card index, and I meant little. It 
will be surprising to note how relatively few cards will b» required for 
this purpose in a small libzary, as the same main concepts will be found 
to recur again and again. 

Most of the U.D.C. numbers for broad concepts in zeneral will be 
readily found on consulting the alphabetical indexes appended to the 
various subject sections of the U.D.C. publications. Another useful 
alphabetical index of U.D.C. numbers is available in a і-0е handbook 
published by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research as a 
brief guide to some of its activities. The published indexing of the 
periodical Endeavour according to the U.D.C. system is a real tour de force 
and will prove of great help, both as an example of the U.D.C. system in 
practice and because the alphabetical classifications fcr the symbols 
used are also given. But please remember never to classicy direct from 
indexes alone, but to turn up, in the main sections, the number indicated 
by the index, and see that the heading under which the number appears 
in the main tables is in azcordance with the particular concept of the 
item which is being classified. 

In general, I would strongly advise the Miss Smiths to keep de 
U.D.C. classifications as simple as possible, by avoidiag the use of many 
of the seemingly complicated auxiliaries such as the hypken, the shilling 
stroke, the inverted commas, etc. Indeed, I think that the accessions in a 
small library could be sufficiently classified by the use of no other punctua- 
tional auxiliaries than the full stop, the colon as a sign of relation (a very 
useful one), and the brackets as a sign of geographical locazion. In this I 
am supported in spirit, if not to the letter, by the introcuction to the 
Class O section of the English edition. 

I will leave this brief dissertation on U.D.C. with a word of final 
advice. Be consistent in the classifications used ; in my opinion it is 
better to be consistently wrong in a particular aspect thzr. to be wrong 
some of the times and correct at other times, thus leading to scattering of 
information. | 


PERIODIC MATTER 

Periodicals аге not accessioned, in the sense that this word has been 
used for other matter, but the fact that they have been received into the 
library should be recorded. All the requisite information with regard to 
the periodical holdings can be entered and filed on the type of cards 
used 1n the well-known flat visible-index systems, one card Eeing sufficient 
to contain all the necessary data for one periodical for a namber of years. 
The cards are-arranged in strict alphabetical order of the aczual periodical 
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titles, ignoring the definite and indefinite articles, where such occur, and 
the same convention could largely be followed with regard to the storage 
positions of the periodicals, whether they be п unbound form in suitable 
racks or pigeon-holes, or in the form of bound volumes standing on the 
library shelves. 


Routine with periodicals and dissemination of information 

So far, we have been concerned only with the custodianship of written, 
typewritten, and printed material, and in some very small and unen- 
lightened concerns the library duties might consist only of that. In most 
cases, however, the librarian’s service to the firm goes beyond this, into 
the dissemination of the information, and especially that appearing in the 
periodical literature. This aspect may best be covered by exemplification 
of an imaginary set-up, in which the librarian is working in the same 
building as a small team of technicians or research workers and an 
executive chief, all of whom strive to keep abreast of the current literature. 
The library routine could then be on the following lines. 

The incoming periodicals are allowed to accumulate, under the 
librarian’s custodianship, until a fixed day, say Monday, each week ; 
on the fixed day, all the week’s accumulated periodicals are entered on 
their respective record cards and are then laid out, in alphabetical order, 
on a table set aside in the library room for this purpose, with the stipula- 
tion that these issues, i.e., those on the table, are for perusal in the library 
only, and ate'not to be removed from the room. Any of the technicians 
noting an article of interest to him 1n these periodicals marks the first 
page number of the article on the outside front cover of the periodical. 
The following Monday the periodicals are removed from the special 
table, and are replaced by the new accumulation of current issues. 

The contents of the periodicals taken from the special table are then 
studied by the librarian, and any item of interest or value in the light of 
the research or other work being carried on in the librarian's firm or 
organization is duly marked in pencil, and the appropriate page nfimber 
again denoted on the outside cover. The batch of periodicals is then 
taken into the chief's room, for his perusal, he again marking any item 
of interest which has not already been so denoted. 

On coming out of the chief's room, the marked items are listed in 
typewritten form, tbe literature reference, i.e., the title of the journal, 
the year, volume number, month of issue, and the page numbers covered 
by the item, being quoted. Ifa synopsis to the article is given this should 
also be included. One copy of this typewritten list is circulated in a 
named order to those for whom it is intended, the copy finally coming 
back to the librarian, for filing. A separate copy of the list is cut up into 
its separate component items, each of which is pasted on a card. The 
cards are then separately marked with the appropriate U.D.C. numbers, 
and are filed away for the future reference which will inevitably be required. 

This abstracting, if such it can be called, is, of course, for inside use 
only, and the periodicals are then stored in suitable situations from 
which they can be readily available for future consultation. 
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RECORDING INTERNAL LOANS 

In the small library the internal loans, though numerous, will not be 
numerous enough to justify that an individual should be allocated full 
time to their recording, and some very simple alternative scheme will 
have to be worked. The following is suggested : 

Supplies of stiff cards, of length greater than the widta of a normal 
book (8 in. X з in. will be found suitable) could be made evailable in the 
library room, the procedure then being as follows : Dr. Jones wishes to 
take a certain text-book out of the library room; he goes to the catalogue, 
ascettains from it the accession number, i.e., the locatior of the book, 
takes the book, enters on the card, in pencil, the accession number 
denoted on the spine, together with the date and his initials ; he then 
places the card in the situetion which was previously occapied by the 
book he has withdrawn. Oa returning the book to its location after use, 
he withdraws the stiff carc, cancels his entry, and puts the card back 
among the other cards for re-use. If, while the book hac been in his 
possession another individual had required it, the fact that :t was out, and 
the information as to who had it out, would have been readily gathered 
from the сага. The same system, with suitable adjustments -r the informa- 
tion marked on the card, could be used in the temporary withdrawal of 
bound or unbound periodicals from the library room. 


CONCLUSION 
I feel that I have been able only to sketch outlines of procedure, but 
some of the aspects which I have, from the time element, more or less 
had to gloss over could well provide the bases of papers in themselves, 
However, I trust that enough has been said to enable our intelligent and 
completely hypothetical Miss Smith to build upon the skeleton outline 
for herself. 
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By Н. M. Bicrorn, ЕІ.М. 
Т.І. Aluminium Limited 


Birmingham, 25th November, 1952 


Summarized report 


HIS paper formed part of the series emphasizing the varying needs 

of different types of users of technical information services. Mr. Bigford 
explained that his particular interests lay in the development of new uses 
for aluminium and 11 alloys, metals for which many applications have 
already been found on land and sea and in the air, and in almost every 
industry. It is necessary to consider the wide diversity of applications in 
relation to the varying properties of the available types of aluminium 
and its alloys—types ranging from the highly ductile pure aluminium to 
the newer high-strength alloys. A scientific approach must be used to 
ensure that the most suitable type is used for each new application, and 
this means a consideration of such factors as corrosion resistance, 
strength, finish, jointing, etc. Apart from available alloy types the metal 
is also available in different forms—as extrusions, plate, tubes, sheet and 
strip, castings, etc.—so that a proper consideration of the most applicable 
form to be used is also necessary. In many instances this introduces, 
among other things, the need for full consideration of the jointing 
problems as well as other factors which may complicate the economic 
picture. From information concerning the known properties of the 
metal or alloy and its reactions under similar working conditions, as 
intelligent an assumption as possible must be drawn on which recommen- 
dations on probable service behaviour can be made. 

Mr. Bigford pointed out that projects in a development organization 
spring from two main sources ; they may be self-generated or they may 
be initiated by enquiries from prospective users. In the first case, a 
necessary preliminary step is to obtain, usually from the firm’s own 
information service, a review of all available pertinent information on 
the materials already in use in the application under scrutiny. Previous 
history of service given by the currently-used materials is essential and a 
knowledge of technical problems already overcome is always most 
useful. Further invaluable information is that relating to comparable 
aluminium alloys already used in the field and data concerning any 
material they may have replaced. A detailed consideration of information 
of this kind enables the development organization to make firm recom- 
mendations regarding the possible entry of aluminium into a new field 
or the possible widening of that field. In the case of projects arising 
from customers! enquiries, the subject is usually more specific and 
invariably urgent. Here the speaker said that he expected to be able to 
call on the information service to provide information directly applicable 
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to all such enquiries. In addition, there is a constant flow of day-to-day 
enquiries calling for speedy action and in many of these cases the develop- 
ment organization needs to be able to obtain, on call, a supply of concise 
yet comprehensive information. Again such information is wanted 
immediately to enable the development organization to make definite 
recommendations. 

A further point of contact between the development organization on 
the one hand and the information service on the other, relates to the 
question of patents and patentability. Development work is often very 
costly and upon occasions it is necessary or desirable to apply for patent 
protection—the information service that can examine tke patent position, 
both to ascertain the degree of novelty introduced or to adv.se concerning 
anticipation, is performing a valuable service. 

The regular supply of information about new techn:cal developments 
is another field in which Mr. Bigford looked to the information service. 
Abstract publications can provide details of new competitive ventures as 
well as give an overall picture of work in progress elsewhere. The 
speaker saw abstract publications as most useful adjuncts in view of the 
increasing difficulty, often approaching impossibility, of finding time to 
consult regularly all the technical journals and similar material touching 
upon his work. 

Summing up, Mr. Bigford felt that perhaps the most important factor 
is the establishment of a degree of liaison and lively co-operation between 
the development organizaticn and the information service зо that (а) the 
enquiry for information is adequately stated and (P) the information 
service 1s already in possession of sufficient background t» enable it to 
talk the same kind of language. Another, perhaps a hardly less important, 
factor is the need to stress -he urgency of most enquiries coming from 
the development organization; although technical, these enquiries 
almost always have a heavy commercial bias and are, o€ course, fre- 
quently associated with enquiries which, if answered pzomptly, may 
result*in firm orders. A further point, one that overlays many of the 
demands made by the development organization, is the need for a com- 
prehensive information servize, and it was emphasized that an information 
service should not only supoly information from its own -esources, but 
should also be the link and the channel through which information 
available outside the organization itself (1e. 1n research associations, 
learned societies, trade organizations, and the like) is made available to 
the sales development organization. 

Mr. Bigford's paper was followed by a discussion. 
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THE INFORMATION NEEDS OF THE WORKER 
ENGAGED IN LONGER TERM RESEARCH: THE 
VIEWPOINT OF THE CHEMIST 
By Н. T. S. Swarrow, М.5с.(тесн.), A.R.I.C. 


Based on a paper read to the Midlands Branch, Birmingham, 15th January, 1953 


HE needs of the research worker engaged in longer term research 

can be broadly divided into two categories. The first concerns the 
background and mental equipment of the research worker himself, and 
the second the particular problem upon which he is engaged. To some 
extent these two categories become merged and indistinguishable, but 
it is necessary to bear 1n mind that the worket's success will depend very 
largely upon his background and mental equipment and that this is not 
static, but grows with experience. 

As work on a problem develops it may become necessary to employ 
branches of the fundamental sciences of which he is not master, and he 
may, therefore, want to borrow books and publications which appear to 
have nothing to do with his problem. This may be necessary even when 
there are available specialists whom he can consult, since he will probably 
want to learn something of the specialist’s language in order to make the 
best possible use of the contributions which the specialist can make. 
The information officer will, therefore, not take it amiss if research 
workers ask for help in finding suitable books and publications dealing 
with the fundamental sciences. When we consider that industrial research 
is very largely concerned with the applications of science in industry, we 
will, I think, realize that in helping to satisfy these needs the information 
officer is probably performing the most important part of his functions 
as they apply to research work. 
lr all the information asked for necessary ? 

While we are considering this first category it is perhaps also worth 
while to discuss the very important part which character can play in 
industrial research. Most research workers are fundamentally honest 
and each realises that his individual mental armoury has its limitations. 
In industrial work time is money, and it may be much more profitable 
to have a partial solution in a short time than a complete solution in a 
much longer time. For this reason the intormation officer should not 
lose patience if the research worker appears to give no time at all to the 
study of some very abstruse publication which he has gone to a great deal 
of trouble to procure. The research worker may have realized almost 
instantly that before he can study the possible applications to his problem 
of this particular book or paper, he will have to spend a great deal of time 
acquiring some new background, such as a mathematical terminology 
with which he is quite unfamiliar, before he can begin to understand it. 
'To do so may be unprofitable and he may feel that in this case an experi- 
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mental solution can be fcund more quickly. He may, however, be 
reluctant to discuss his reasons in great detail, believing that such a 
discussion could only be a waste of time. It was reported that an admirer 
of the doctor who attended the birth of a famous set of quintuplets 
presented him with an erudite tome on obstetrics. The doctor, however, 
merely flipped over a few pages and muttered ‘Too deep for me I^ We 
may perhaps quarrel with tke choice of this as an example on the grounds 
that the operation concerned was hardly a long term research. When a 
publication is too deep, however, we are probably well advised to 
admit it and approach our problem some other way. Without looking at 
the original paper we would not in most such cases have appreciated the 
position fully, and getting it was not a waste of time, even though we 
could not use it. 

Sometimes, however, papers which may not be entirely zelevant to the 
conclusion of an investigation may have come in for a good deal of 
intensive study. Thus, to teke a rather minor example, wken confronted 
with the problem of drawing up a specification for а clay for a certain 
use, consideration was given to the alternative possibilities of using a 
fundamental examination of clays to determine their mineralogical 
composition, with the idea of fixing limits of compositions of clays for 
this use, or of devising an empirical specification based on physical 
properties. The literature of clays was extensively studied to reach the 
conclusion that the first possibility was impracticable. The results of the 
investigation proper consisted of a statement of the specification and the 
results of the practical experiments which led to 1ts adoption. Not much 
would have been gained by including a review of the literature which in 
the final outcome was not required to support the conclusion. The time 
spent on the literature, nevertheless, constituted quite a useful addition to 
the worker’s background and experience. 

Another example, which is probably met with frequently, is that of the 
worker who is endeavouring to trace the cause of a defect in a works 
product or process, and who studies the mathematics of statistics in 
order to decide whether the cause can be found by a statistical examina- 
tion of works records befcre embarking on an experimeatal approach. 
Such studies often make a potentially valuable addition to a workez^s 
background without noticeably advancing the object of the investigation. 


Information of direct value. Laterature searches. 

The second category of information is that bearing on the particular 
problem which is the subject of the research. It would seldom be disputed 
nowadays that ‘the literature’ should be thoroughly searched for relevant 
information before any work is begun. The research worker must 
subject his problem to a cri-ical analysis and endeavour to break it down 
into sub-headings suitable for a literature search. It is pezhaps easier to 
illustrate this by way of example, and we may consider brizfly an investi- 
gation of the causes and possible cure of a defect in vitreous enamels 
known as sulphur scum. There are available two quite good biblio- 
graphies dealing with vitreous enamels, one prepared by the American 
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Ceramic Society and the other by the Institute of Vitreous Enamellers. 
These both contain references to papers reporting investigations into the 
causes and prevention of ‘scum’ on vitreous enamels, and it would be 
very easy to conclude that all the relevant information likely to be found 
in the literature was available there. On analysis of the subject, however, 
it would appear that vitreous enamel is a type of glass and that the 
investigation is concerned with the action of sulphur dioxide upon glass 
at the temperatures used in vitreous enamelling. The action of sulphur 
dioxide on glass has been extensively studied in connection with the use 
of sulphur in glass annealing lehrs to produce a brilliant gloss on glass- 
ware, and in connection with the bloom formed during the lamp-working 
of glass, and in the literature of glass a great deal of extremely relevant 
information was found. The ideal analysis would break the subject 
down to basic chemical] reactions, but this is not always possible. 

Information from widely different fields may often be required in 
connection with an investigation of an industrial problem. The writer 
was once asked to investigate the causes of the well known effects of 
calcium chloride when used as an accelerator in Portland cement concrete, 
with the ultimate aim of determining if its use for that purpose could be 
encouraged. ‘These effects appeared to be almost entirely beneficial, and 
it was felt that more fundamental knowledge of the causes and chemistry - 
of the reactions involved might enable them to be more widely utilized. 
In those days there appeared to be a prejudice against the use of calcium 
chloride. Precise and extensive information about the effects of calcium 
chloride in concrete was obtained from the literature as well as a good 
deal of information about the chemistry of the reactions. This was 
subsequently extended considerably by experimental work. In order to 
apply this information, however, it was necessary to learn about the way 
in which concrete was used in practice, and it was eventually realized that 
little advantage could be taken of the increases in rates of hardening 
which could be brought about by the addition of calcium chloride if 
some then current codes of building practice were rigidly enforced. 
Codes of building practice would seem to be a far cry from the original 
terms of reference of a chemical investigation, yet in this case would have 
formed the basis of a reasonable request to the information officer, 

In the chemical literature, at any rate, a literature search should gener- 
ally go back a very long way. Frequently very old information is 
enhanced їп importance by more recent discoveries. Thus the descrip- 
tions given by Senderens (Aan. Chim. Phys., 1912, vol. 25, p. 449) of 
methods which he used to prepare active alumina catalysts were sufficient, 
in the light of more recent information, to 1ndicate that he had been 
preparing pure gamma-alumina. His results were of considerable interest 
in a study of gamma-alumina catalysts, although an X-ray crystallo- 
graphic examination which is necessary to identify this substance would 
not have been possible in 1912. 

If the research worker has broken down the subject of the investigation 
to give suitable headings under which the literature indexes can be 
searched, the actual search becomes fairlv straightforward and, if the 
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information section has time for such things, it could undoubtedly help. 
When the literature has been searched the results should, іп my view, be 
formally written up in a report. Moreover, this report should not only 
give an account of what relevant information was found. It should also 
state what literature was searched, and under what h2edings. The 
information should be reviewed and possible conclusions stated. It is 
hardly for me to lay down general rules for the procedure: to be followed 
in every research, but this suggestion would constitute quite a good 
general rule. Many experimental investigations would never have been 
required if this formal drill had been followed. When the literature 
search is completed the investigation may be said to be wel. under way. 
The research worker, however, has by no means finished with the 
literature. New relevant information may appear in the literature as the 
work proceeds. It may also be possible to check laboratory observations 
by reference to the literature. 

It will be clear that in my view ‘information’ must play a big part in 
any industrial research. How much of the actual work is done by the 
information officer and how much by the research worker must depenc 
on the details of the organization concerned. Presumably most research: 
workers would accept all the help they were offered, but'-xould equally 
be sufficiently conscientious to do it all themselves if ro such help weze 
forthcoming. Whoever does it will need a good library. Good library 
setvices ate of patamount importance to the worker engaged in long- 
term research. 


Files 

Up to now we have only considered the information officer as handing 
out information. If he is to be able to perform this service effectively he 
must also be given information. Whether or not he is in control of his 
Company's files, he is certainly entitled to have strong v.ews on the 
systems of filing to be adopted, on the co-ordination of filing systems in 
the Company, on the form in which technical reports are written and all 
such relevant matters. Valuable information is often to be found in 
. correspondence files and in makers’ catalogues. The reseatch worker 
may reasonably expect to get information about all these matters from the 
information officer. The information officer should also kccw about the 
activities of the Company’s technical and commercial staff, «bout ‘Who is 
doing what’. He will generally be concerned with such matters as the 
circulation of reports and copies of correspondence. 

Filing and indexing letters and reports in a big Compary is usually 
recognized to be an important task. Old and unwanted material must be 
ruthlessly removed from the files and destroyed, and the research worker 
should not complain if he is sometimes asked to write summary reports 
to facilitate the work of filing. 

As regards the form of reports, the form which I favour is : 


(1) Descriptive Title (with dates, authors, etc.). 
(2) Summary. 
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(3) Introduction—giving the reasons for doing the work. 


(4) A statement of the important conclusions if it is felt to be neces- 
sary to elaborate the one already given in the summary. 


(5) A description of the work (including the information found in 
the literature) with the results, tabulated where possible. 


(6) Bibliography. А 
It is frequently useful if the same general order as is used in reports is 
followed in important technical correspondence. 
Finally, I feel it may be worth while to discuss in greater detail this 
important matter of ‘keeping abreast of the literature’ and the way in 
which the information officer can help. 


‘On ‘keeping up with the literature 

There is a general feeling in most laboratories that it is desirable to 
scan the contents of the scientific and technical journals for information 
on the latest progress in fields of interest. Тһе method to be adopted for 
doing this is a matter which may have quite important effects on the 
efficiency of the information services, particularly where they effect 
research. The very worst method in my opinion is one still all too 
‘commonly used. For the sake of an example, let us say that an engineering 
‘company takes some ninety journals in its central library. These all 
receive almost identical treatment. A list of from three to fifty odd names 
is typed or written and attached to each copy as it arrives. It then goes 
into circulation. 

The method of using this system is quite simple. Generally the journals 
arrive on the research worker’s desk in buaches of from five to twenty 
or more, covering a wide range of dates. One looks at the date and then 
at the list of names. One then usually crosses off the name of a man who 
left the company two years ago and returns the journal to circulation. 
ln the time available no other coutse is practicable. For any formal 
literature search it is necessary to rely on the public libraries and ort one’s 
own resources. | 

Та this system, of course, each member of the staff is expected to keep 
a card index bibliography of his own subjects. Even when the staff 1s 
small and not widely dispersed geographically, I doubt if the system 
could be regarded as efficient. To make it so, it would be necessary to 
have a uniform system of indexing, to get all the private indexes typed 
and regularly collected for inclusion in a large central index, which means 
that all the staff must somehow be pressed into the service of information. 
I doubt if anyone with experience of library and information work would 
give such a proposal a second thought. At best it is a feeble attempt to 
duplicate the work of the abstracting journals. 

І have purposely chosen this example because it gives a clear indication 
of the fact that ın a large company the problem is really one of some 
magnitude. In order to get anything useful started it is necessary to have 
the measures proposed backed by someone in high executive authority, 
preferably a director. In the example chosen the company might well be 
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spending quite large sums annually on its “information service’ (although 
it might not call it that). It is obviously not getting for this expenditure 
anything like the value which 1t could and ought to get. Se2n in this light, 
it may perhaps be appreciated that expenditure on the preparation of a 
weekly bulletin of information and abstracts can be cot merely a very 
good investment, but is essential if the library is to be properly run and 
able to provide for the needs of the research as well as production and 
other staff, and if.so many people are to use the same serv:ce ‘to keep up 
with the literature’. If such a bulletin 1s being prepared, then the informa- 
tion staff must be kept infozmed of all the current and potential interests 
of the research staff. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND USE OF INFORMATION 
IN INDUSTRY 


By С. GiLzrILLAN, B.Sc. 
Research Fellow, Department of Engineering Production, University of Birmingham 


Jomt Meeting of Midland Branch of Aslib and the Institution of Production 
Engineers, Birmingham, 25th March, 1953 


INTRODUCTION 

NDUSTRIAL executives frequently require special information in 

order to solve their particular problems. A Sales Manager may have to 
estimate the market for a new chemical. A Production Engineer may 
require technical data in order to undertake the high-speed machining of 
steel. A Works Manager may have to find the correct anti-corrosive 
treatment for a certain type of ferrous metal. This kind of information 
and much else can often be obtained from those who have a specialist 
knowledge of the subject. There are also many cases in waich the pub- 
lished results of investigations into special problems will be available in 
libraries. 

The Department of Engineering Production of the University of 
Birmingham has carried out studies during the past eighteen months into 
the dissemination and use of specialized information throughout Midlands 
industry. Particular attention has been paid to the ways in which informa- 
tion, especially scientific and technical information, originates and finds 
application. 

Many persons have co-operated in this work. They include, in the 
manufacturing and commercial fields, the managers of local companies, 


' the research directors and information officers of industrial laboratories 


and of research associations, and members cf the staff of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. Information has also been furnished by mambers 
of the staff of the University of Birmingham and by members of the 
Civil Service and of Government agencies. 


THE INFORMATION NEEDS OF MANAGEMENT 

The number of sources from which co-operation had to be sought 
emphasizes the variety of organizations which comprise present-day 
industrial society. The company, however, is the basic unit 1n this 
society. Information practice is, therefore, best examined in relation to 
the needs of company managers. 

The environment of the modern business unit embraces a number of 
inter-related interests. These are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. The 
management of the unit is concerned with forecasting, planning, co- 
otdinating and controlling the business activities. In so doing the 
managers must take account of the distinctive views and opinions of the 
four sections of the community involved in company activities. 

The four sections of the community can be described as tne consumers, 
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CRGANIZATIONS 


MANAGEMENT 
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BUSINESS UNIT 
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FINANCIAL .. a és e.g. provision of capital 

COMMERCIAL. . Не к e.g. purchasing and sales 

TECHNICAL .. e 2s e.g. research, design, plant eames 

ACCOUNTING. . H X e.g. costirg, budgeting 

PRODUCTION . . Ms js e.g. pre-planning, materials control 

PERSONNEL .. ..  ..  &g. recruitment, training, welfare 
INFORMATION 


i.e., the collection, classification and dissemination of information required 
by the organization. 


Fig. 2. MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 





the shareholders, the suppliers of raw materials, services and equipment, 
and the employees. The views and opinions of these sections are 
expressed by bodies which represent their particular interests. These 
views and opinions can also be consolidated and presented in the Press. 
The bodies themselves can be designated as marketing, financial, supply 
and labour organizations. These organizations are the information 
sources through which management can maintain contact with the 
consumers, shareholders, suppliers and employees. 

Management, in addition, is called upon to react to social and technical 
changes which take place in the course of time. These pressures, as they 
may be called, are evidenced by public opinion, legislation and by the 
effects of scientific and technical research. Many such social and technical 
changes are initiated by bodies which serve particular interests or which 
are concerned to advance knowledge in special’ fields. Other changes 
originate from the community at large. 

The company can be aided in two ways by the views, opinions and 
factual knowledge of outside sources. Firsz, such information can be of 
help in deciding on company policy. Second, such information from 
outside sources can be used to assist management to carry this policy 
into practical effect. Management activities have, since the time of Fayol, 
usually been divided into six major functions. "These have been variously 
named at different times but can be considered as finance, commercial, 
technical accounting, production, and personnel These are listed in 
Fig. 2. The main aim of the general management function is to co- 
ordinate the other functions so that the policies laid down by the Board 
of Directors can be effectively implemented. "This purpose can only be 
fulfilled if, in addition, the activities of the company are co-ordinated with 
those of the other elements in industrial society. Certain information 
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BANKING < .. 
Money MARKET 
CAPITAL MARKET 
LAND AND PROPERTY .. 
INSURANCE 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


- 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Fic. 3. 


Joint stock banks 

Acceptance and discount houses 

Stock exchange, issue houses 

Legal firms, estate agents 

Insurance companies, classificat:on societies 


Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpor- 
ation, Finance Corporation fcr Industry 


Mutual Security Agency, Colombo Plan 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 





CONSUMERS 


e.g. individuals 


e.g. 


other companies 
municipalities 
nationalized industries 
government departments 


DISTRIBUTORS 
local sales organizations 
retailers 
wholesalers 
marketing boards 
shipping agents 


INFORMATION SOURCES 


Home 
Chambers of Commerce 
Board of Trade - 
“Trade Associations 


. OVERSEAS 
Chambers cf Commerce 
Board of Tzade 
Sales Ageacies 


Development Associations Foreign Office Attachés 


Fre. 4. 


MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 
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needs must be met 1f such co-ordination is о be achieved. These needs 
can best be examined by considering some of the organizations which 
form the link between the’ major management functions and the four 
sections of the community involved in the company. The agencies 
through which social and technical pressures are brought to bear on the 
company must also be examined. 

(а) Financial and commercial organizations. The basis of successful com- 
pany operation is a sound financial policy. The financial organizations 
with which management comes into contact will, therefore, be examined 
first. Some of these are indicated in Fig. з. They are organizations which 
are involved in company finance. The initial capital of a joint stock 
company, it must be remembered, is obtained. from the shareholders. 
Money for the day-to-day conduct of the company, e.g., the payment of 
wages and the purchase of raw materials, must be obtained from the sale 
of manufactured goods. If sales cannot be met or if money becomes tied 
up in temporarily unusable form, e.g., in serai-processed parts or in raw 
materials, then there may be inadequate cash in hand to meet operating 
requirements. Such contingencies may possibly be met by securing a loan 
from a bank or an individual. Cash might also be obtained by encashing 
bills on the money market. This action would involve contact with 
acceptance and discount houses, merchant bankers and the like. Money 
required for a longer period could be obtained by issue of a Debenture. 
The only way, however, in which fresh money could be brought into the 
business, apart from using reserves built up from trading in former years, 
would be to approach investors through the medium of the Stock 
Exchange. Shares might be taken up, not only by individuals, but by 
organizations such as insurance companies, investment trusts, issue 
houses and other organizations concerned with company finance. There 
are, indeed, many specialized organizations concerned with the provision 
of company finance. Specialized organizations are also involved in the 
transfer of land and property and in insurance. The effect of some 
aspects of national and international finance will be mentioned latey. 

The immediate policy of the company is determined by the business 
and trading position. Fig. 4 lists some of the marketing organizations 
which serve as information sources for management. The consumer, who 
can be either an individual or an organization, can be reached through 
one or other of several routes. The local sales organization of the com- 
pany, retailers (traders, multiple stores or co-operatives), wholesale and 
trade suppliers, distributive trade associations and marketing boards are 
some of the channels by which consumers are supplied. The company 
sales staff may be called upon to assess the demand for the products. 
Market research consultants can, however, be used to obtain this informa- 
tion. Advertising agencies and consultants may be employed to promote 
sales. Information about both the home and overseas market can be 
obtained from organizations such as the Board of Trade and Chambers 
of Commerce. 

The practices of suppliers of raw material, equipment and services may 
have a considerable influence on the trading position. Some types of 
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Raw MATERIALS .. s .. Other Companies 
Nationalized Industries 
Government Agencies 

Fur, AND PowER - .. British Electricity Authority 
Gas Council 
National Coal Board 

WATER .- ss s .. Local Government Acthority 
Statutory Company 
Catchment Board 

TRANSPORT Vis $ .. British Transport Commission 
Port and Airport Authorities 
Shipping Companies 
Expotters 

BUILDINGS AND PLANT .. .. Architects 
Civil and Structural Engineers 
Local Planning Authozties 
Ministry of Works 

SPECIAL SERVICES is .. Managerialand Technical Consultants 
Punch Card Services 


Fic. 5. Raw MATERIALS, SERVICE AND EQUIPAMENT 
SUPPLYING ORGANIZATIONS 


RECRUITMENT... 25 .. The Press 
Ministry of Labour 
Universities 
Employment Bureaux 
"TRAINING .. ie pa .. Government Departments 
Universities 
Professional Institutiors 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE .. Ministry of Labour 
Medical Research Council 
National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology 


NEGOTIATION AND CONSULTATION National Councils 
Employers’ Federations 
Trade Unions 


Fic. 6. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
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supply organizations are listed in Fig. 5. Raw materials may be obtained 
from a wide range of sources. Under present trading conditions the 
activities involved in purchasing may go far beyond mere acquaintance- 
ship with trade sources of supply and the establishment of commercial 
relations. The whole pre-planning of production may depend upon the 
tonnages of material made available by the suppliers. A high degree of 
co-ordination between seller and buyer may be required. If raw materials 
or minerals have to be procured then purchasing activities may involve 
surveys of world natural resources and rates of extraction. The supply 
of fuel and power is now a national responsibility. Management must 
accordingly be aware of the trends of opinion as they affect these matters 
at a national level The practices of transport organizations may also 
have considerable influence on the trading position. Among the trading 
information upon which management must have information are sup- 
pliers’ practices concerning trade discounts, contra-accounts, credits and 
returns and carriage charges. The erection of buildings and plant involves 
contact with various professional and legislative bodies. These include 
architects, builders, civil engineers as well as local and national Govern- 
ment authorities. 

From time to time a need for special services may arise. A large 
number of bodies serve industry, either on a consultant basis or by 
providing special facilities. These include managerial and technical 
consultants, punch-card services, computing and testing services, most of 
which are available on a commercial basis. 

The financial and commercial circumstaaces in which the company 
operates are bound up with the wider issues of national and international 
finance and trade. Variations in the Bank Rate, Government directives 
setting out the conditions upon which the banks are to loan money and 
such actions have direct repercussions upon the policy and actions of the 
company. The sum total of these effects throughout industry is in turn 
reflected in the state of the national finance. There have also to be taken 
into account the arrangements made between nations to secure the flow 
of money and trade into designated areas of the world. Exchange control 
systems, and the creation of special organizations such as the Mutual 
Security Agency and the Colombo Plan are among these. Overseas trade 
is also directly controlled by reciprocal trade agreements between nations, 
tariff laws, customs regulations and practice, taxation arrangements, 
quota restrictions, and the like. 

(P) Labour organizations. Personnel work has two aspects. First, a 
labour force adequate to meet the company's needs must be recruited and 
trained. Second, the morale of the force must be built up so that the 
potential working capabilities of the employees are realized. Some of the 
organizations involved are listed in Fig. 6. 

Employees can be obtained directly by advertisement. "They can also 
be obtained through the Ministry of Labour and its agencies (e.g. the 
Scientific and Technical Registry and the Youth Employment Service), the 
Universities (by way of Heads of Departmerts or Employment Bureaux), 
or through agencies such as the Public Schools Employment Bureau. 
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PuBLIG OPINION... бе .. applied by the Press 
Acts OF PARLIAMENT T .. applied by Government Depart- 
ments 
e.g. Treasury 
Ministry of Supply 
Ministry of Labour 
Boatd of 'Trade 
LocaL REGULATIONS AND Brz-Laws applied by Municipal Offices 
e.g. Public Health Department 
Public Works Department 


Fic. 7. SOCIAL PRESSURES 





THE TECHNICAL PRESS 
RESEARGH AND DEVELOPMENT SOURCES 


DSIR and the Research Stations Company and 
Other Government Departments Commercial Laboratories 
Patent Development Organizations Co-operative Research Associations 
Research Institutes 
Universities 
Professional and Learned Societizs 


Сомритттовѕ Progress (in adoption of new practices ard equipment) 


Trade Exhibitions Anglo-American Productivity Council 
Development Associations British Productivity Council 


Fic. 8. TECHNICAL PRESSURES 





National educational curricula and prescribed standards of attainment 
gradually alter. Managemert must appreciate how the policies of bodies, 
such as the Ministry of Education and the Board of Trade, will affect the 
recruxment policies of the company. Company training programmes, 
where these exist, have to be co-ordinated with the regional and national 
facilities for education and training. 

The importance of the human factors in industry is now recognized. 
Conditions of employmen-, wage-plans, promotion and redundancy 
policies, medical and ambulance services, safety organization and training, 
сагїееп arrangements, pension and welfare schemes, ate among the 
factors which are the concern both of the company and cf independent 
bodies. Ventilation, heating and lighting are fields in wh:ch research is 
being actively carried forwa-d. Among the organizations caacerned with 
these human factors are the Medical Research Council, the Ministry of 
Labout, especially the Factory Inspectorate, and also the Research Stations 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, as, for example, 
the Building Research Station. The development of good working 
relations within the factory is an area in which work has been done by 
organizations such as the National Institute of Industrial Psychology and 
the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. 
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(с) Social pressures (Fig. т). The currents of opinion and trends of 
thought which sweep society become consolidated and formalized in the 
Press. Management is closely affected by such views and opinions. In 
time these tend to become expressed in controls and regulations which 
affect the individual company. Much of the best practice in industry is 
given legal sanction by what may be termed constructive legislation. 
Examples of the embodiment of desirable practices into law are given by 
the Factory Act and the National Insurance Act (which safeguard the 
interests of employees), the Company Act (designed largely to protect the 
investor), and the Patent Act (which safeguards some of the technical 
activities of the company). Parliament, it is important to note, takes 
cognizance of specialist bodies and the influence extended by formalized 
opinion. The Stock Exchange, for instance, is afforded legal recognition. 
A further example is provided by the legal requirements which must be 
met by a company which goes to the public for funds. In these circum- 
stances time must be allowed for informed opinion to be expressed in the 
financial and technical Press. Much legislation is, however, of a regulative 
nature. The object of this is to ensure that the industrial resources of the 
nation are used to meet the country’s needs. The Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Supply are among the departments concerned with this type 
of regulation. There are also local regulations and by-laws to be con- 
sidered. 

(d) Technical pressures (Fig. 8). Тһе industrial company is engaged in 
processing raw materials into products. Two aspects of this work can be 
recognized, There are the technical considerations pertaining to the 
design and the manufacture of the product and there is also the organi- 
zation of machines, materials and employees to carry out these activities. 

Research into the properties of materials and into methods of manipulat- 
ing them is being continuously carried forward. As a result, new data is 
established, new materials are made available and new techniques of 
manufacture are devised. ‘The research sources include Research Stations 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Research Assoc- 
iations, Universities, Technical Colleges, sponsored research institutes, 
commercial laboratories and company laboratories. The scientific and 
technical knowledge obtained as a result of incessant research and con- 
tinuing experience is disseminated chiefly as published material. It is 
mainly in this form that it is preserved in libraries throughout the country. 
Management is also affected by the codification of practice which is 
carried out by bodies such as the British Standards Institution. 

The successful operation of the company depends largely on the 
planning of manufacturing activities in advance of production. Materials 
and special tools may have to be brought in from outside sources ; 
sub-contracts have to be placed. The methods of organizing machines 
and employees to perform manufacturing operations are the subject of an 
extensive and growing literature. The analysis and improvement of the 
existing processes, work place layouts and manual operations used in a 
company have now assumed great importance, These analytical tech- 
niques are the concern of organizations such as the British Institute of 
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Management and the Institution ‘of Production Engineers. 

The technical Press plays an important part in disseminating informa- 
tion on new methods. Technical change is also stimulated: by the evidence 
of progress indicated at Trade Exhibitions and by agencies such as 
Development Associations and Productivity Councils. 


EXAMPLES OF INFORMATION WORK  ; 

This survey of the environment of the modern business unit indicates 
the types of organizations which can be used to meet the 1nformation 
needs of managers engaged _n different company activities! Two examples 
will serve to illustrate how these specialist sources of information can be 
used. These examples have been selected from a number which were 
received under a Technical Znquiry Scheme operated for aa experimental 
period by the Departmenr of Engineering Production acting in co- 
operation with the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. Under this 
scheme the normal facilities of the Information and Statistical Department 
of the Chamber were extended to include the handling of enquiries for 
which no source of information was known or locally evailable. The 
enquiries were scrutinized by an Information Panel, representing regional 
and national information sources, which put the enquirer into touch with 
the appropriate source of information. The purpose of the scheme was 
to assess the nature and extent of the local demand for scientific and 
technical information and to acquaint Chamber of Commerce Members 
with the use of sources of information. 

(a) Metal corrosion. An enquirer wrote in to ask if there was any Depart- 
ment at the University which could help him with a problem causing him 
endless trouble, particularly with his export market. He enclosed two 
bars that formed part of the handle of the coffin- furni-ure sets which he 
manufactured. ‘These had been corroded, apparently by acids in the wood. 
He explained that this wooc came from Borneo and that he used off-cucs, 
He asked for advice as to a type of wood which would not contain 
acidselikely to attack the nickel plated steel tubes. 

The Information Panel cirected tbe enquirer to the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch. ‘This 
organization is listed in the directories and guides to specizlist sources of 
information as covering all aspects of timber research. 

An analyst's report was received from the laboratory. Tbe two handles, 
it was stated, contained considerable quantities of sodium chloride. It 
was pointed out that this had the effect of keeping the surface of the wood 
damp under what would normally be dry conditions and this promoting 
corrosion of the steel through pores and other imperfectiors in the nickel 
plating. Under these conditions the corrosion was particalarly rapid as 
the salt acted as a good electrolyte. PH figures to support this opinion 
were quoted. The wood, it was suggested, might have|been part of a 
baulk of timber which had floated in sea-water for a considerable period. 
‘The timber submitted was identified and some notes on -his and other 
woods suitable, if not contaminated with sea-water, were, given. 

The handling of this enqu.ry illustrates the practical aid wt ich managers 
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can obtain from Government research sources. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which was approached in this instance, 
is concerned with the industrial application of all branches of natural 
science. There are some fourteen research stations which cover, between 
them, a wide range of scientific and technical fields. The specialized 
knowledge accumulated at these stations is in general freely available and 
many thousands of enquiries are dealt with each year. The services given 
by the Research Stations, such as the Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
are supplemented by a Technical Information Service at D.S.LR. head- 
quatters. This service will put enquirers where necessary into contact 
with specialized sources of scientific and technical information. 

(P) High-speed machining of steels. An enquirer, unable to locate any 
up-to-date information on the high-speed machining of steel, posed the 
following question : 


“In 1931 a patent, later bought by Krupps, was taken out by Dr. 
Salmon regarding the use of super-critical speeds when machining metals. 
Has any recent research been carried out regarding the use of high speeds 
—of the order of 2,000 feet per minute or greater—when machining plain 
carbon and alloy steels ? If not, what information is available regarding 
high-speed machining with particular reference to the parting off 
operation ?' 


The enquirer was referred to the Prodaction Engineering Research 
Association as the main source of information in this field. 

Information was also furnished by two manufacturers of machine 
tools. The first gave three references to periodical literature. The articles 
concerned dealt with the carbide milling of steel at 6,300 feet per minute, 
with the high-speed cutting of metals and with high-speed machining in 
general. The second manufacturer gave information on the applications 
of his company’s tools to the finish machining of mild steel gear blanks 
at 2,000 feet per minute. He also referred со details of American labora- 
tory tests at sub-zero temperatures carried out at such speeds. . 

Information was also given by the Mechanical and Engineering 
Research Organization of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The Materials Division supplied further references to articles 
on the subject. A note was given on the limitations of the original work 
on which the patent was based and some comments on the basic problems 
of high-speed cutting were made. 

The example illustrates the way in wkich it is possible to identify 
organizations at which experimental work is being carried out and the 
manner in which managers can, by suitable enquiry, build up information 
' on contemporary practice. This is the first step towards the use of 
information sources. In this instance before a specialist organization 
could give effective aid, further details of the circumstances surrounding 
the enquiry would have to be known. The success with which informa- 
tion sources can be used depends: not only on the specialized knowledge 
which is available but on a close understanding of the needs of the 
enquirer. Only thus can irrelevant information be excluded: 
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THE USE OF INFORMATION 

These examples emphasize the closely integrated nature of the modern 
business environment. Managers are affected by Government legislation, 
the emphasis on the human factors in industry and the results of scientific 
and technical research. "These are also the concern of specialist organiza- 
tions representing the interests of consumers, shareholders, suppliers and 
employees, and of agenciés through which social and tecknical pressures 
are brought to bear on the company.: Further studies car-ied out by the 
Department of Engineering Production, in co-operatian with the execu- 
tives of local companies, have yielded an insight into resent managerial 
practices by which contact between managements and outside sources of 
information is maintained. Some of the methods adopted by managers 
who have set out to make systematic use of outside sources of information 
have also been studied. 

(a) Management practice. In practice executives use Е sources 
in two ways. Firstly, they use the sources to keep up to date with develop- 
ments in particular fields. Secondly, they use the scurces to seek the 
solution to specific problems for which the answer carnot be found 
within the company. In some cases the company specialists are responsible 
for maintaining contact with information sources. In cases where job 
specifications exist, these will probably embody a statement that the 
executive will be responsible for acquainting himself with current develop- 
ments in his field and where such information affects his colleagues, he 
will be responsible for bringing it to their notice. In, other cases, a 
particular executive may be charged with the responsibility Zor surveying 
current developments, usually those which are scientific acd technical in 
nature, He is expected to call the attention of general management to 
relevant items of information. The attention of executives tends, however, 
to be confined mainly to industrial information sources, as, for example, 
other manufacturers, trade suppliers, and industrial laboratories. It 
would seem that the facilities offered by specialist organizations are not 
always appreciated. 

(b) Specialist organizations. The first task of anyone wishing to use infor- 
mation sources is to identify the organizations which serve his needs and 
understand the particular interests with which they are concerned. There 
are many published guides to these sources. The scientific znd technical 
field can be taken as an example. ‘The organization. of civ-lian Govern- 
ment research in this country is set out in Government organization in the 
civilian field, H.M.S.O. ‘The work carried out by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research Stations and by the Resea-ch Associa- 
tions is set out in Brief guide to the research activities of DSLR. and the 
research associations, D.S.I.R. The research being carried out in university 
faculties is listed in Guide to scientific research in British universities, H.M.S.O. 
Development associations, trade associations and other podies are listed 
in Industrial research, Dunsheath. Other sources are listed i in Records and 
research in engineering and industrial science and Facts, files and action in business, 
Holmstrom. A collection of such books, together with trade directories, 
the local Chamber of Commerce handbook, and the like, ate a first step 
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towards the systematic use of information sources. New guides, as they 
are published, can be noted from Asib Information, and the collection can 
thus be maintained up to date. It may be useful to file the annual reports 
and one or two typical publications from various sources of information 
as a guide to their activities. 

(с) Published material. Much information which interests managers and 
engineers is in the form of printed matter. The use of this information is 
complicated by two factors. The first is the large number of disseminating 
sources and the many libraries in which information is retained. The 
second is the difficulty in handling printed matter because of its volume, 
the diversity of publishing methods used, and because the material is 
mainly in the form of pamphlets, bulletins and periodicals. This sets 
problems in filing and library technique which are peculiar to this field. 
The executive, however, having identified the information sources of 
interest to him can find out how they publish and arrange to receive 
their reports. He can acquaint himself with the abstracts which cover his 
field. He can note the main bibliographical aids to locating specific 
articles. There seem to be few engineers, for instance, who are aware that 
virtually all technical articles are indexed in Industrial arts index and in 
Engineering index. The executive can also note the facilities provided by 
specialist libraries such as those of the Research and Development Associa- 
tions, the Public Libraries, the libraries of Learned and Professional 
Societies, and the National Libraries, e.g., the Science Museum Library, 
the Patent Office Library, and the Technical Information and Documents 
Unit of the D.S.LR. 

(d) The information offcer. Information work is a technique. It is a 
technique in the same sense as drafting or motion study. There is no 
reason why any person who builds up a collection of guide books to 
specialist sources of information and takes the trouble to acquire an 
elementary knowledge of publishing methods, should not benefit from 
the systematic use of information. But information work, like other 
techniques, requires specialists. These specialists are the Information 
Officers. Their services are needed if management is to obtain full and 
continuing benefit from the use of specialist organizations and published 
material as sources of information. The information officer has to sift 
out continually from the existing mass of information, which is con- 
stantly being augmented, the material which has application in his own 
organization. He classifies and indexes this material in terms of the needs 
of the users of his library. He then supplies this information either to 
meet the demands of enquirers or, more important, on his own initiative 
to stimulate creative work. The final selection of the information applic- 
able and its interpretation and use is, of course, the work of managers, 
production engineers and other executives. In industry the work of 
many information officers is biased towards the handling of scientific and 
technical information. Industrial research may involve library research, 
experiment or calculation alone or in combination. The information 
officer plays his part in this work alongside the project ar development 
engineer and the designer. There are signs, however, that as the value 
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of information work becories apparent to management the scope of the 
work 1s widening. Information officers ate now being called upon to 
use their special libtary techniques and knowledge of information 
sources to assist management іп many different fields. 
t 
CONCLUSIONS 

The use of information is basically a problem in management organiza- 
tion. The general management function must, in addition to co-ordinat- 
ing the functional activities of the company, ensure communication 
between these activities anc. specialist bodies and sources of information 
outside the company. The importance of the functional activities varies 
in different industries and at different periods. In che same fashion, 
emphasis on the particular contacts to be maintained with outside sources 
will likewise alter. The orgenizational structure of companies differs with 
size and the personalities concerned. For the same reascn, the steps which 
are taken to ensure the flow of information to executives will vary among 
companies. The extent to which management appreciates the importance 
of information work will also affect the level to which information 
techniques are developed. 

Management must forecast, plan, co-ordinate and control the business 
activities. To do this effectively the views, opinions and practices of 
shareholders, suppliers and employees must be known. In addition the 
effect of current and anticipated social and technical changes must be 
assessed. Тһе systematic use of information provided by marketing, 
financial, supply and labour organizations, and the agencies of social and 
technical change can do much to aid individual managers who make 
their own contacts with these information sources. A thorough survey 
of Company needs is, however, likely to disclose the need to develop the 
information function as a formal management activity. In such a survey 
the requirements of the ccmpany are balanced against the available 
industrial, regional and naticnal sources of information. The systematic 
use of these sources can only be fully obtained if the information function 
is the concern of a full-time information officer. 
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Bx Paur J. Neumann, B.S., J.D. 
Librarian, University Heights Library, New York University 


Second Annual Conference of the -Aslib Aeronautical Group, Cranfield, 
28th March, 1953 


PHENOMENON, most challenging and, at the same time, most 

gratifying for every librarian, is the determined trend toward total 
bibliographical control In particular, in the field of applied science, 
these efforts are mirrored in a considerable literature, which in heteto- 
genous subject fields show many parallelisms of thought and method 
toward the ultimate aim : to bring together all available information on 
a certain subject to tbe person interested, in the shortest possible time 
and at the lowest possible cost. It stands to reason that in these times of 
rapidly expanding knowledge not one library or centre of information 
can reasonably be expected to contain and make available all published 
material even in a segment of applied science, as, e.g., aeronautics. The 
amount of material is too large, and its increase 1n seemingly more than 
geometric proportions precludes its purposeful handling by one single 
centre and renders the cost of operation irrational. On the other hand, 
well planned and carefully organized co-operation between libraries 
which hold special material and are expertly staffed in the special areas 
will come closest to the realization of ideal bibliographic control. 

An excellent example of a well functioning microcosm is the organiza- 
tion of the New York University Libraries. Due to its historical develop- 
ment and the many geographical peculiarities, New York University’s 
two Liberal Arts Colleges, three Graduate Schools, nine Professional 
Schools and Colleges, and the Division of General Education are scattered 
over wide areas within the city. The libraries which followed this pattern 
developed over the decades and years holdings which reflected study, 
research and teaching needs exclusively for their own faculty and students 
over the entire periods. The acquisition programme comprised all types 
of material, even in otherwise totally unrelated fields, if only the respective 
request was presented. What developed was a tremendous amount of 
duplication of material occasionally so sporadically used that one book, or 
set of periodicals, in one library alone would have been more than suff- 
cient. It also meant cluttering up of precious shelving space badly 
needed for material in present demand, a fact which necessitated either 
costly shifting of stacks, or scattering relaced material wherever chance 
permitted its shelving. The inconvenience for the student and researcher 
was obvious ; so also was the expense for the library. In these days of 
rapidly expanding printed material and the ever increasing prices with 
which library budgets could not keep pace, it became obvious that 
comprehensive changes had to be brought about. The Director of the 
Libraries then decided to build the New York University Libraries from 
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seven individual libraries, all with their own catalogues, holdings, 
individual book buying programmes, budgetary allotments and routines, 
into one powerful unit which abolished parochial concepts and estab- 
lished instead an inter-related and far-reaching integration. An intra- 
mural union list of ‘Serials currently received 1n the Libraries of New 
York University’ was made available to each library, and was also distri- 
buted in sufficient numbers of copies to the faculties to show at one 
glance which publications were held by which libraries. This very 
expedient function of the serials list was supplemented by the possibility 
of checking the union catalogue of the university, kept at the Washington 
Square Library, immediately through a simple telephone call. And 
finally, an interlibrary-loan system was introduced which aimed at speed, 
reliability and low cost. 

The effect of this reorganization has been most gratifying. Instead of 
administering a collection mirroring the historical development of the 
individual school and, therefore, overloaded with obsolete material, each: 
librarian now is in a positicn to locate and make availeble (with very few 
exceptions) any material acquired by any one of the New York University 
Libraries, in exactly the same way as he handles the holdings of the 
library which he serves. Very often the union catalogue or the intra- 
mural list of serials currently received need not even be consulted. A 
telephone call to the librarian in whose field this subject most likely will 
be covered is sufficient, and—very important—this might provide for thz 
searcher the most pleasant by-product, that the librarian of the approached 
library in his well-known specialization might locate, or suggest addi- 
tional pertinent material. Unnecessary duplication is avoided because 
only the library which has the apparent and logical need for a publication 
will acquire it. Thus urgently needed funds are available for the acquisi- 
tion of important material instead of the continuation of a subscription 
to a periodical which, a decade ago, might have interested a faculty 
member for purposes of h:s own, and which now constitutes for the 
library only a painful expenditure and an encumbrance oa the shelves. 
The intramural interlibrary-loan works very promptly. It arrives through 
the regular messenger service and in urgent cases through a special 
messenger. Lending procedures are identical with those of the lending 
library, and record keeping is kept at a satisfactory minimum. 

There is no intelligible reason why this system, so excellently function- 
ing within the structure of New York University (a well satis&ed faculty 
and student body bear witness to its successful operatian), could not be 
adopted into other organizational structures. Three elements seem to 
constitute the condition of its satisfactory operation : A reliable union 
catalogue, organized distribution of subject specialization and simplified, 
standardized interlibrary-loar. procedures. 

The report of the working party of the Aslib Aeronautical Group 
concerning the union catalogue summarizes a very serious effort. 

As to the distribution of subject specialization, the Farmington Plan 
could serve as an excellent example of the voluntary acceptance of & 
pattern of library acquisitions in pre-decided subject fields. It ‘proposes 
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that libraries having research collections join :n co-operative undertaking 
to bring to this country and make available through one of the co- 
operating libraries at least one copy of every book and pamphlet, pub- 
lished anywhere in the world following the effective date of the agreement, 
that might reasonably be expected to have interest to a research worker 
in America. It is further proposed that each item so acquired shall be 
catalogued promptly and listed in the Union Catalogue at the Library of 
Congress’. (Keyes D. Metcalf, The Farmington Plan, in Harvard Library 
Bulletin, vol. 2, no. 3, of Autumn, 1948.) 

The obvious effect of the Plan, based on the principle of co-operation 
between the member-libraries, will be a further growth of interlibrary 
lending. To-day it is not only a working reality, but recommendations 
have been made to extend the co-operative acquisition and responsibility 
to additional countries and more types of publications. There is no 
reason why its pattern, successful on so broad a basis, should not be 
applicable to specialized interests, e.g., the Aeronautical Group. 

It is rather the third clement, interlibrary lending, which should be 
considered in this connection. Since the publication of the Inter- 
library Loan Code by the American Library Association in 1940, few 
new co-operative developments ate discernible towards normalization 
and standardization. This fact should come as a surprise because the 
Code, considered lacking liberality and elasticity a short time after its 
promulgation, became obsolescent and insufficient in many an aspect ever 
since. Its promulgated text constitutes a scheme based on experience 
and opinion, useful indeed in bearing much practical suggestion for the 
business of interlibrary lending. Yet a close look at to-day’s practices 
reveals that almost every library in the United States has its more or less 
individual set of rules and routines, and interpretations of the Code. 

Frequently the condition is found that the material lent must be used 
only in the building of the borrowing library ; the lending periods vary 
from library to library ; occasionally there is a reluctance discernible to 
sending the requested material outside the country or, by insisting that 
the requested material be fetched and returned by messenger (thus 
unconditionally excluding transportation by mail or express even beyond 
a small geographical area) ; some institutions refuse interlibrary-loans, 
but either give access to the material in their own premises or are ready 
to procure microfilm or photostat at cost. No doubt, all these regulations 
have their practical and theoretical raisons d'etre. But ıt also follows that 
in order to maintain an efficient and reliable relationship to all potential 
contacts, it is imperative to keep a set of the individual rules and routines 
on file, and to watch carefully that none of them be violated. Of course, 
the librarians will see to that and will urge the researcher for whose use 
the loan request was made, to comply. However, for the latter, it might 
mean that he will be rushed through the material or that by applying for 
extension or modifications the already very high cost of each inter- 
library transaction will be further increased through additional corres- 
pondence and records. 

The request for a microfilm copy, if loan is excluded, may involve 
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delay to such extent as to make the use of the requested material 
expendable. 

Where borrowing by mail or express is excluded, two messenger trips 
to the lending library will add disproportionate cost. If the researcher is 
expected to visit the holding library, the disadvantages for him are 
apparent ; a great waste of precious time and inconvenience of having to 
consult a potentially complex reference without the benefit of the respec- 
tive material assembled 1n his own library or laboratory. 

Ifthe approached library replies that it does not have the desired publjca- 
tion very precious time is lost if the requesting librarian receives only the 
negative 1nformation and then has to cortact other libraries. 

The restriction of the use of material loaned to the building oz the 
borrowing library might mean great hardship or even uselessness for 
research conducted in the laboratory where all the models, designs and 
literature are assembled, where experiments or calculations can be con- 
ducted only if and when immediate access is available to facts, data and 
information on the respective phase. 

In its point 3, the Interlibrary-Loan Code of the American Library 
Association lists among material which should not be requested, books ' 
in print which can be readily purchased. Suppose a Swedish book, still 
in print, yet expensive, and to be ordered from abroad, contains an 
interesting chapter. It would arrive much later than if it could be 
obtained through interlibrary-loan. Though 1t might contain only a small 
detail of information for an otherwise totally unrelated research project, 
once it has been accessioned, it will have to be classiaed, catalogued 
and will clutter for all future time precious shelf space in a heterogeneous 
collection. It might have been in stacks of another library which acquired 
it under the terms of the Farmington Plan, where ıt well fitted into the 
specific subject area and could have been loaned to the requesting 
library with additional valuable suggestions for related or even better 
material. We all know the often observed phenomenon that even 
scholars in their own field, are most appreciative if the librarian draws 
their attention to material of which they had no knowledge (e.g., foreign 
reports). 

A researcher, interested in a dissertation, might be informed by the 
holding library that the loan may be granted only upon the permission 
in writing of the author—a potentially decisive delay, particularly when 
the author has moved to another domicile, unknown to the lending 
library. 


“The resources of even the largest libraries have been strained 
almost to ‘the breaking point by attempts to acquire ever-increasing 
masses of research material and to meet the needs of those who use 
such materal with no corresponding increase in staff and funds. 
Co-operation——pooling resources—was the only answer.’ 


In these words from the Annual report of the Librarian of Congress (for 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1952), the present situation and its 
remedy are well described. One of the most significant contributions 
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. towards this co-operation is interlibrary-loan service. Ever increasing 
statistics alone should bear eloquent testimony to its importance. 


‘Interlibrary-loan requests were received from 1,595 libraries, 
including seventy-five outside the United States. The total number of 
volumes and pieces dispatched to these libraries was 32,000...’ 


says the above-mentioned report of the Librarian of Congress. 

In view of facts and experiences, therefore, the question arises if it is 
not now the time to start on a national and irternational basis as well, a 
major effort of organization designed to rejuvenate obsolescent codes and 
amalgamate a multitude of rules and routines into one uniform, generally 
accepted modus procedendi, tailored to present-day concepts of inter- 
library co-operation, geared to its human and material resources, and 
aiming at the ideal of total bibliographical control. But the preparatory 
steps must be the individual efforts of every single professional group 
to survey, evaluate and experiment all features and details, peculiar to 
its feld. The aeronautical library caters to a specific type of clientele 
with specific resources, organizations, geographical distribution, financial 
endowments, trends and professional interest, different from any other 
engineering library, and while a number of parallel experiences will 
result in a wealth of parallel thought and rule, each branch of other 
professions will have to avail itself of the oppo-tunities and to overcome 
' the difficulties inherent in its specific area. 

The establishment of a Working Party of the Aeronautical Group on 
Interlibrary-Loans, therefore, would seem to be not only a necessity in 
that important field, but also a very useful complemental addition to 
the work of the already appointed working parties, in particular, those 
on abstracts and on a union catalogue of periodicals and reports. It seems 
most logical that a group of expert librarians with an intimate knowledge 
of subject, resources and needs, should be best equipped to arrive at the 
most reasonable and useful distribution of material to be acquired and 
processed, secure the co-operation of other libraries with pertinent or 
interesting specialized holdings, and survey the field of potentially 
uncovered details or developments with an ч to eatly and speedy 
inclusion. 

The location of needed material can be facilitated beyond the union 
catalogue, by addressing an interlibrary-loan request to the library known 
to hold material in that special field. 

A novel proviso might be studied and inserted in an aeronautics 
interlibrary-loan code : to make it the professional duty of the librarian 
who cannot fill the request either because the desited publication is in 
use or lost or otherwise unavailable, to forward the request without 
delay to another library or libraties, where he reasonably may expect 
compliance, thus preventing increasing of cost, wasting of time and 
epistolary intercourse. 

Forms of correspondence and records, codes for telegraphic requests 
and norms for such over the telephone could be devised, in order to 
cut cost and speed performance. : 
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Loan periods should be discussed ; and also the question of the . 
authorization of the librarian by the authors of doctorial dissertations to 
interlibrary-loan, to be obtained by the library when the thesis is deposi- 
ted. Desirability and cost of microfilm copy ог photostat instead of 
physical loan. should be normalized. Authorization of the borrowing 
librarian to permit the publication lent to leave the library building 
when, in good faith, he would allow it for his own holdings, might be 
an excellent idea. Periodical surveys of interlibrary-loan activizies should 
be planned in order to keep abreast of all developments апі changes, and 
to make the necessary adjustments without loss of time or funds ; and 
to stimulate the co-operating libraries to make suggestions for further 
improving service. 
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- TION TECHNIQUE 


Br С. Frenor 
Chef de Section, Service de Documentation et d'Information Technique de Aéronautique (SDIT) 


Second Annual Conference of the Aslib Aeronautical Group, Cranfield, 
287b March, 1953 


A SURVEY of the different questions considered during the joint 
meeting of the Aslib Aeronautical Group and Royal Aeronautical 
Society on Documentation, held on 7th February, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, shows that the following main points were raised by 
the representatives of the Official Departments, Research Offices and 
Libraries who attended the conference. 


Research of documents 

Study of these documents 

Presentation and nature of the relevant abstracts 

Distribution in due course of the relevant information to the inter- 
ested research workers 

Classification and filing 

Security 

Co-ordination of documentary activities 

Patents 


All these points, which refer to the different duties of a documentation 
department, are, in fact, related to the general problem of organization 
and functioning of such a department. 

This problem, and its solutions, has also been examined in France, 
where the bases and methods of a documentation and information 
department had already been studied and designed during the war by 
General Engineer Rouanet. 

After the liberation, France had an urgent need for aeronautical 
information, and the French Air Ministry set up and developed the 
Service de Documentation et d'Information Technique (SDIT) in 
order to comply with documentation requirements. Since that time, this 
Department, taking into account experience and daily needs, has not 
ceased, on the impulse of its Director, General Engineer Rouanet, to 
improve its methods and efficiency. 

The principles upon which the planning of the SDIT’s activities has 
been carried out are the following : 

All needs must be satisfied wherever they arise. This fact calls for 
the setting up of effective means for the utmost use of all documents, 
their reproduction and distribution. 

A system of documentation has to meet the most varied require- 
ments. It must, therefore, include a progression from the simple 
bibliographical teferences to the most detailed documentary studies. 
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In scientific and technical fields, the co-ordination of documentary 
activities is a sheer necessity in order to prevent the duplicatior of ' 
reports on the same subject, and to ensure to the aeronautical com- 
munity the benefit of everyone’s work. 


The documentation system built on these principles is represented by 
the following phases:— Bibliographical references ; abstracts; full texts ; 
synthetical information. 

Experience has proved that engineers prefer bibliographical references 
to abstracts, for the following reasons: references which comprise a 
title and a short summary are more rapidly elaborated and contain no 
personal interpretation oZ the text which bas been under study. Thus, 
such references must be collected and distributed as scon as possible. 
The original documents must be rapidly translated at the request of the 
interested research workers. Reproductions of full-text documents must 
be quickly made available. 


In order to put into effect the planning of a documentary system, ће 
SDIT has been set up wita the following main functions : 


Research of technical data on every aeronautical subject and develop- 
ment of the necessary liaisons with foreign countries. 

Centralization of questions related to patents concerning aeronauzical 
subjects. 

Maintenance and development of a scientific aad technical librery 
available for every interested person. 

Study of the contents of documentation received. 

Distribution of monthly bulletins containing the relevant informa- 
tion, for the benefit of research offices and official departments. 
Functioning of a translation section and co-ordination of transla- 

tions relating to aetonautical matters. 

Functioning of a technical information section, with a special 
library. 

Drawing up of cards, for synthetical information keeping aircraft 
and equpment monographs up to date, establishing files for 
aircraft, and equipment in use by Air Forces. 

Functioning of a technical information bureau. 

Elaboration and distribution of synthetical reports with the assis- 
tance of the aircraft industry research departments. 

Reproduction and printing of documents : microfilms, photostats, 
enlargings, offset printings, typographic works, etc. 

Maintenance and running of a lecture-room provided with projec- 
tion apparatus for films ; and a film library. 

Printing, storage, issue and sale of regulations and government 
technical publications for the Air Ministry. 

In order to fulfil these functions, the SDIT comprises : 

A secretariat with a central type-writing office. 

A technical informaticn bureau dealing with technical information, 
liaisons with foreign countries and with synthetical reports. 

A section dealing with patents specifications. 
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A documentary group including of: a central library ; a section 
for summarizing reports; a translation section; a technical 
information section, including a special library. 

A reproduction and distribution group including : the photo- 
rotaprint workshops ; a drawing office; a printing office; а 
distribution section. 

The activities and achievement of the different SDIT sections may 
be summarized as follows : 


Technical information bureau 

This bureau is in charge of all information relating to aeronautical 
matters. It takes part in organizing missions to foreign countries ; it 
suggests the type of information to be asked for ; deals with synthetical 
reports and remains in close touch with official and private aeronautical 
organizations. | 


Patents specification section 

This section deals with the control of patents in conjunction with the 
French Patent Office. Its files amount to 30,000 card-indexed 
documents; card indexing is done in accordance with a classification 
adopted by industry. 

It is also entrusted with the patent filing processes on behalf of the 
French Government, the control and payment of annual fees, the private 
examinations and enquiries and with every case of litigation in matters 
affecting priorities. In 1946 the other technical directorates in the Ministry 
of National Defence decided to take up the methods used by this section. 
Since that time the patent control processes have been made in close 
co-operation with SDIT which carries out the whole necessary photo- 
graphic reproductions. 

Within the Ministry of National Defence, this section plays a leading 
part in studying and perfecting the peculiar patent legislation in this field. 


Central library 

This library contains more than 125,000 documents and receives 1,500 
French and foreign technical publications monthly. It is annually con- 
sulted by 18,000 visitors and carries out 75,000 loans. Card-indexed 
references amount to 180,000. A general catalogue, catalogues by author 
and a subject-matter catalogue are at the disposal of readers, as well as 
card-indexes for periodicals and technical journals. The Central Library 
has also an important collection of microfilms which represents more 
than 30,000 documents. Working methods and equipment of the library 
have been constantly improved to meet the unceasingly growing needs of 
users (extension of filing equipment, recording of received documents 
with check tables, documents on loan are controlled by individual 
filing, etc. . . .). 


Summarizing section 
For six years this section has compiled and issued a Monthly Biblio- 
graphical References Bulletin which gives about 900 references a month 
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and which is widely known in France and in foreign countries. For this 
purpose, the section has tc analyse the whole documentation received by 
the SDIT with swiftness and accuracy and to put the resulting sum- 
maries into shape. 

The regular issue of the Monthly Bulletin, the number of faithful 
French and foreign subsc-ibers, as well as their spontaneous appraisal, 
show the wide interest ir. the work done by this section. 

As a supplement to the Monthly Bibliographical Reference Bulletin 
the SDIT also publishes Docaero, a documentary publication which con- 
tains synthetical papers on technical topics of the day. 


Translation section 

This section monthly translates about 500,000 words. It is organized 
to make rapid translations about urgent matters and to belp the Official 
Departments when an interpreter is needed. 


Technical Information secticn 

This section makes out synthesis cards on scientific and technical 
subjects related to aeronautical topics received by the SDIT or brought 
to its knowledge. It mairtains and increases a Special Library (for un- 
published documents) which at present contains 30,020 documents. 
Aircraft and equipment monographs and files (now 12,000 files and 
72,000 cards) are kept up to date by this section which holds a microfilm 
collection of unpublished documents (approximately 3,300 strips and 
350 reels), 

Engineers belonging to about forty official Departments and Research 
Offices consult the section every day and get valuable assistance in their 
search for documents and technical information. 


Reproduction and distribution 

In order to ensure complete efficiency in documentary activities, the 
SDI'B has at its disposal very important photographic and printing~ 
workshops with a drawing office. A distribution and sales section is als¢ 
provided. 

In 1952 this group made 300,000 reproductions on micrcfilm ; 200,000 
miscellaneous photographic reproductions; 13 mullion printings ; 
1,800,000 reproductions by offset process ; 900,000 mimeograph copies 
ot blue-prints. A number of workers, reaching 60 pez cent. of the total 
SDIT staff, is required for that work. 

The Lecture and Projection room of the SDIT is ficted with the most 
modern equipment (projection apparatus for sound films, for lantern 
slides and for epidiascopic projections, counter-proof equipment, sound 
recorders on films and wires, removable blackboards). The accommoca- 
tion permits the rapid coaversion of the room for lectures, classes, 
meetings, etc. It has a Імре film library (approximately доо films of 
16 and 35 mm.). 

The SDIT тт brochure, which includes an organization diagram, 
gives an accurate idea about the detailed organization of the different 
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groups and sections of the SDIT. It contains photographs which show 
libraries, offices and workshops of the Department. 

Let us now consider the main questions examined at the Aslib/Royal 
Aeronautical Society meeting and see how the SDIT in practice 
solves the relevant problems. 

In order to meet Security requirements, the SDIT has separated into 
two parts the documentary activities relating to published and unpublished 
documents. The study and storage of these two kinds of documents are 
carried out by two different sections and libraries. The distribution of 
the relevant information is realized by the issuing of two different bulletins 
(Monthly Bulletin for published and Special Bulletin for unpublished 
documents, the latter being reserved for distribution within Air Technical 
Departments). 

Special authorization is necessary for engineers to have access to 
unpublished documentation. These engineers have to comply with 
security regulations. 

The Summarizing section, which 1s in charge of the study of published 
documents, and the Technical Information Bureau which deals with 
unpublished documents, make short abstracts which comprise : title, 
references, authors and a short summary. These summaries are indexed 
and classified. They are collected and issuec in the Monthly Bulletin, for 
published, and in the Special Bulletin, for anpublished, documentation. 

The relevant indexes are given by the SDIT Classification System, 
which includes all aeronautical activities. This classification has been 
set up with the collaboration of industry and Aeronautical Research 
Offices. It was proposed by the SDIT and accepted by these offices 
after several meetings with the SDIT representatives. 

All information concerning a technical subject or a particular author is 
recorded on appropriate syatbesss-cards (keyword-cards and author-cards). 

This system permits the finding of a document or information by 
various ways оп a particular or general subject. We bave preferred this 
system to the mechanical process of perforated cards, because, of its 
simplicity and because it allows information officers to be more efficient 
when they have to help the engineers on the occasion of a research. 

The research worker who wants a document may borrow it from the 
Library concerned (Central Library for published, Special Library for 
unpublished documents). If he should want a copy of it, his request can 
be rapidly granted because of the efficient means of reproduction of the 
SDIT. Translations of foreign documents are made, at his request, by 
the Translation Section. 

Tf he needs information about a technical subject, he is helped by the 
Head of the Section concerned or by his staf who know foreign languages 
(including English) and who are able to guide him in his research or to 
carry out every documentation work necessary for the collecting of 
technical references on this particular subject. On the other hand, the 
Section Head may ask for the elaboraticn of translations relating to 
up-to-date and interesting technical subjects. 

In this case Section Heads and their staff act as Information Offers. 
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If necessary, they do everrthing possible to get the required information 
when it is not to be fourd in the files. 

The people in charge of the libraries have only to classify and store 
the documents, to lend tkem and to check that they are given back at 
the proper time. , 

When there are several documents available concerning an interesting 
subject, systbetical reports are written, either by SDIT specialized 
engineers, or by highly qualified кешн from Air Technical Depart- 
ments or Industry. 

Studies relating to up-to-date sities may be found in Docasro, which 
is a supplement of the Monthly Bulletin. 

Other synthetical reports about important subjects are specially issued 
by the SDIT. They are made by engineers of Official Departments or 
Research Offices, or at the request of research workers. 

Co-ordination is organized as follows : 

A Translation-co-ordination Bureau issues Weekly List, comprising all 
information relating to the translations undertaken Ey aeronautica: 
departments or private translation offices. Around зоо offices and 
departments belong to this organization, which prevents duplicating of 
translations. 

Information concerning the published translations is given in the 
above-mentioned Monthly Bulletin. When an engineer wants informa- 
tion about translations, he calls. this Bureau and gets an immediate 
answer. 

On the other hand, close collaboration has been set u» between Air 
Technical Departments and Research Offices of Industry. The engineers 
belonging to these departments and offices hold periodical meetings in 
order to avoid duplication of work. 

At last а Documentation-cixchange has been organized by the SDIT 
with the M.O.S/TIB. tke NACA and many foreign universities. 
This exchange concerns technical documents as well as scientific and 
aeronautical publications. 

The methods used by “he SDIT have been adopted by French 
Aeronautical Research Establishments (as the ONERA, for example). 
French contractors have set up documentation bureaux which maintain 
liaisions with the SDIT and remain in close touch with this department. 

These methods have already permitted the saving of money by avoiding 
duplicate studies concerning important technical subjects. “hey are based 

, upon the idea that co-ordination is to be preferred to centralization. 

A documentation department centralizing all documents and 1nforma- 
tion relating to aeronautica. activities would be an enormous and heavy 
machine and would need plenty of material and а lot of engineers, 
technicians, employees and workers. A place like Hyde Perk would пог 
be sufficient for the buildings of such a department. 

France has preferred the co-ordination system, which >ermits us to 
know and to disseminate the information and documents owned by other 
aeronautical bodies, as well as the documentation work undertaken ard 
carried out by them. 
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THE NACA CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM—A CASE 
HISTORY 


By Еосеме B. JAcK30n 


Chief, Dision of Research Informatton, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D.C. 


Second Annual Conference of the Asib Aeronautical Group, Cranfield, 
284b March, 1953 


ERONAUTICAL research scientists of the National Advisory 

Committee for Aeronautics have in the last six years indexed 7,070 
non-security classified NACA research reports under 458 different 
subject classification headings for a total of 18,619 subject entries. They 
further face the task of subject classifying over 400 similar research 
reports per year, plus the large number of security classified reports 
issued annually. 

The story of how this NACA subject classification system developed, 
and how it withstood the more than 7,070 tests it has faced, will concern 
us here to-day. 

Some fragmentary history on the organization of aeronautical research 
information will be in order first. We do not propose to go as far back as 
Leonardo da Vinci, though doubtless that genius had a system for filing 
his aeronautical sketches. We will content ourselves by beginning with 
the December, 1914, meeting of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(Great Britain) during the course of which a ‘scheme of classification 
for . . typed papers’ was adopted. The scheme called for four main 
groups and a total of seventeen subdivisions. The main groups were : 
(а) Aerodynamics (and Hydrodynamics), (Р) Structures and Materials, 
(c) Accessories, and (d) General Matters. А mixed notation of letters 
and numbers was used similar to those used to-day by the Erench 
Service de Documentation et d'Information Technique. 

Three months after the above meeting the Congress of the United 
States passed an act creating the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics ‘to supervise and direct the scientific study of the problems 
of flight with a view to their practical solution’. One of the problems of 
the infant Committee was no# the classification of its own reports, as you 
will readily see from the fact that it issued seven reports in its first year, 
five in its second, with the war years of 1917 and 1918 seeing eleven and 
twenty-five respectively. As late as the 1930's some researchers, still with 
NACA to-day, felt that they needed no subject list as they remembered 
all the NACA reports issued in their subject field. Pre-World War П 
staffs were small ; there was only one laboratory with relatively modest 
research facilities ; report reproduction was by hand methods—stencils 

_typed by a central pool of report typists, figures hand drawn on stencils, 
office-type duplicators and hand assembly (with the only exception here, 
being the technical reports reproduced by letter press at the Government 
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Printing Office). Report distribution likewise was done manually, based 
on individual requests for documents or on the knowledge of those 
persons on the research staff who were interested in particular research 
reports. 

Even the expansion of the NACA and the establishment of its two 
new laboratories in the 1939-40 period failed to alter significantly the 
tesearch report production and distribution methods. Numerical lists of 
research reports were available upon request and the Superintendent of 
Documents issued price lsts of the printed reports he had for sale. A 
significant step forward occurred in 1940 when an engineer at NACA 
Headquarters, to whom hed been referred from time to і те requests fcr 
information that the librazy could not fill, of his own volition prepared 
the first subject lists of NACA research reports for general distribution! 
Mr. К. E. Littell, who is here with us to-day, arranged сае publications 
thirteen years ago under <ifteen main headings and forty sub-headings, 
which is a fourfold increase in main headings over the 1914 ACA list 
and a doubling of sub-hzadings over that earlier list. The compiler 
prepared these indexes by cutting out references from several copies of 
numerical lists of NACA publications, stapling these references to 
sheets of paper headed by tbe engineering-handbook-type headings 
evolved by Mr. Littell, with the resulting copy beinz prepared for 
publication by the typing pool. Mr. Littell had recommended publication 
of the indexes to the МАСА director ‘because of their value for 
acquainting engineers with the research of the committee in a form which 
indicates the scope of the research in a specific field, and because they 
provide a convenient alphabetical index to all phases of aeronautical 
research engaged in by the committee’, 

There were no formal subject lists of NACA publications prepared 
during the World War П period, partly because nearly all NACA 
research reports were given a military security classification during this 
time. Announcement of new research reports was through the medium 
of a closely controlled and circulated periodic chronological list. 

‘It became obvious in the immediate post-war period that NACA 
report preparation, production, announcement and dis:ribution were 
going to have to be moderaized. On the announcement рћаѕе, the great 
increase in prospective NACA ‘customers’ demanded that information 
about past and present МАСА reports be available іп handy form, 
capable of being used by persons new to the field of aeronautics as well 
as by veteran aeronautical researchers. 

Pressures had built up at isolated points around the NACA for some 
kind of a logical organization of the existing NACA research reports. 
One of the more vocal groups were the members of the aerodynamics 
group at NACA Headquarters. They had been assigned, prior to 
November, 1945, the responsibility of preparing status and progress 
reports on research and taking steps toward co-ordinatng laboratory 
effort in this subject field. They were at a loss as to the subject breakdown 
to be used but started using broad headings experimentally fitting them 
into categories, proceeded Бу a series of ‘successive approximations’, and 
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had some sort of system ready at the proper time. The NACA Com- 
mittee on Aerodynamics went on record early in 1946 as favouring the 
placement of index cards in all NACA publications which, of course, 
called for some sort of subject arrangement. The NACA Director 
received repeated requests from airframe and engine companies to photo- 
copy the NACA library subject files. 'These requests were refused 
pattly on the ground that those files were prepared by librarians ; used 
library terminology, and hence were not of great utility to the researcher. 
Then in May, 1946, the Cleveland Laboratory was asked by NACA 
Headquarters to start work on an index of non-security classified NACA 
publications issued to the end of 1946. The time was ripe for some 
positive over-all action. This action took the form of the establishment 
of a new division in NACA Headquarters. 

The Division of Research Information was set.up late in 1946 under 
the direction of an engineer-journalist, Mr. E. E. Miller, with the function 
of bringing about the modernizations mentioned earlier. This new 
Division naturally found itself right in the middle of the seething subject 
index—list of documents—index card problem. The Division made 
positive and vigorous efforts to interest all personnel of the NACA 
Headquarters engineering staff in the problem as a part of its admirable 
policy to increase the amount of participation by technical people in the 
technical information programme of the NACA. 

Another principle of Mr. Miller's was to adopt the public relations 
approach to the NACA publications problem. This involved (1) im- 
proving the product, (2) marketing 1t, (3) issuing aids to the product's 
use. He was encouraged in the matter of aids by a letter from the Chair- 
man of the NACA. to the NACA Director pointing out the need for 
a day-to-day record of NACA publications. 

The aerodynamics group previously mentioned, offered their informal 
index based, as a start, on these fields : aerodynamics, aerodynamic loads, 
propellers, vibration and flutter. These men used the terms that were 
then current. They offered the opinion that engineers would ask for 
documents either through the problem approach or the configuration 
(geometry) approach ; further, irrespective. of which approach the 
theoretician or experimenter used first, the solution of his problem would 
call for him to also go to the other stage as well. Thus each approach 
was equally important. The aerodynamics group had adopted the 
principle of 'keeping it simple', adding further breakdowns only as they 
became necessary. 

Co-ordination of the index headings which were going to be used for 
both the proposed ‘master index’ of the NACA non-security classified 
publications issued since 1915 and for the index cards to be included in 
the NACA publications in the future, proceeded under very high 
priority with much of the co-ordination with the NACA laboratories 
being hy long-distance phone. Naturally the suggestions of each specialist 
emphasized his speciality in considerable detail, while the other 'un- 
important’ phases of aeronautical research he dismissed rather lightly. 
When final co-ordination time was at nand, the laboratory officials 
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accepted the NACA headquarters proposals with orly very minor 
suggestions, They had been assured that the indexing system was to be 
a working system—they needn’t be too concerned at what was adopted 
now as some kind of a start had to be made and future development of 
the system would take care of present inadequacies. 

As the classification system finally evolved it had elever. main headings 
(aerodynamics, hydrodynamics, propulsion, structuzes, materials, 
meteorology, operating problems, instruments, research equipment and 
techniques, nomenclature, bibliographies and indexes), and 417 sub- 
divisions.? An administrative decision had been made that the classifica- 
tion would only go to five levels of subdivision as a point of diminishing 
returns would be reached with greater subdivision. Cther principles 
followed in the development of the index included : familiar, correct, 
current nomenclature should be used ; simple numbering szheme needed 
(based on engineering handbook practices) ; form for form's sake is 
unimportant ; reflect NACA committee and sub-committee structuze 
as that revealed subject interests ; consistency in subdivisions of various 
subject fields not required ; tailored to needs of working technical 
people ; covered only subjects represented in NACA publications. 
The engineers’ determination to use their own approach ard the resulting 
seeming lack of consistency and order in the finished classi&iration scheme 
is a reflection of the states of the arts and the conglomeration of the 
sciences that form to-day’s ‘aeronautical science’. 

Crash programmes were initiated at each laboratory in е summer of 
1947 to index all non-security classified NACA research серо. The 
laboratories had been given an opportunity earlier to chezk and correct 
compilations of code numbers and titles of publicaticns ; after which 
NACA Headquarters assigned the documents on the basis of laboratory 
subject interest for classification. Research nearly ceased at the labora- 
tories for a week (one laboratory director said he ‘closed the doors’) while 
over 1,500 research experts willingly sat down at long tekles, received 
piles ef NACA research re»orts in their speciality ard clzssi&ed them 
each by subject. Certain reports were deemed to be obsolete or пог 
worthy of continued reference in future NACA publiations—suck 
documents were not listed in the ‘master index’, At КАСА Head- 
quarters the cards from the three laboratories were merged, with the 
entries under each heading being arranged in chronolcgicel order. The 
resulting index? was far from perfect, but it is difficult -o cover twenty- 
two yeats’ worth of one’s publications in a couple of weeks time with 
amateur indexers. 

In August, 1947, the laboratories were informed that all NACA 
research reports subsequent to September 15th, 1947, would have 
catalogue cards included in each copy of the paper. These cards would 
be printed four to the page and were to be cut out by the recipient. The 
cards were to be prepared by the report author and they woud be subject 
to the same editorial review as the remainder of the manvsztipt. Each 
index card was to contain the following information : subject heading, 
subject heading decimal number, title, author, serial number, date, 
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security classification, and ‘a brief abstract of publication contents on 
the reverse side of index card’. The instructions continued : ‘It is to be 
noted that the subject headings are concerned more with fuactions and 
processes than with components of aircraft and engines. This approach 
is deemed more appropriate to engineering consultation of NACA 
material, . . . Ifa publication is simply not indexable under the approved 
headings, the laboratory may apply ... for approval to extend or 
amend the subject headings accordingly. It is deemed important, how- 
ever, to maintain the number of headings at а minimum.’ Later instruc- 
tions mentioned that the most specific app-icable headings should be 
assigned. Also the devices of adding 'S' to classification numbers of 
teports containing supersonic data and ‘L?’ to those for data applicable to 
lightplane design were later adopted. Copies of the 1913-47 Index and 
the list of subject headings were distributed to all regular recipients of 
NACA research reports. 

A furore arose immediately with librarians castigating the NACA for ' 
its ‘inconsistent, illogical’ index headings, while engineers wrote in 
expressing great satisfaction with them. The NACA Headquarters 
and laboratory libraries rejected the NACA engineer's index for library 
reference purposes and continued cataloguing NACA and other 
reports under quite detailed subject headings that Had evolved since 
1917, and continued subject classifying them with a cumbersome four- 
digit decimal classification of the same vintage. (One major objection of 
the NACA librarians was the limited scope—the documents they were 
receiving from over 1,000 sources covered wider fields than those of the 
NACA research reports.) Although the libraries’ subject classification 
number has since been dropped and replaced by a simple accessions 
number, the problem of a system of classification and/or indexing that is 
both useful to, and usable by, the individual researcher as well as being 
detailed enough for, and comprehensible tc, the reference librarian is a 
problem that still occupies us over seven years later. (For the last two 
years the NACA Headquarters’ library has used both library and 
‘engineers’ approach’, depending upon the question at hand.) 

In May, 1948, some minor changes 1n the classification headings were 
made, including the addition of a new main heading, "Technical Sum- 
maries', and further subdivision of ‘Research Techniques’. Author cards 
were included in the card sets in July, 1948. First steps towards a revised 
Index of Technical Publications were taken 10 September, 1948. This 
new Index would correct inconsistencies, improper subject classification 
and other defects in the earlier, hurried, Index as well as include publica- 
tions that had been issued or declassified in the meantime. Suggestions 
as to revisions in the subject heading list were solicited, with this guidance 
being offered : while some new headings might have to be added, no 
presently existing ones would have to be eliminated ; also, 'the least- 
possible change in the basic structure will simplify the revision problem'. 

The revised draft of classification headings was sent to the laboratories 
in May, 1949, and the new headings were adopted for publications on 
and after 15th September, 1949. Тһе main changes in the index were to 
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be the addition of certain headings felt to be necessary and two basic 
changes brought about by reorganization in the NACA committee and 
Sub-committee structure, among other things. ‘Aircraft Loads’ were 
transferred to a new main heading, ‘Aircraft Loads and Construction’, 
with a subdivision of ‘Landing Loads’ being added. The other main 
change was the consolidation of the various accessory aspects of propul- 
sion research into a new sub-head, ‘Accessories and Accessory Functions’, 
which included ‘Fuel’, ‘Ignition’, “Lubricating’, ‘Starting’ and ‘Cooling 
Systems’. The resulting headings still used to-day number 458 and are 
listed on Fig. 1. 

There was a later revision of the NACA classi£cation system pro- 
posed in 1951, but it was not favourably considered by the NACA. 
administration, The short time lapse since the 1949 revision and the 
radical changes suggested in the revision were the principal objections. 
The proposed revision had eighteen main headings and 498 subdivisions, 
and it differentiated between the pure and the applied sciences encountered. 
in aeronautical research. However, as a result of informal conferences 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, Technical Iniormation Division 
of the Library of Congress and the Central Air Documeats Office (now 
Document Service Centre, Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency) a new card format featuring the use of two columns was 
adopted. 

The recent attention given to aeronautical classification systems has 
caused the NACA to examine in some detail the classification system of 
1949. A first step was to tabulate the entries assigned to each of the 
system's 458 subdivisions fo reveal the relative distribution throughout the 
system, "The entries used in the tabulation were those of the 7,070 non- 
security classified publications listed in the 1915-49 Incex,4 the 1949— 
May 1951 Index® and on catalogue cards for reports issued from June, 
1951, to December, 1952. The results are shown kesice each subject 
heading on Fig. 1. Cumulated entries under main headings vary from a. 
low af 15 under ‘Nomenclature’ to a high of 9,073 under ‘Aerodynamics’, 
while similar totals for subaeads vary from o for “Vibration and Flutter, 
Propulsion Systems’ (3.13) to 2,161 for ‘Stability and Control’ (1.8). 
Although it is obvious from Fig. 1 that headings like “Ins:-uments’ need 
further subdivision, such factors as searching methods to be employed 
complicate the decision as to how populous a subhead must be before it 
requires further subdivisior. If a ‘rule of thumb’ limit of 100 entries per 
subhead were to be adopted, for example, then 46 сЁ the present 458 
headings (or 10 per cent.) would require further subdivision. Ne decision. 
has been made as yet as to the maximum entries which wil be permitted 
in а subhead in any future revision of the NACA classificazion system. 

A second step taken in the analysis of the system was the preparation 
of a chart showing comparisons of the first and second levels of classifi- 
cation with the nearest corresponding entries in the Classification Generale 
of the Service de Documentation et d'Information Techaique and the 
Universal Decimal Classification. The chart (not reproduced here) show- 
ing the main divisions of the systems shows graphically the non-uniform 
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scope of the systems, while the detailed portions of the chart show 
very great variation in level of subdivisions in the systems. 
NACA rst level: Average corresponding SDIT level—3rd 
Average corresponding UDC level—;th 
NACA 2nd level: Average corresponding SDIT level—4th 
Average corresponding UDC level—7th 

The third step taken was to send a questionnaire to the important 
recipients of NACA publications to learn how well the classification 
system and its catalogue cards were serving their needs. "Those addresses 
currently receiving security classified NACA research reports were 
sent the questionnaire here attached as Fig. 3. Just over 8oo question- 
naires were mailed and as of March 4th the remarkable total of 641 had 
been returned (80 рег cent.). The statistical results of the survey are 
shown on Fig. 2. Most of our replies came from technical people who 
had library service available, used that library to locate NACA reports 
and also made use of our cards. Most felt that the headings used on the 
cards were adequate and over тоо actually used the NACA classifica- 
tion scheme to organize non-NACA information. 239 offered sugges- 
tions, with the need for a more detailed breakdown being the most 
popular suggestion (by forty-five engineers and fourteen librarians), 
while seven engineers felt we had too many headings. Several commented 
on the form of the headings or the form of the catalogue cards used, and 
a few offered to discuss their opinions personally at the NACA’s 
convenience. 

The replies were tabulated on the basis of the respondent’s employer 
and also on the varying combinations of reolies to the first three ques- 
tions. The percentages appear to be consistently favourable to the 
NACA classification system. The conclusion is that there is a need 
for a classification scheme for NACA ‘customers’ use employing the 
general characteristics of the present system, that such a system must be 
useful to and usable by both engineers and librarians, and that there i is 
probably need for more detail in at least part of the system. 

The next steps taken by the NACA depend partly upon the results 
of these Cranfield discussions. It is hoped that this narrative by a librarian 
of a classification system conceived, developed and utilized by aero- 
nautical research scientists will be of orientation value to you. 
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18,619 entries made for 7,070 unclassified publications under 458 diferent classification 
headings. 
(2.€3 entries per publication.) 


Reporta Cumulative 


Classification under this ^ totals under 
Heading Heading this Heading 

1 ARRODYNAMICS о * 9073 

1.I Fundamental Aerodynamics 105 1333 

II.I Incompressible Flow 82 

1.1.2 Comptessib.e Flow 134 

1.1.2.1 Subsonic Flow 127, 

1.1.2.2 Mixed Flow 97 

1.1.2.5 Supersonic Flow 220 

1.1.3 Viscous Flow 83 

1.1.3.1 Laminar Flow 116 

1.1.5.2 Turbulent Flow 130 

1.1.3.3 Jet Mixing 48 

1.1.4 Aerodynamics with Heat 26 

I.I.4.I Heating 24 

ї.1.4.2 Heat Trarsfer 77. 

I.I.4.5 Additions of Heat 40 

1.1.3 Flow of Rarzfied Gases 7 

1.1.5.1 ‚ Slip Flow 1 

1.1.5.2 Free Molecule Flow 16 

1.2 ings 6, 2871 

1.2.1 Wing Secttons 22 

1.2.1.1 Section Theory 153 

1.2.1.2 Section Veriables 38 

І.2.1.2.1 Camber 53 м 

1.2.1.2.2 Thickness 72 

1.2.1.2.3 Thickness Distribution 50 

1.2.1.2.4 Inlets and Exits 10 

1.2 1.2.3 Surface Conditions 72 

1.2.1.3 Designatec. Profiles 137 

1.2.1.4 High Lift Devices 14 

I.2.1.4.I lain Fleps 48 

1.2.1.4.2 8 lit Fla»s 30, 

1.2.1.4. otted Fla $5 

i204 Leading Edge Flaps 11 

1.2.1.5.5 Slots and Slats 20 

1.2.1.3 Controls x 9 

1.2.1.5.1 Flap Tyre 94 

1.2.1.5.2 Spoilers 10 

1.2.1.6 Boundary Layer 120 

1.2.1.6.1 Characteristics 14 

1.2.1.6.2 Control ` 3 

1.2.1.7 Reynolds Number Effects 56 

1.2.1.8 Mach Number Effects 11$ 

1.2.1.9 Wake $ I 

1.2.2 Complete Wings 28 

1.2.2.1 Wing Theory с 236 

1.2.2.2 Wing Variables 56 

1.2.2.2.1 Profiles 67 

1.2.2.2.2 Aspect Ratio 137 

I.2.2.2.3 Sweep 187 

1.2.2.2.4 Taper and Twist 98 

1.2.2,2.5 Inlets anc Exits 14 

1.2.2.2 6 Surface Conditions 45 

1.2.2.2.7 Dihedral 3 

1.2.2.3 High Lift Devices її 

ї.2.2.3.1 Trailing Edge Flaps 153 

1.2.2.3.2 Slots and Slats 47 

1.2.2.3.3 Leading Edge Flaps 3 
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Reports 

under this 

Heading 
Controls 22 
Flap Type 125 
Spoilers 40 
All-Movable т 
Reynolds Number Effects 56 
Mach Number Effects 168 
Wake 63 
Boundary Layer 25 
Characteristics o 
Control 1 
Bodies 33 
"Theory 90 
Shape Variables 38 
Fineness Ratio 29 
Cross Section 13 
Thickness Distribution 15 
Surface Conditions 16 
Protuberances 28 
Canopies 17 
Ducted Bodies 21 
Nose Shape 14 
Тац Shape 5 
Side Inlets 2 
Side Exits 3 
27 
Internal Aetodynamics 34 
Aur Inlets 15 
Nose, Central 31 
Propeller-Spinner-Cowl Combinations о 
Subsonic 2 
Supersonic 5 
Nose, Annular 21 
Wing Leading Edge 16 
Side 4 
Scoops 16 
Submerged 3 
Ducts 34 
Diffusers 44 
Subsonic 5 
Supersonic 9 
Nozzles 50 
Pipes 28 
Bends 17 
Exits 24 
Jet Pumps and Thrust Augmentors 13 
Cascades 41 
согу 17 
Experiment 6 
dne m" 37 
oun Layer 34 
Characteristics 9 
Control 4 
Propellers 40 
Theory 113 
Design Variables 17 
Blade Sections 68 
Solidity 57 
Pitch Distribution 57 
Blade Planform 34 
Mach Number Effects 41 
Pusher 20 
Dual Rotation 32 
Interference of Bodies 88 
Pitch and Yaw 31 
Diameter 2 
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Cumulative 
totals under 
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351 


519 


726 


224 ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 
Reports Cumulative 


Classification under this totals under 
Heading Heading this Heading 

1.5.3 Designated Types 30 

1.5.4 Slipstream 72 

1.5 5 Selection Charts o 

1.5.6 Operating Conditions 24 

1.5.7 Propeller-Srinner-Cowl Combinations о 

1.6 Rotating Wings 2 144 

1.6 1 Theory 59 

1.6.2 Experimental Studies 9 

1.6 2.1 Power-Drven 43 

1.6.2. Autorotatiag 31. 

1.7 Aucraft 8 949 

1.7.1 Airplanes тт. 

1.7.1.1 Components in Combination 5 

1.7.1.1.I Wing-Fuselage 7 

1.7.1.1 2 Wing-Nacelle 39 

I 7.1.1.3 Tail -Wiag and Fuselage ar 45 

1.7.1.1.4 Propeller and Jet Interference 22 

1.7.1.1. External Stores 3 

1.7.1.2 Specific Airplanes 150 

1.7.1.3 Performance ; . 163 

1.7 2 Missiles 12 

1.7.2.1 Componer.ts in Combination 4 

1.7.2.1 I Wing-Body 9 

1.7.2.1.2 Tail-Bod 4 

1.7.2.1.3 et Interterence 4 

1.7.2.1.4 ing-Tail-Body I 

1.7.2.2 Specific Missiles 6 Sa 

1.7.3 Rotating Wing Aircraft 3 

1.7.3.1 Autogyros. 25 

1.7.3.2 Helicopters 74 t 

1.7.4 Seaplanes 4 

1.7.4.1 General Stadies 14 

1.7.4.2 Specific Types 40 

1.7.5 Airships 51 

1.7.6 Biplanes and Triplanes А 135 

1.8 Stability and Control 31 2161 

1.8.1 Stability 13 

1.8.1.1 Static 31 

1.8.1.1.I Longitudinal 213 

1.8.1.1.2 Lateral ІҘІ 

1.8.1.1.3 Directional 99, 

1.8.1.* c 3$ 

1.8.1.2.1 Longitucinal 105 ! 

1.8.1.2.2 Lateral and Directional 151 

1,8.1.2.3 Damping Derivations 123 

1.8.2 Control ce 22 

1.8.2.1 Longitudinal ; 172 

1.8.2.2 Lateral 222 

1.8.2.3 Directional £7 

1.8.2.4 Airbrakes I5 

1.8.2.5 Hinge Moment 163 

1.8.2.6 s Automatic 15 n 

1.8.3 pinning 94 

1.8.4 Stalling 195 

1.8.5 Flying Qualities 184 ' 

1.8.6 Mass and Gyroscopic Problems Ij 

1.8.7 Tumbling о 

1.8.8 Automatic Stabilization 17 

1.9 Acroelasticity 14 14 

1.10 Parachutes 5 5 

2 HYDRODYNAMICS т ' 577 

2.1 Theory 63 63 

2.2 General Arrangement Studies 52 52 
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Reports 
Classification under this 
Heading Heading 
2.3 Seaplane Hull Variables 27 
2.3.1 Length-Beam Ratio 33 
2.3.2 Deadrise 34 
2.3.3 Steps 38 
2.3.4 Afterbody Shape 38 
2.3.5 Forebody Shape 47 
2.3.6 Chines 18 
2.4 Specific Seaplanes and Hulls 77 
2.$ Lateral Stabilizers 2 
2.5.1 Wing-Tip Flow 1 
2.6 Planing Surfaces 36 
21 Hydrofoils 18 
go 8 Surface Craft 6 
2.9 Ditching Characteristics 15 
2.10 Stability and Control 8 
2.10.1 Longitudinal 49 
2.10.2 Lateral 5 
2.10.3 Directional 3 
3 PROPULSION o 
3.1 Complete Systema 19 
3.1.1 Reciprocating Engines 49 
3.1.1.1 Spark-Ignition Engines i To 
3.1.1.2 Compression-Ignition (Diesel) Engines о 
3.1.2 Reciprocating Engines-Turbines 6 
4 3.1.2.1 Turbosupercharged Engines 12 
3.1.2.2 Compound Engines 31 
3.1.2.3 Gas erator- Turbine Engines II 
3.1.3 Turbo-Jet Engines 22 
3.1.4 Turbo-Pro Engines 22 
3.1.5 Ducted Propeller Engines 5 
3.1.6 Pulse Jet Engines 15 
3.1.7 Ram Jet Engines 13 
3.1.8 Rocket Engines 13 
3.1.9 No Dnves Rotors 5 
3.1.10 uclear En Systems 4 
3.1.11 Miscellaneous Hagines 18 
3.1.12 Comparison of Engine Types 28 
3.2 Control of Engines | x 
3.2.1 ing and Control of Reciprecating 19 
ise 
3.2.1.1 S k-Ignition Engin 31 
3.2.12 mpression-Ignition Engines 55 
3.2.1.3 Compound Engines 86 
3.2.2 Control of Turbojet Engines 27 
3.2.3 Control of Tusbine-Ramjet Engines 7 
3.2.4 Control of Turbine-Propeller Engines 8 
3.2.5 Control of Pulse-Jet Engines 2 
3.2.6 Control of Ramjet Engines 2 
3.2.7 Control of Rocket Engines 2 
3.2.8 Control of Gas Generator Engines 1 
3.3 Auxiliary Booster Systems I 
3.3.1 Сри Engines 7 
3.3 2 Gas Turbines 4 
3.3.2.1 Liquid Injection 13 
3.3.2.2 burning то 
3.3.2.3 Bleed-off ‘5 
3.3.3 Rocket Assist o 
3.4 Fuels 27 
3.4.I Preparation 17 
3.4.2 Physical and Chemical Properties 79 
3.4.3 Halation to Engine Performance. 36 
3.4.3.1 Reciprocating Engines 14 
3.4.3.1. Spark-Ignition 110 
(Fic. 1— Contd.) 
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225 
Cumulative 
totals under 
this Heading 

235 


2934 
433 


435 


322 





226 ш ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 
Repo-ts Cumulative 


Classification under this ^ totals under 
Heading Heading this Heading 
3.4.3.1.2 Compression-Ignition (Diesel) 1C 
3.4.3.2 i ee Ram Jets and Pulse 
ets - тї 

3.4.5.3 Rockets (Includes Fuel апа Oxident) $ 
3.5 Combustion and Combustqrs 15 334. 
3.5.1 General Combustion Research 83 
3.5.0.1" Laminar-Flow Combustion 12 
3.5.1.2 Turbulent-Flow Combustion 9 
3.5.1.3 Detonation 5 
3.5.1.4 Effects af Fuel Atomization 6 
3.5.1.5 Reaction Mechanisms її 
3.5.1.6 Ignition of Gases 10 
3.5.2 ‘Effect of Eagine Operating Conditions , 

and Ccmbustion Chamber Geometry 27 
3.5.2.I Reciprocating 1nes 27 
3.5.2.1.I Speck lenon Engines бо 
3.$.3.1.2 mptession-Ignition (Diesel) Engines 4o 
3.5.2.2 Turbine Engines 15 
3.5.2.5 Ram-]et Engines 9 
3.5.2.4 Pulse Jet Engines 3 
3.5.2.5 Rocket Engines 6 
3.6 Compression and Compressors 33 291 
3.6.1 Flow Theozy and Experiment 47 
3.6.1.1 Axial Flow 16 
3.6.1.2 Radial Flow $51 
3.6.1.5 Mixed Flow 31 
3.6.1.4 Positive Displacement 9 
3.6.2 Streas and Vibration 26 
3.6.3 Matching 18 
3.7 Turbines 12 173 
3.7.1 Flow Theory and Experiment ` 28 
3.7511 Axial Flow 43 
3.7.1.2 Radial Flow 9 
3.7.1.3 Mixed Flow 10 
3.7.2 Cooling —— 24 
3.7.3 Stress and Vibration 34 
3.7.4 Matching 13! 
3.8 Friction and Lubrication 7 267 
3.8.1 Theory and Experiment 31 
3.8.1.1 Hydrodynamic Theory 17 
3.8.1.2 Chemistry of Lubrication 37 
5.8.113 Surface Conditions 46 
2.8.2 Sliding Contact Surfaces 26 
3.8.2.1 Sleeve Becrings 20 
3.8.2.2 Cylinder and Piston Mechanisms 25. 
3.8.2.3 Sto per Plate Bearin 1, 
3.8.2.4 rupem and Mitchell Bearings o 
3.8.3 ! Rolling Conract Surfaces 8 
3.8.3.1 Anti-Friction Bearings 43 
3.8.4 Sliding and Rolling Contact Surfaces 9 
3.8.4.1 Gears 5 
3.8.5 Lubricants А 22 
3.9 Heat Transfer 43 251 
3.9.1 cory and Experiment е 88 
3.9.1.1 Cascades 1 
3.9.2 Heat Exchanzes 62 
3.9.2.1 Radiators 32' 
3.9.2.2 ‹ Intercoolers : 16 
3.9.2.3 Aftercoole-s 2 
3.9.2.4 Regeneratcrs 5 
5.9.2.5 Oil Coolera 2 
3.10 Cooling of Engines to! 231 
3.То.1 Reciprocating Engines 63 
3.10.1.1 Liquid Cocled 13 
3.10.1.2 Ajr Cooled. 123 


(Fic. 1—Contd.) 


Reports 
Classification under this 
ea Heading 
3.10.2 Gas Turbine Systems 15 
3.10.5 Ram Jets 2 
3.10.4 Pulse Jets o 
3.10.5 Rockets 2 
3.11 Properties of Gases 32 
3.11.1 Kinetic 4 
3.11.2 Thermodynamic 8 
3.12 Accessories and Accessory Functions o 
3.17.1 Fuel Systems o 
3.12.I.I Spark-Ignition Engines 85 
3.12.1.2 Compression-Ignition Engines o 
3.12.1.3 Compound Engines о 
3.12.1.4 'Tutbojet Engines 5 
3.12.1.5 Turbine-Propeller Engines 1 
3.12.1.6 Pulse-Jet Engines o 
3.12.1.7 Ramjet Engines o 
3.12.1.8 Rocket Engines 5 
3.12.2 Ignition Systems 7 
3.12 3 Starting Systems o 
3.12.4 Lubrication Systems 10 
3.12.5 Cooling Systems 1 
3.13 Vibration and Flatter o 


A 


PEPADDRALAPDADDARDADARARAARSRARASADRAR ASS 


AIRCRAFT LOADS AND CONSTRUCTION о 


I Loads 15 
1.1 Aerodynamic 5 
III ings 69 
I.Y.1.X Steady Loads 128 
I.I.I.2 Manceuvring 56 
1.1.1.3 Gust Loads 96 
1.1.2 Tail 14 
1.1.2.1 Steady Loads 27 
1.1.2.2 Mancuvring - 38 
1.1.2.5 Buffeting and Gust 14 
ї.1.3 Fuselage, Nacelles and Canopies 56 
1.1.4 Rotating Wings 9 
1.1.5 Aeroelasticity 10 
I.2 Landing 2 
1.2.1 Impact 43 
1.2.1.1 Land 

I 2.1.2 Water ib 
1:2.2 Ground-Run 1 
1.2.2.1 Land 1 
1.2.2 Water I 
T.2.3 Pre-Landing Conditions 2 
2 Vibration and Flutter 29 
2.1 Wings and Auerons 68 
2.2 "Tails 9 
2.2.I Elevators and Rudders 4 
2.2.2 Tabs 2 
2.3 Bodies 15 
2.4 Propeller, Fans and Compressors 32 
2.5 Rotating Wing Aircraft 14 
3 Structures o 
3.I Columns ye 12 
3.1 1 Tubular 14 
31.2 Beams 34 
3.1.3 Sections 52 
3.2 Frames, Gridworks and Trusses 79 
3.3 Plates 9 
3.3.71 Flat 25 
3.3.1.1 Unstiffened 78 
3.3.1.2 Stiffened ; 78 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


under this 


Diagonal Tension 
Shells 
Cylinders 


Circular 
Elliptical 
Boxes 
Connections 
Bolted 
Riveted 
Welded 
Bonded 
Loads and Stresses 
Tension 
Compress:on 
Bending 
Torsion 
Shear 
Concentrated 
Dynamic 
Repeated 
Transient 
Normal Pressures 
Weight Analysis 


MATERIALS 


Heat-Resisturg Alloys 
Ceramics 

Plastics 

Woods 

Adhesives 

Protective Coatings 
Fabrics 

Sandwich and Laminates 
Ceramals 


Properties 


Tensile 
Compressive 
Creep 
Stress-Rupture 
Fatigue 


Cortosion Resistance 
Structure 


Effects of Nuclear Radiation 


"Thermal 
Multi- Axial Szress 
Plasticity 


Operating Stresses and Conditions 


Airframe 
Propulsion System: 


METEOROLOG? 


Atmosphere 


Standaid Atmosphere 
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Cumulative 
totals under 
Heading this Heading 
o 
17 
31 


Repotts 


o 1294 
28 672 


92 532 


35 7199 


5 240 


Classification under this ^ totals under 
Heading Heading this Heading 

6.1.2 Gusts 16 

6.1.2 1 Structure 18 

6 1.2.2 Frequency 16 

6.1.2.3 Turbulence 54 

6.1.2.4 Alleviation II 

6.1.3 Electricity 11 

6.2 Ice Formation 68 68 

7 OPERATING PROBLEMS 6 593 

Т1 Safety 144 145 

7 1.1 Pilot Escape Techniques 1 

7.2 Navigation 26 26 

73 Ice Prevention and Removal 62 173 

7.361 Engine Induction Systems 19 

3.3/2 Propellers 24 

7.3 3 Wings and Tails 33 

73.4 Windshields 14 

7.3.5 Miscellaneous Accessories 13 

7.3.6 Propulsion Systems 8 

7-4 Noise : 39 39 

7.5 Heating and Ventilatng 36 36 

7.6 т! htning Hazards її її 

7.7 БОН Technique 65 65 

78 учо ogical 13 13 

7.9 Fire Hazards 6 6 

7.10 General 75 75 

8 INSTRUMENTS 2 468 

8.1 Flight 220 220 

8.2 Laboratory 201 201 

8.5 Meteorological 45 45 

9 RESEARCH EQUIPMENT AND 7 956 

TECHNIQUES 

9.1 Equipment 55 414 

9.I.I Wind Tunnels 130 

9.1.2 Free-Flight 67 

9 1.5 Towing Tanks and Impact Basics 21 

9.1.4 Propulsion Research Equipment 56 . 

9.1.5 Propeller 20 

9.1.6 Materials 33 

9.1.7 Structures 32 

9.2 Technique 55 535 

9.2.I Corrections 102 

9.2.2 Aerodynamics 194 

9.2.3 Hydrodynamics 24 

9.2.4 Loads and Construction 70 

9 2.5 Propulsion 39 

9.2.6 Operating Problems II 

9.2.7 Mathematics 40 

10 NOMENCLATURE 1$ 15 

її BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 20 20 

r2 TECHNICAL SUMMARIES 18 18 
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National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


Washington 25, D.C. 


a 


Budget Bureau No. 104-5301 
Approval Expires June, 1955 


January 27, 1953 


. Do you have a library available to assist you in your research ? 


Yes ... UNO ues 


If Yes, do you use the library to assist you in Iccating NACA 
publications ? Yes... . .. No | 


‚ In locating NACA publications, is use made of the index cards 


found in the back of NACA reports р Yes... ........_... No. 
If NACA index cards are used, indicate by whom usec and whether 
user finds cards adequate : 
Use Find Adequate 

Yes No Yes No 
By you personally = bo wr е dr diri ЫЕ 
By technical assistant ...  . ..... Ve DNE 
By secretarial assistant .... . dees Шз Hh as a Nise 
By librarian ae "p M — 


. Does the user feel that the index headings on the cards are adequate ? 


е ы coc No . .. 


. Is the NACA index scheme used to organize Non-NACA infor- 


mation? Yes. ... No 

Please indicate your field of interest : 

General engineering ... ... Specialization(s)....... 

Design ... RD ee S. adi eds ieu ides ee АС" 
Research: мо илыш к ш Ышы eet? aget Gol. fuse 
Teaching... .. .. . Оев. uvis spem 


Name and title 


Fig. 3. Questionnaire circulated to recipients of NACA publications. 
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THE WORK OF ASLIB 


EPORT of the Council for the year ended 31 December, 1952, 
presented at the Annual General Meeting on 13 May, 1953, held at the 
Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents, 
34 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. The Chairman was Mr. G. Woledge.* 


Contents 
Section A — Introduction. 
Section В = — Finance. 
Section C — Membership. 
Section D — Conferences and Meetings. 


Section Е = — Education. 

Section F — Information Service ana Library. 
Section G -—— Consultant Service. 

Section Н — International Relations. 

Section I — Publications. 

Section J]J — Branches. 


Section К — Groups. 
Section IL, — Staff. 


Section A—Introduction 

In spite of less encouraging conditions generally, the rate of develop- 
ment achieved in 1951 was maintained in most departments and increased 
in some others. The accounts for the year showed a surplus of £1,474, 
and for the first time in Aslib's twenty-eight years of existence it was 
possible to establish a reserve fund against future contingencies ; the 
membership rose by a further 17 per cent to 1,434 ; enquiries dealt with 
by the Information Department increased by 117 per cent compared with 
the number in 1951, which itself showed an increase of 33 per ceat over 
1950 ; work carried out by the Document Reproduction Service was 
nearly treble that in 1951, and the service showed a surplus of £148, 
· compared with a deficit of £391 ; in addition to direct correspondence 
with potential members an effort was made to publicize Aslib's activities 
by means of special branch conferences and a joint conference with the 
Federation of British Industries ; an additional study course at a more 
advanced level than those previously held was instituted ; a consultant 
service on all aspects of special library and information department 
activities was started and, after an experimental year, modified and placed 
on a permanent footing (see Section G of this report). 

As a result of the Aslib Winter Meeting ол Micto-opaques, mentioned 
elsewhere 1n this report, a joint Aslib/Library Association Committee on 
Documentary Reproduction was set up. Progress was reported by a small 
ad hoe committee established in the previous year to investigate delays 





* The report, together with lists of officers and staff, and the Balance Sheet and 
Accounts for the year, was circulated to all members of Aslib before the meeting. 
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in the publication of patent specifications, indexes and abridgements. 
Thanks to the co-operation shown by the Patent Office, H.M.S.O. and 
some other interested organizations, arrears caused Ly wartime and 
post-war shortages were considerably reduced and steps taken towards 
ensuring adequate staffing arrangements at the Patent Office. In June, 
Aslib was privileged to take part in the "Physics in Industry’ exhibition 
held in Glasgow by the Institute of Physics, and in May the Director 
took part in the recording of a feature programme zbout Aslib for 
broadcasting in French-speaking Canada. A programme of work for 
the five years 1954—58 was drawn up and will form the basis of Aslib’s 
application to the D.S.I.R. for revenue grant for that period. 

During the year, Aslib lost by death no less than four past presidents— 
Sir Charles Sherrington, who was President 1932-34; Sir Richard 
Gregory, 1934-35 ; Sir Frederick Kenyon, 1944-45 ; and Sir Reginald 
Stradling, 1946-47. Dr. Luxmoore Newcombe, another steunch suppo-ter 
of Aslib, also died. 


Section B—Finance 


In the Annual Report for 1951, reference was made to the possible 
need for some adjustment to the figure for grant-earning income in the 
accounts for that year, and grant of only £4,800 was cla-med instead of 
the £5,000 that would normally have been earned by the subscripticn 
total of £5,337. When the terms of the adjustment weze finally approved, 
grant-earning subscriptions for 1951 still exceeded £5,coo, so that an 
additional {200 beyond the £4,800 claimed became due. Grant of £217, 
however, had been erroneously received in respect of 1952 and had to be 
refunded to the D.S.I.R. These two amounts, which virtually cancel each 
other out, are entered in the Appropriation Account. 

In 1952 it was necessary to raise a minimum of £5,000 in grant-earning 
subscriptions to secure grant of a similar amount. It was also possible 
to secure a maximum of £6,000 by raising £6,000 in suck subscriptions. 
As a,result of the membership campaign, not only was this maximum 
reached ; it was exceeded by £220. Non-grant-earring subscriptions, 
which now include those paid by overseas members and D.S.LR.-sup- 
ported Research Associations, amounted to £1,326. 

The major increases in expenditure relate to staff salaries and general 
office expenses, particularly stationery and postal and telephone charges. 
Besides the normal increments due in January, a special increment was 
given in July because it was considered that Aslib’s salary scales were 
below the average for the profession, and four membe:s of the staff 
received a further increment, also in July, in return for particularly good 
service. In addition, a Consultant and three others were appointed to the 
staff, bringing the total to twenty-four. National Insurance costs, 
amounting to approximately £175, are included in the salaries figure. 
An increased membership and the sharp rise in the turnover of work 
mentioned elsewhere in this report led to an increase of £349 in postal 
and telephone charges. Traveling expenses, including fo-eign travel in 
connection with the International Federation for Documentation) rose 
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by £99 and bills for £134, largely for converting the first-floor landing 
into a reception office, were incurred in respect of office repairs and 
decorations. 

Increased expenditure on both salaries and office overheads is naturally 
teflected in all departmental accounts. In addition, an attempt has been 
made to relate the proportion of the total costs debited against each 
department more closely to the floor space occupied and the appropriate 
staff salaries. Partly for this reason and partly because of thei- expansion, 
the amount debited against the library and information department in 
respect of salaries and overheads has increased by £3,082 (or £2,222 
allowing for special grant to put the Consultant Service 1nto operation) 
over 1951 ; theamount for the document reproduction service, however, 
has been reduced by £161. A particularly welcome feature is the drop in 
the cost of printing the four periodicals—a saving of £625 on last year's 
costs of £3,300. 

The net result of the year’s work is a surplus of £1,474, virtually the 
same as in 1951. An allowance of £266 has been made on the Balance 
Sheet for depreciation of furniture and equipment, and it will be seen that 
the value of stocks of publications and of stationery show no substantial 
change, though both have again been marked down in value. The out- 
standing portion of the D.S.I.R. grant, which is payable in arrears, is a 
higher figure than in 1951, since the total grent earned is greater. 

For the first time in Aslib’s history, Council was able to authorize the 
investment of funds to start the building up of a reserve against future 
contingencies. As a first step, National Savings Certificates were bought 
to the value of £495. This is one sign among many that Aslib’s financial 
position shows a further improvement over 1951, itself a very satisfactory 
year. It is confidently hoped that similar progress will be achieved in 
1953, the last year of the present five-year period for D.S.LR. grant. 
Subsequent progress will depend in no small measure on the assistance 
available during the next five years. 

Section C—Membership 

The drive for new members, begun in earnest in 1951, continued 
throughout the year and resulted in the enrclment of 293 new members, 
representing £1,900 additional subscription income. Not all of this sum 
was eligible for Government grant since the maximum grant-earning 
subscription income of £6,000 was exceeded. Of these 293 new members, 
то are directly attributable to a special meeting held in Glasgow under 
D.S.LR. auspices in February, and 11 to a one-day conference held 
jointly with the Federation of British Industries in London in March. 
The result is encouraging for a year of adverse economic conditions. 

On the other hand, 78 members, representing £372 in annual sub- 
scriptions, resigned or were suspended. The net result was that the 
membership stood at 1,434 on 31 December, 1952, compared with 1,219 
a year earlier. The following table shows the distribution of members 
among the five main categories at the end of the year. It lists for com- 
parison the number 1n each category at the end of 1951, the number of 
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new members admitted and existing members resigned during 1952, and 
the net figure and percentage increase for the year. 





















Resigned 
: Added tn in Total Nez 
Category 1951 Jd 1952 1952 |31.32.52 | Increase 
————M————— —— 
Industrial and s | 
Commercial 263° | 121 17 357 409% 
Concerns 
Non-profit-making i 
Organizations - 380 
Poncii cT IMS pe 
Individual Members 220 


Overseas Members 


of all categories 248 
British Government 
Departments* .. 




























* These British Government Departments are included, since, while they are Ges 
members of Aslib in the strict sense of the term, they receive ali privileges of m 
ship under the conditions of Government grant. 


The membership campaign is continuing. 


Section D—Conferences and Meetings 


Aenumber of new developments in this field had their Crigin in 1952. 
In February, some 55 senior executives of Scottish companies attended 
a social meeting in Glasgow to hear talks by the Deputy Chairman of 
Council and the Director on industrial information services and Aslib’s 
part іп them. Тһе meeting was held under the auspices of the Edinburgh 
office of the D.S.LR. anc, besides enabling Aslib to secure a clearer 
understanding of information problems in Scotland,’ resulted in 10 
Scottish companies joining Aslib. In March, the first pub.ic conference 
to be held in recent years by Aslib jointly with another national organi- 
zation—the Federation of British Industries—took place in London. 
Its purpose was to convey- the importance of information services to 
industrial and commercial companies, to give practical illustrations by 
means of visits to the information departments of a number of companies 
in and near London, and to bring Aslib’s work to the notice of a wider 
public. Eleven companies joined Aslib as a result of this conference. 
A series of ‘at homes’ for new members was started during the year, and 
a system of forums inaugurated to refresh the minds ос existing members 
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about the services and facilities available to them. Preliminary plans were 
also made for a conference on the improvement of bibliographical services 
in the humanities which it is hoped to hold early in 1954. 

The Annual Conference was held at a country house known as The 
Hayes at Swanwick, in Derbyshire, and now given over entirely to 
conference parties. Some 270 members and guests gathered there from 
19-22 September and papers were read on the significance of information 
in modern industrial society, on the information services of public libraries, 
the Festival of Britain and the Autómobile Association, and on the results 
of the Royal Society's Scientific Information Conference, 1948. A full 
report of the conference appears in Aslib Proceedings, Vol. 4, No. 4. 

As in previous years, the winter evening meetings in London proved 

“extremely popular. Visits were arranged to the libraries of the B.B.C., 
the Daily Mail and the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and to the American Library in London. The following papers were 
read : 


‘Patents as Sources of Information’, by Н. Е. Mathys and E. M. Bennett 
(Ashb Proceedings, Vol. 4, No. 2). 


"Micro-opaques', by H. К. Verry (Ashib Proceedings, Vol. 4, No. 3). 

‘Editorial Work for Librarians’, by H.R.I Lang. 

“The Psychology of Classification’, by J. E. І. Farradane. 

‘If I had my way—with Publishers’, by А. B. Agard Evans (Aslib 
Proceedings, Vol. 5, No. 1). 


Section E—Education 


An innovation was a long weekend study course, held in February, 
for intermediate staff of special libraries and information departments. 
From the organizers’ point-of-view, the course’ exceeded expectations ; 
65 students took part, discussion was brisk and constructive and many 
valuable ideas were put forward for future courses. A deliberately 
restricted subject field—the routine dissemination of information and 
abstracting—was chosen to permit close study, and the success of the 
course resulted in the decision to include a similar course in each 
subsequent year’s programme, 

_ The study course for junior workers, which had been held yearly since 

the wat, was recast on more elementary lines and took place in May 
Only 30 students enrolled as against 57 in the previous year, possibly 
because it was made clear that this course was primarily intended for 
beginners, while people with a few years’ practical experience would | 
probably find greater interest in the intermediate course. The junior 
course is, however, of great value as an introduction to special library 
work and will continue. 

The Education Committee was in close contact during the year with 
teaching establishments in various parts of the country at which courses 
particularly designed for special librarians were either in operation or 
contemplated. 
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Section F— Information Service and Library 

Compared with activities in 1951, which was also a year of rapid 
expansion, the work of this department increased at all points, їп спе 
respect by as much as 192 per cent and in another by 117 per cent. As in 
last year's report, it is proposed to tabulate statistics to illustrate the 
work of the department. 

The number of enquiries received, other than those in zonnection with 
the documentary reproduction section which are recorded separately, 
rose to 7,662, compared with 3,521 in 1951, an increase of 117 per cent. 
Of this number, 3,677 represent requests for assistance in borrowing 
material, 642 relate to the Translations Index, and the -emaining 3,343 
cover the various types of information shown in the following table. 
An analysis of these enquiries received during a given period shows the 
following distribution over the main categories : 






































By By 
Type of Enquiry -| "phone letter 
Checking inadequate references .. A 4% 3% 
Complete bibliographical details .. $5 18% 18% 
References on given subjects .. ds 11% 33% 
ene of specialized information 2: 5% 8% 
Names of manufacturezs of various items 5% 5% 
Statistics у si T Us «i 5% — 
Verification of facts i vs i 396. 3% 
Addresses of various organizations is 1395 8% 
Information about specific organizations 1% | -— 
Library routines, etc. a x 5 796 12% 
Training and salaries of librarians e d 1% 1% 
Location of specific documents .. "E | 14% 6% 
= spa ы) 
Information about photocopying services 4% 1% 
Information about translations (other than 
Aslib index) m - ДЕ 2A £96 2% 
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As in 1951, the most frequent enquirers were industrial and commercial 
companies, with Government Departments next in order. The following 
table, based on the same selection of enquiries, shows the percentage of 
enquiries received from each of the various categories of .enquirers : 














Research Associations 


Public Libraries 





firms 
Individual Members 





Non-Members 























"Phone | “Phone Post Post 

Source of Enquiries 1951 1952 1951 1952 

Societies and Institutions. . 13% 10% 6% 8% 

Universities and Colleges 3% 2% 6% 8% 
EN = 

Government Departments 17% ‚| 11% 
25% = 16% |————4 

5% : 7% 

s% | 3% 9% | 1676 

Industrial and Commercial 

47% | 50% || 40% | 4276 

4% | 9% | 9% | 6% 
% | 2% | 5% | 2% | 





Approximately бо рег cent of these enquiries were answered from 
Aslib’s own resources. A further 9 per cent were answered as a result 
of the staff having cofisulted material held by other libraries such as the 
Patent Office Library, and another 17 per cent needed only a local tele- 
phone call. Only 12 per cent of the total number were such as to inyolve 
referring the enquirer to a third party and ic only 2 per cent had failure 


to be recorded. 


It is also encouraging to record that the Documentary Reproduction 
Service, which had been a costly activity for many years, at last showed 
the beneficial results of the reorganization and new scales of charges 
introduced in 1950. Its turnover of work not only nearly trebled itself— 
3,038 orders were handled compared with 1,038 in 1951—but the deficits 
of £635 shown in 1950 and of £391 in 1951 were replaced by a surplus 


of £148. 


The index of unpublished translations of foreign scientific papers now 
contains approximately 9,000 entries, of which 2,143 were notified as 
‘completed’ and 403 as ‘in progress’ in 1952. Enquiries for translations 
numbered 642 compared with 225 in 1951, and the desired translations 
were available in 30 cases as against 9 in 1951. Statistics, which can 
be seen at Aslib but are too detailed to reproduce here, show that by 
far the greatest number of enquirers were interested in articles approx- 


G 
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imately a year old, though articles up to 17 years old were also sought 
by many people, and that translations of German and Russian originals 
were easily the most sought after, 

In order to raise the standard of the panel still TOM and to ensure a 
reasonable amount of wo-k for those enrolled, the panel of specizEst 
translators was reviewed and the number of translators registered was 
reduced from 138 to 115. At the same time it was deciced to waive all 
registration fees and commrssion 1n the case of members of Aslib. Suitable 
translators were recommended-in 130 cases compared with go in 1951. 

A systematic review of zhe requirements of the Aslib library led to a 
special allocation of funds co fill the more important paps in its holdings. 
The following table indicates the growth of the librarv’s activities during 
the year. 








3 Library Statisties ` 1951 1952 

| "m from the library .. is m" 1,236 I,491 

,Books added - B e T 218 272 

Pamphlets added .. F = T 149 | 248 

Miscellaneous items indexed .. - No 688 
record 

Visitors to the library .. a en 168 . 221 

















A-list of the library’s per:odical holdings was circulated to all membe-s 
in December. % 


Section G— Consultant Service 
One most important new dgvelopment was the establishment, with 
the aid of a special grant from the D.S.I.R., of a corsultant service to 
give authoritative advice cn the establishment and eficient conduct of 
special libraries and information departments. A consultant was appointed 
in January and the introduction of the service aroussd widespread 
interest. It soon became apparent, however, that neither members nor 
non-members were yet reacy to pay for the service in sufficient numbers 
to ensure that it would become self-supporting wituin the two years 
laid down in the terms of the special grant. It was accordingly decided 
to reorganize the service in 1953, spreading the duties over the entire 
senior staff instead of employing one consultant only, at the same time 
maintaining the full service. To the first experimenta. year can be attri- 
buted some 6 new member firms, much favourable p.blicity in the 
general and technical press, three commissions of sufficient importance 
to justify a fee and some 2o ot 30 consultations on relatively mincr 
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matters ; much valuable information was also collected about methods 
used by member organizations. The Council is satisfied that the provision 
of authoritative advice in this field is a necessary and proper activity of 
Aslib, and that as Aslib’s work of encouraging the establishment of new 
special libraries and information departments bears fruit the demand for 
such advice may be expected to grow. 


Section H-—International Relations 

The new International Relations Committee, which had held its first 
meeting in October, 1951, faced a year of strenuous but, for the most 
part, unspectacular work. Following the dissolution of the British 
National Committee on Documentation in 1950, and, in consequence, 
a year in which Great Britain was not represented on the Council of the 
International Federation for Documentation (Е.1.0.), Aslib became in 
1952 the official British member of the Federation. With the conscious- 
, ness that international activities inevitably run the risk of being valueless 
if they are not conducted realistically, Aslib consistently urged upon the 
Federation a programme on severely practical lines. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that the report of the F.I.D.’s Re-organi- 
zation Committee—set up largely at British insistence at the Rome Con- 
ference in 1951—was substantially the work of Dr. Alexander King, 
Aslib's representative on the F.I.D. Council throughout 1952, and that 
its adoption has been generally welcomed as making the F.I.D. a potential 
instrument for really valuable international co-operation of a practical 
nature. Since this report was approved at the Copenhagen conference of 
F.1.D. in 1952—which Dr. Alexander King and Mr. Е. C. Francis attended 
on behalf of Aslib—the International Relations Committee has played its 
part in drawing up the Statutes and Rules of Procedure for the reorganized 
Federation, a necessary preliminaty to smooth working. 

Foreign visitors to Aslib during the year came from, among other 
countries, Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, Germany, India, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Spain, Sweden and U.S.A. With the latter country, 
the first steps were taken in an endeavour to establish a regular and system- 
atic exchange of special librarians and information officers. "Though 
currency restrictions have proved a major difficulty, it is still hoped to 
establish such a scheme. 


Section I—Publications 

Definite progress can now be reported in several of the major publishing 
projects decided upon in 1951. By November, preparatory routine work - 
on the new Directory of Specialized Sources of Information had advanced 
sufficiently for a part-time editorial assistant to be appoir:ed to collect 
and collate the material and eventually to see the Director) through the 
press. About one-half of the chapters of the Handbook for Special Librarians 
and Information Officer: had been completed by the end of the year and a 
start made on the remainder. Most of the entries from the As/ib Book-List, 
1935-1951, had been collated and sifted by subject specialists prior to - 
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necessary bibliographical checks and subsequent publication—it is hoped. 
in 1953—as British Scientific and Technical Books. The new edition of tae 
Select List of Standard British Scientific and Technical Books came off the press 
in October but publication of the first annual volurie of the Index to 
Theses Accepted for Higher Degrees in the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland was unfortunately delayed until 1953. An additicn to the Aslib 
Manual Series, Periodicals and Sertals, by Mr. David Grenfell, , was 
approved for publication in 1953. 

Though the standard of material published in the Journal! of Documenta- 
tion and Aslib Proceedings remained high and publication schedules were 
adhered to, fewer copies of Aslib periodicals were sold taan Lad been hoped 
for. The issue of free copies of the periodicals to members naturally rose 
with the expanding membership, but while the Journal gf Documentation in- 
creased its sales to non-members by about 8 per cent, the 2470 Book-List axd 
Aslib Proceedings showed decreases of just over то per cent. The principal 
reason for this decline in sales was undoubtedly the decision to raise 
subscription rates which had had to be taken half way -hrough 1951, 
though an important factcr in the case of the Asiib Boob-Lasz was also 
the reduction in the Britisk Council's orders for sales overseas—itself ro 
doubt a result of the consttiction of the Council's budget. While income 
from sales of periodicals dropped by £163, however, the cost of printing 
them fell by £625. Income from the sale of advertisement space was about 
the same as in 1951. 


Section J—Branches 

In spite of difficulties suffered by the Scottish Branca—which, besides 
its transport problems, had to face the greater part of the year without a 
Branch Secretary— Branch activities exerted a local influence probably 
greater than in any year since the first branch was formed in the North 
in 1947. In each case, branch membership increased—to 167 in the 
North, 102 in the Midlands (where the Branch was fornced only in the 
middle of 1951) and 55 in Scotland. An investigation was made late in 
the year into the possibility of organizing a South-Western Branch, to 
include the counties of scuth-west England and South Wales, but :t 

‘appeared that special library and information services were not yet 
sufficiently developed in tke area to ensure success. The position will, 
however, be reviewed і from time to time. 

In accordance with its now customary practice, the Northern Branch 
concentrated on making known over a wide area the work of Aslib and 
the place of libraries in the local community. Two major conferences 
were held for this purpose, one at Sheffield in March and the other at 
Hull in October. Visits to libraries and works, always = popular con- 
comitant of Northern Branch conferences, were includec in each case. 
The Midlands Branch meetings gave prominence to usets’ needs, with 


papers entitled ‘What I expzct of my information service’ and "The sales ~~ 


metallurgist seeks information’, but there were also ta ks on the ways in 
which information services operate and on the training of information 
officers whilst, in May, a party of Branch members paid a visit to the 
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Telecommunications Research Establishment at Great Malvern. For the 
reasons already mentioned, the Scottish Branch was unable to hold its 
customary annual conference in 1952 but, towards the end of the year, 
Mrs. M. Spence, who had been obliged to give up the Branch Secretary- 
ship 1n 1951, again became free to serve in chis capacity and plans were 
laid for a conference to be held in Glasgow in February, 1953. With the 
Branch membership almost doubled since 1950, a useful programme of 
activities 1n Scotland should now prove possible. 


Section K— Groups 

Progress varied greatly from one group to another but two new 
groups, for fuel and power and for engineering, were added to those for 
textiles, economics, aeronautics and food and agriculture, bringing the 
total number up to six. Preliminary steps were also taken late in the year 
towards ascertaining the demand for a metallurgy group and a chemicals 
group. 

As experience in the previous year had foreshadowed, each group 
began to develop along its own particular lines. The Aeronautical Group, 
some тоо strong, completed working party reports on abstracts, aero- 
nautical sections of the U.D.C., and some proposals for cataloguing 
aerodynamic data issued by the Nationaal Luchtvaartlaboratorium, 
Amsterdam, established contacts with N.A.T.O., the Nationaal 
Luchtvaartlaboratorium already mentioned, the Aeronautics Engineering 
Group of the S.L.A. and other bodies, produced the first three issues of 
an informative newsletter, held a week-end residential conference at 
Cranfield and created a card index of periodical and report holdings 
within the group. In response to a suggestion from the group, the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, agreed to issue catalogue cards 
with its technical reports. The Fuel and Power Group was largely 
-*strumental in securing the restoration of the monthly index, omitted 
on economy grounds, to Fuel Abstracts. For its first co-operative task, 
this group began to collect material for a skeleton guide to the country’s 
library resources in respect of fuel and power. A union list of periodical 
holdings was compiled by the Economics Group and the Textiles Group, 
and a simular list was begun by the newly-formed and very active En- 
gineering Group. In addition, the Textiles Group; which unfortunately 
had little success with its co-operative translations scheme, started an 
investigation into classification of information in the textiles field, and 
the Economics Group was at the end of the year investigating the possi- 
bilty of holding a short studv course in London on methods of dealing 
with economic intelligence. The Food and Agriculture Group, in 
addition to exchanging lists of periodicals taken currently and starting 
work on a union list of periodical holdings, was fortunate in persuading 
the Ministry of Food Library to act as a central depository for Common- 
wealth and foreign food laws and regulations. 

Assisting the special groups to develop on lines most useful to their 
members will be a major task for the next few years. At the end of 1952 
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it was possible to make a member of the staff responsible for co-ordinating 
group activities, keeping records of meetings and assisting the smooth 
development of co-operative projects. 


Section L—Staff 

'The Council is glad of this opportunity to express its appreciation of 
the loyal and enthusiastic work of the Director and the staf throughout 
the year. Aslib’s improved financial position made it poss. ble to award 
a special salary increment to the staff in July in recognition that Aslib's 
salary scales were somewhat lower than those in oth2r comparable 
organizations ; an increment was also given to the Director and four 
members of the staff who aad given exceptionally good service during 
the previous year. The superannuation scheme for senior staff, fore- 
shadowed in the Annual Report for 1951, came into cperation on 1 
January, 1952. The staff numbered 24 at the end of the year. 


For and on behalf of Coancil, 
G. WOLEDGE, 
Chairman. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH, 1953 


The British Union Catalogue of Periodicals is intended to furnish a 
guide to the location and availability of the periodicals of the world 
held in the principal libraries of the United Kingdom. Over 130,000 
periodicals so held have been recorded. | 

The main work of the past year has been devoted to the addition, to 
the entries for particular periodicals, of the details relating to the holdings 
of the co-operating libraries. 

The usefulness of BUCOP as a guide to the availability of this immense 
store of material for research and information depends mainly upon two 
factors : (i) the readiness of librarians to undertake the task, often very 
considerable, of providing adequate particulars of the periodicals held in 
their libraries ; and (ii) the extent to which these particulars can be 
incorporated in BUCOP in the time and with the facilities available. 

. . So far as the first of these factors is concerned, we have been fortunate 
in our cordial relations with libraries of all kinds. The response has been 
limited only by such special local difficulties as the persistence of war- 

me disorganization or staff shortage. 

_ ‘The second factor has given us much concern. The task of incorporat- 
/ ing the innumerable details of holdings in a work of this magnitude is 
exacting and time-consuming to an extent not originally foreseen ; and 
it became apparent that tbis vital work could not be carried to a stage 
suitable for publication by the time the grant made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation ended on 31st March, 1953. 

A request was made to the Rockefeller Foundation for assistance to 
enable the work to be continued ; and in January, 1953, we were much 
gratified to learn that the Foundation had most generously miade а 
further grant to Aslib for this purpose. In this connection, we must put 
on record our very great appzeciation of the kindly understanding with 
which our case has been received by the Rockefeller Foundation ; and 
of the most helpful interest of the Council of Aslib in presenting the 
appeal to the Foundation. 

' The particulars of the holdings of many libraries (some with very large 
collections, e.g., the Birmingham and Manchester Public Libraries, 
Edinburgh University, and University College, London), have been 
included during the year ; and it is now anticipatéd that the main work 
of compilation will be completed in about twelve months. 

Arrangements for the publication of BUCOP have been kept under 
review, and we expect that our plans for this important event will have - 
advanced sufficiently for public announcement during the coming year. 

In the meantime, an increasing number of enquiries fo- information 
regarding the location of periodicals are being received from libraries and 
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institutions, as well as from individual students. This demand, which so 
far has grown without any stimulus from publicity, can be tezarded as an 
indication of a widely felt need, and affords us much enccuagement in 
our endeavours to make BUCOP generally available as speedily as may 
be possible. 

Our most grateful thanks are due to the Rockefeller Founcation for its 
generously renewed Snancial support; and to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for their provision of the accommodation and assistance 
necessary for our work. 

We must also record our appreciation of the manner in which the 
members of the staff of BUCOP have continued to give us waole-hearted 
and expert service. 


BUCOP, c/o The British Museum, London, W.C.x. 
BUCOP, 


c/o The British Museum, 
London, W.C.1, 


BRITISH UNION CATALOGUE OF -PERIODICALS 
X INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDED zsrsr 





MARCH, 1953 
Year to 
31/3/52 
£ £ Los 4. £ € d 
2,000 GRANT FROM ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION .. 1,750 о о 
— Interest on Deposit... “+ И a 416 1 
1,754 16 1 
Less -EXPENDITURE 
25 Administrative Expenses . $^ P 25 о 0 
‚755 Salaries 2j vs .. 1,869 511 
I9 enone and ‘Stationery е s% e — — — 
5 Po . - А А joo 
24 Travellis Expenses E vs e 22 І 3 
3 Audit and Accountancy .. : ` з зо 
— Sundry Expenses .. - d af то 4 
— — 1,831 —————— 1,925 8 6 
16 DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 319r MARCH, 
(Surplus 1953 ve is Xs ^ 170 I2 5 
ACCUMULATED SURPLUS brought forward at 
364 ist April 1952 .. vs 0532 14 0 
(Surplus) Less DEFICIT FOR ‘tHE YEAR 
169 ended 31st March, 1933 . 17c 12 5 
Mr. Besterman’s eocpenses in New 
York in 1945 (3800 ad- 
vanced by Rockefeller $ 
Foundation К . 198 4 I 
— 333 — ÉL 36816 
163 17 6 
Represented by : 
59 Cash at Bank on Current Account .. 206 о 9 
500 Post Office Savings Bank Account Ж 5 16 1 
37 Cash in Hand РЕ А 17 4 8 
Soe 596 ‚ 229 І 6 
63 Less Sundry Creditors . А - 65 4 o 
533 — 1641; 6 


We have examined the above Income and Expenditure Account with the Books and 

Records of ASLIB and certify that :t is correct and 1n accordance therewith. 
| (Signed) West & DRAKE, 
Chartered Accountants. 

Sardinia House, 

52 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

London, W.C.2. 

81h May, 1953. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE 28th annual conference of Aslib, held at Nottingham University 

from 11th to 14th September, 1933, proved to be the largest that 
Aslib has so far organized. A list of those present is printed on pp. 
254-260. Yet again Aslib was glad to be able to welcome a number of 
overseas guests and members, including Dr. and Mrs. Lancour and their 
small daughter from the U.S.A., Drs. and Mrs. van Dijk and Miss Rom 
from the Netherlands, Mr. M. S. Dandekar and Mr. J. V. Karandikar 
from India, Miss D. M. Leach from Canada, and Mrs. T. Collin from 
Norway. Mr. Walter A. Southern, a Fulbright scholar from the U.S.A. 
affiliated to Aslib during his year’s study in the United Kingdom, repre- 
sented the Special Libraries Association, and Mr. J. E. Holmstrom 
attended as an observer on behalf of Unesco. 

Proceedings opened on the Friday evening when members gathered 
in the Great Hall of the University to hear the Presidential Address. 
Mr. Agard Evans, Chatrman of Council, read the following message 
from Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director-General of Unesco : 


‘Please convey to the Aslib Conference my great regret that I cannot 
accept your kind invitation to attend its 28th Annual Meeting at 
Nottingham, and my warmest good wishes for a successful meeting. 

“Aslib has been among Unesco’s best friends and supporters, and I 
am sure that there will be many oppo-tunities of continuing and 
extending our active co-operation in the future. My colleagues and I 
will welcome every chance of calling on Aslib to help in the fulfilment 
of Unesco's programme. . 

“Т am particularly interested to see from the agenda that special 
libraty training is one of the main conference subjects and that it is to 
be discussed on an international basis. The need to improve facilities 
for the education of librarians throughout the world is one of out 
most urgent problems, and I will look forward to studying the con- 
ference reports with a view to the help which I am sure they will give 
in the development of Unesco's programme. 

*May I take this opportunity of paying a tribute to your late Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles Le Maistre, whose death has deprived Unesco of one 
of its most loyal and active friends and а) of us of one of the world’s 
most enthusiastic and active leaders of international co-operation in 
Special library and documentation work. Tt is significant of Aslib's 
place in international affairs that Mr. Le Maistre, whose special genius 
was in the fields of international co-operation, should find in Aslib the 
main centre from which his 1ndomitable enthusiasm and energy could 
radiate.’ 

Mr. G. Ellis Flack, Librarian of the University of Nottingham, then 
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welcomed the guests on behalf of the Vice-Chancellor, who was unable 
to be present. Mr. Flack reminded his audience tha: it hed been planned 
to hold the 1939 conference at Nottingham, but that the gathering had 
had to be cancelled at the last moment on account of the outbreak of 
war. He drew attention to the extraordinary growth of the University 
in the intervening period, when the number of students had risen from 
236 to 2,035, and the teaching staff had similarly increased in numbers 
from 84 to 584. 

The Chair was taken by Mr. Арага Evans, Chairman of the Aslib 
Council, who introduced the President, Professor Barsara Wootton, 
Nuffield Research Fellow (Bedford College), sometime Professor of 
Social Studies, University of London. ‘Some problems of communica- 
tion’ was the theme of the Presidential Address, which is printed in full 
on pp. 261-270. In accordance with custom there was no discussion of 
the paper, but after prolonged applause the meeting ad-ourned to the 
Lower Hall, where an exhibition of books and library equipment was 
on view. Notes on the exhibits will be found on pp. 354-357. 

Saturday morning began with an important session on special library 
training as it is to-day. In the absence of Miss Barbara Kyle, who had 
fallen sick at the last moment, the Chair was taken by Mr. C. W. Cleverdon, 
Deputy Chairman of the Conference and Meetings Committee, who 
introduced the speakers. Dr. Harold Lancour, Associate Director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, spoke of the training of special 
librarians in the U.S.A. ; Drs. Carl van Dijk described the special library 
situation in the Netherlands, and Mrs. Mackiewicz, Information Officer 
of Aslib, set out the position of training for special libra-ians in Great 
Britain. All three papers aze printed in full. 

Saturday afternoon was left free for visits and expeditions. Parties of 
members went to the beautiful Elizabethan mansion of Hardwick Hall, 
to Newstead Abbey, which had been the home of Lord Byron, and to 
the Nottingham University library, where the Librarian, Mr. Flack, had 
arranged an exhibition of some of the University’s treasures. 

Work was -esumed after dinner when facilities had been provided for 
a number of discussion groups ол many different topics. Summary 
reports of these meetings will be found on pp. 293-306. 

On Sunday morning concurrent sessions had been arranged on 'Ad- 
ministration problems of a special brary’ and on ‘Methods of photo- 
graphic reproduction’. Both were well attended. Mr. R. O. MacKenna, 
Librarian of the University, Glasgow, took the Chair for the session on 
administration problems and shortened versions of the three papers, by 
Mr. І. T. Oldaker, Mr. N. L. К. Sheret and Mr. Е. A. Tubbs, will be 
found on pp. 307-312. The session on photographic reproduction was 
held in the Lower Hall, surrounded by exhibits of many of -he machines 
in question. Mr. H. R. Verry, of the O. & M. Division of H.M. Treasury, 
took the Chair and introduced the subject. Representatives of six firms 
then spoke in turn, each briefly describing the essential points of the 
particular apparatus which he was demonstrating. Notes on these 
machines will be found in the sectio: covering the exhibition. 
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On Sunday afternoon four concurrent syrhposia were held. Mr. J. L. 
Nolan, Director of Library Services at the American Library in London, 
took the Chair for a general group session on American information. 
Shortened versions of the two papers read at this session, by Mr. R. L. 
Collison and by Mr. W. A. Southern, are to be found on pp. 316-322. 
The Aeronautical Group of Aslib, under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. W. 
Cleverdon, discussed the handling of report material ; all four papers 
are printed in full. The Engineering Group, with Mr. F. B. Roberts as 
Chairman, considered various problems coming under the heading of 
‘Snags I have struck’. Papers by Mr. P. E. Colinese and Mr. J. G. Hall 
ate printed in full, the remaining four contributions, though preprinted 
in full, have been briefly summarized here. Members of the Fuel and 
Power Group and others interested in its work held a meeting with 
Mr. F. Hickman as convenor. As an aid to the discussion, a ‘directory’ 
of the main fuel and power libraries had been compiled and preprinted, 
but this, for lack of space, cannot be reproduced here. (These preprints 
are still available from Aslib at 2s. each.) Mr. Hickman’s report will be 
found on p. 353. 

After all this strenuous work the proceedings of the conference ended 
on a lighter note. ‘Flash point—or know your expert’, a light-hearted 
inquiry 1nto a failure of information, was acted in the Great Hall by mem- 
bers of Aslib. The script was written by Mr. A. W. McClellan and the 
play was produced by Mr. Frank Hickman. 

The fall of the curtain marked the end of the conference, but it rose 
again to permit the customary, though nevertheless sincere, votes of 
thanks. Mr. Agard Evans, as Chairman of the Aslib Council, proposed 
thanks to the Conference and Meetings Committee who, under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. J. Lancaster-Jones, had been responsible for the 
conference programme, to the Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham for permission to hold the conference at Nottingham, 
to Mr. G. Ellis Flack, Librarian of the Uriversity of Nottingham, for 
valuable help in making local arrangements, to the Director and staff of 
Aslib who had carried the burden of the detailed organization, dnd to 
the staff of the three hostels, Florence Boot Hall, Florence Nightingale 
Hall and Wortley Hall, whose services and catering had contributed so 
much to the comfort of all those attending the conference. The votes 
were carried by acclamation and the meeting dispersed for a final look 
round the Exhibition or tea and conversation at the various Halls. 

Most members departed early on Monday morning, but for those who 
could afford the time several extra expeditions had been arranged. These 
included a visit to the Sutton Bonnington School of Agriculture Farm, 
a trip to Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., a tour of Nottingham Central 
Library, and an opportunity to see the medical library and the chemical- 
. biochemistry library at Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 

It only remains to add that throughout the week-end the weather was 
kind, thus minimizing the inconvenience, inescapable with a large con- 
ference, of the scattering of members between several hostels. 

E. М. R. DITMAS, Editer. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 


By Barsara Woorron 
Nuffield Research Fellow (Bedford College), sometime Professor of Social Studies, University of 
London 


SHOULD like to open these proceedings by expressing my apprecia- 

tion of the honour conferred upon me by Aslib in the invitation to 
become their President. The Presidents of Aslib have been a very 
distinguished company, in which I am indeed proud to find myself. My 
remarks this evening will be concerned with some of the difficulties 
which obstruct communication between one human being and another. 
May I begin by expressing the hope that, whatever may be the fate of 
the rest of this address, these sentiments at least will be successfully 
communicated from speaker to audience ? 

At a later stage tonight, I wish particularly to direct your attention to 
problems of communication associated with the social sciences. These 
are, however, only a special—though a specially acute—case of difficulties 
which beset the whole process of communication between human beings 
in all its many forms. They must, therefore, be set against a sketch of 
this wider background. 

We inay begin by reminding ourselves that the art of communication 
has been evolved, as it were, by accident. Animals make noises primarily 
in order to please themselves, not to instruct, to entertain or even to 
annoy their fellows. To quote Dr. Tinbergen: “АП evidence so far 
known points to the conclusion that signal movements have originally 
been movements without signal function; they were, in a way, by- 
products of nervous organization.’ Many of you will recall the illustra- 
tion of the same point given by Dr. Konrad Lorenz in his delightful 
work King Solomon’s Ring, wheze he describes his own naive surprise at 
finding that the jackdaws in central Russia apparently ‘talked’ exmctly 
the same language as his own birds at Altenberg. However, ‘the super- 
ficial similarity between these animal utterances and human languages,’ 
writes Dr. Lorenz, ‘diminishes as it becomes gradually clear that the 
animal, in all these sounds and movements expressing its emotions, has 
in no way the conscious, intention of influencing a fellow member of its 
species. This is proved by the fact that even geese or jackdaws reared 
and kept singly make all these signals as soon as the corresponding 
mood overtakes them.’ : 

No very elaborate observation of the habits of human beings is needed 
to suggest that human communication has still not progressed very far 
beyond this stage. Conversation often appears better designed to relieve 
the speaker than to profit the hearer ; and much the same is true, though 
no doubt in less degree, of the written word also. Indeed, it has been 
said that conversation can be divided into two classes, of which one 
resembles the game of tennis, the other golf. In tennis one returns one's 
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opponent’s ball; in golf each player continues to hit his own. If con- 
versational golf appears to be the more popular game, it is perhaps some 
consolation to reflect that the art of communication is not a natural 
gift, but something that has been painfully acquired : anc that, at least 
on an evolutionary time scale, we have as yet had very little time in 
which to master it. Successful communication naturally depends always 
upon the harmonious working of two instruments—one at the sending 
and one at the receiving end. It is futile to transmit material on a wave- 
length to which the receivers cannot be tuned, or which is liable to be 
grossly distorted : the fact that certain transmissions may be enjoyable 
to those who make them is no answer to that. These are indeed very 
elementary lessons. But at no level—whether that of poli-ics, of educa- 
tion or of ordinary domestic intercourse—have they yet been effectively 
learned ; and much confusion and misery results from their neglect. 
Happily, however, the subject is now engaging the attention of many 
brands of scientist, and big advances in mutual understanding may be 
anticipated from their activities. Indeed, we must expect that, to later 
generations, many even of our most sophisticated communications will 
seem almost as primitive as (and consider) less efficient than) the 
cawing of Dr. Lorenz’ jackdaws. 

In the past two centuries the inherent difficulties of communication 
have been both aggravated and diminished by the immense growth of 
scientific knowledge. To take the credit side of the account first, the need 
to make known the results of scientific enquiry calls for instruments to 
be fashioned appropriate Zor that purpose. Scientific communication 
must be exact and lucid: it must convey the required information 
unmistakably, without the aid of passion and undistorted by the emotions 
of the author. Clarity and precision are its merits, and in respect of these 
it may claim an esthetic, if austere, virtue of its own. These features are, 
however, far removed from the artistic qualities inherent ir. the whole 


construction of a work of literature. Scientific communication has little 


place for the witty epigrams, the apt quotations, or the elegant similes 
which adorn the books on history or art, and none at cll for the selective 
use of emotionally coloured terms which is the propagandist’s normal 
stock-in-trade. In fact, stripped of these accessories, scientiic communi- 
cation has less and less use for books of any kind. 1 can-ot see what 
people want with books at all,’ a brilliant mathematician of my acquain- 
tance remarked the other day : incidentally, he has recently married a 
librarian. Certainly the typical form of scientific communicetion is now 
the paper, or the abstract of the paper, or even perhaps the abstract of the 
abstract of the paper condensed by the information officer. Lucidity, 
rather than readibility, is the primary aim. Indeed, in a sense, all scientific 
writing ranks as reference material: you get out of it the particular 
information that you want, and neglect the rest. Nothing is lost by this 
picking and choosing from works which are not conceived as esthetic 
wholes. But few would say the' same of, say, Trevelyan’s Social History 
of England. 

In one corner of ihe whole field of human communication the distinc- 
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tion has thus been clearly drawn between informative and imaginative 
writing, or between the communication of fact and the communication 
of feeling. That much we owe to the natural sciences which have 
developed their own exact, often mathematical, emotion-free instraments 
of communication. A paper on, say, The ascorbic acid content of potato 
tubers от The genesis of the cat’s responses to the rat is demonstrably a different 
article from a play of Shakespeare. That distinction is indeed obvious. 
But as I hope to show later, failure thus to discriminate between alter- 
native forms of communication, and to use only those which are appro- 
priate to the purpose in hand, is a real obstacle to the advance of 
knowledge in other fields. 

Turning now to the other side of the account, we find that the growth 
of scientific knowledge has both directly and indirectly added to the 
strains which our imperfect instruments of communication have to carry. 
A familiar, but rather shattering, example of the direct effect is to be 
found in the growing disproportion between the volume of knowledge 
available, and the capacity of any individual mind to master this. Every 
investigator must from time to time have wondered whether the price of 
keeping abreast of other people’s work must not be the abandonment of 
any hope of making a contribution of his own. Mostly we tackle this 
problem by the ever-narrowing specializaticn which knows more and 
more about less and less. But this is not, in tae last analysis, an adequate 
solution. Few of the really important problems that face the world 
to-day are such as can be resolved by highly specialized methods. ‘Though 
the mountain of scientific knowledge is built up grain upon grain, the 
use of that knowledge to man’s best advantage constantly involves the 
grasp of great masses of its substances. That is the dilemma. 

In present company it is hardly necessary to point the moral, or to 
stress the value of the work which information officers can do in pre- 
digesting the elaborate intellectual meals which the modern scientist is 
required to consume. The information officer is himself a stage in the 
sequence of communication, a transmitter that needs to be adjusted to 
thé instrument at the receiving end. That adjustment can often, I*fear, 
only be successfully achieved by a study of the foibles and foolishnesses: 
of the potential consumers of information. Tiresome though these are, 
I would beg you to study the blind spots, thz misuses of your inherently 
admirable systems, the unreasonable limitations to the receptivity of 
your clients; and, in your charity to employ, not so much the systems 
that are inherently the most logical, as those which are best accommodated 
to the level of their users. 

Indirectly, also, the progress of science has aggravated difficulties of 
communication because it is scientific discovery which has given us the 
instruments of mass communication—the popular press and broadcasts 
in sound and vision. Mass communication means simultaneous trans- 
mission to vast numbers of receiving sets, the quality of which varies 
enormously. The problem of the broadcaster who must speak to an 
audience of every level of intelligence, education and experience is 
insoluble in ideal terms. As with many other things, however, none of 
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which can be done perfectly, degrees of better or worse can be distin- 
guished, once the problem has been recognized. In this context I would 
refer you to Mr. Belson’s account in the B.B.C. Quarter]; of an experiment 
in measuring the intelligibility of the Light Programme series Topic for 
to-night undertaken by ће В.В.С?ѕ Audience Research Department. 
From this 1t appeared that the target audience as a whole,! for whom the 
series was designed, grasped only a little over a quarter (23 per cent.) of 
the ideas and information contained in the talks. Mr. Belson adds: 
“Тһе ideas and information which were understood were not, however, 
necessarily those which the speaker had in mind as the most important 
in his script. The quarter which the average man understands is, as it 
were, à random collection of the ideas presented to him, a collection in 
which subsidiary points are, if anything, likely to figure unduly.'? If the 
loss of nearly three-quarters of a speaket’s output seems extravagantly 
high, it is encouraging to remember that this is about the level of effi- 
ciency expected of an internal-combustion engine, and considerably 
better than that of a railway train. Moreover, once the waste is recog- 
nized, the first step has been taken towards its elimination. Analyses of 
the relation between measured intelligibility and certair. dezini-e features 
of broadcast talks, such as sentence construction, choice and method of 
using examples апа. number of points covered, has shown that in this, as 
in so many other things, it pays to pay attention to results. 

I pass now to consider the peculiar difficulties of communication in 
the social sciences, by which I mean all those studies which seek to 
explain the behaviour and relationships of human beings and the nature 
of thei- customs and institutions through the method of inference from 
accurate observation which is common to all scientific investigation. The 
obstacles to successful communication to be faced here are formidable 
indeed. Most fundamental is the fact that a section of the public, and 
indeed of the educated and influential public, finds the whole idea of the 


scientific study of social problems repugnant. Communication is im- . 


possible because ears are deaf and sets switched off. By way of illustration, 
I may quote from the Lerter to posterity broadcast in 1952 bv the Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford, in which he refers to the invasion of Oxford 
by ‘studies which by their <itles suggested a humane subject-matter, but 
claimed, ominously, to use che methods of natural science. This invasion 
was no rude assault ; it was a flattering influx of strangers, more eager 
to share the prestige of the ‘university than to reform it... . Given 
peace, I think they might have been quite happily absorbed.3 The 
speaker evidently admits no suspicion that these strangers might have 
some significant contribution to make to learning in theit own right. 
The best that could, in his view, be hoped for is that they should be 
absorbed as decorously as possible by older and more reputable disciplines. 


The social sciences are, moreover, themselves directly descended from . 


1 There were, of course, marked differences related to age, sex, education, occupation 
and tested intelligence. 

1 B.B.C. Quarterly, Summer 1952. 

3 The Listener, 24th. January, 1952. 
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pre-scientific studies, and they have hardly yet managed to live down the 
effects of an unfortunate inheritance. Anthropological studies were born 
not amongst African tribesmen, or in the Australian bush, but in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum where the late Sir James Frazer 
compiled his monumental Golden Bough. Psychology, likewise, has 
only gradually cut loose from its philosophical ancestors. Originally it 
rested upon no better an empirical base than the introspections of 
academic philosophers. The economists, too, were long content to 
elaborate deductive theories 1n complete seclusion from the hard realities 
of the market place. In every branch of human studies the passage from 
the speculative to the scientific has been difficult and slow. 

Largely for this reason the social scientists continue to use inappro- 
priate means of communication. Although there are now some signs of 
change, the ratio of books to papers and articles produced by social 
scientists must still be far higher than that which is customary amongst 
their colleagues in the natural sciences ; and, if papers are relatively 
scarce, abstracts of papers are rarer still. Any new material in sociological 
books (as in works on history, philosophy or literature or other ‘arts’ 
subjects) is apt to be deeply embedded in a discursive review of the whole 
subject. Original contributions are heavily outweighed by the author's 
repetition in his own words of things that have often been said before ; 
and literary quality ranks hardly behind informative content in the 
estimation of merit. The editor of an important series of sociological 
volumes commented to me the other day upon the difficulty of publishing 
a contribution, the greater part of which consisted of a bald list of 
historical occurrences designed to illustrate a theory as to the rnythmical 
sequence of a certain type of event. The point at issue was not the 
soundness of the theory or the validity of the evidence adduced in support 
of this. It was the unreadable quality of a list which raised a problem. 1 
am in no position myself to judge of the merits of this particular study, 
iph, indeed, I have not seen. But I quote the incident to illustrate the 

that in the social sciences the channels of communication may be 
cked for any contributions to knowledge which necessarily make 
ttractive reading. This would not, I think, happen in the natural 
sciences. 

Please do not misunderstand me. These remarks are emphatically not 
to be taken as belittling the virtue of literary excellence. They are simply 
a plea for the use of the right tool for the right purpose. То say that a 
work of art and an account of a scientific investigation are two different 
things is in no way to denigrate the former. Indeed, it has nothing to 
do with the merits of either. Y am concerned only to make the point that 
communication 1n the social sciences will continue to be obstructed until 
we learn to use instruments similar to those which the experience of 
the natural sciences has shown to be effective vehicles for the transmission 
`f scientific knowledge. Up till now the social scientists have failed fully 
to emancipate themselves from a tradition which has deep roots in our 
cultural heritage—the tradition that an essay in the spoken or written 
word is primarily to be judged as an artistic performance. 
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This practice of treating a written or spoken communication as an 
zsthetic performance is itself probably derived from the powerful 
influence exercised by classical studies upon our educational and cultural ^ 
habits. Since the study of human affairs has, until lately, been largely 
monopolized by persons trained in the disciplines where this influence is 
strongest, it is not surprising that the infant social sciences are still 
inclined to conform in this respect to a pre-scientific tradition. As they 
grow up, we may expect that they too will produce papers rather than 
books, and statistical tables rather than elegant essays ; for the truth 
seems to be that in every sphere what is exact and informative can seldom 
be made easy or enjoyable reading. In my childhood certain games used 
to be advertised as being both entertaining and instructive. The joint 
objective was seldom realized. The Radio Times and the News of the 
World serve different purposes, though they happen to have reached 
much the same circulation figures. | 

In the meantime the discussion of haman affairs continues to be con- 
ducted in the press, and indeed sometimes also in the works of scholars, 
with little regard for the demands of scientific precision. There is some- 
thing of a vicious circle here. The means of communication employed 
preclude the use of mathematical symbols and similar vehicles of accurate 
expression ; while the absence of these instruments encourages modes of 
thought which have no need of them. One or two illustrations may bring 
the point home. In an article published in the British Journal of Delin- 
quency,’ Dr. Peter Scott analysed зоо cuttings from the British press on 
the ever-popular subject of juvenile delinquency. Well over half the 
authors were journalists and contributors to correspondence columns : 
the rest consisted of police officials, magistrates, clergy, teachers, 
politicians and local councillors and a small proportion (about 1 per cent. 
ог 2 per cent. in each case) of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
lawyers and prison officials. The variation (and the contradictory nature) 
of the opinions expressed is remarkable. Thus 2.4 per cent. consid 
juvenile delinquency more or less a ‘natural’? phenomenon ; 4 per 
thought 1t was due to inborn factors ; 23 per cent. found the caus 
lack of basic necessities such as living space ; while a rather sm 
proportion fastened on other environmental factors outside the ho 
Parental failure in responsibility ог affection was blamed by 49 per cer... 
broken homes by 11.2 per cent., while modern social trends as ‘gova, E 
mental coddling’ or ‘the reaction to Victorianism’ were quoted by over 
33 per cent., and more religious teaching was demanded by 12 per ceat. 
As to treatment, 35 per cent. wanted this to be more severe, while 1.2 per 
cent. held the opposite view. Moze use of psychological methods was 
demanded by 12.5 per cent., and vehemently opposed by 5.8 pex cent. 
Dr. Scott's own gentle comments are worth quoting. "The majority of 
contributors seemed to be giving an honest opinion. . . . The high 
suggestibility of some contributors, notably speakers at public meetings, 4 
was apparent. Thus, after the publication of ап opinion by a prominent 


1 


* July, 1950. 
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person (by no means always an authority), the same opinion would be 
borrowed by speakers all round the country for a short while. Bowdlerism 
was commonly observed. The outstanding finding was the astonishing 
variety of opinions given and the fact that, in the great majority of cases, 
each contributor seemed certain that his own was the correct answer. 
There was no hesitation in stating dogmatically not only the cause, but 
the cure. Facts, figures and scientific methods were very rarely used. ... 
With very few exceptions, and invariably in the case of popular opinions, 
a directly opposite view could be discovered amongst the material. For 
example, the clubs for young people were considered not only essential 
but also a menace, psychological methods were useful and dangerous, 
there was to be more use of the stick and less direct punishment. This, 
as in any other sphere, must necessarily imply lack of knowledge, wide 
variations in the material studied, or both.’ 

All empirical science depends upon exact observations, and exact 
observations are, of necessity, nearly always quantitative. My second 
example illustrates the light-heartedness with which even eminent 
scholars unversed in a scientific approach to human affairs, and using the 
media of mass-communication, will toss off quantitative statements 
unsupported by quantitative evidence. Mr. Alan ‘Taylor (himself a 
distinguished historian and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford), 
writing in the Гану Herald of 13th June, 1953, follows the unexception- 
ably precise statement that ‘there are still fifty male Members of Parlia- 
ment to every woman’, with a categorical assertion that ‘most women 
vote as their husbands do’, though ‘some wives of Labour husbands vote 
Conservative’, whereas ‘no wives of Conservative husbands vote Labour’ 
(Le., presumably not one in an electorate of nearly 35 millions, of whom 
rather more than half are women). This last statement, at least, 1s to my 
own/ knowledge untrue, though without a sample survey, carefully 
designed, I have no idea how many are th: exceptions to Mr. Taylor's 
generalization. 

It will perhaps be argued that those who write 1n the popular press 
descend (though regrettably) to the level customary there. This may be 
true: if so, the implication that only inaccuracies can be made widely 
known is deeply defeatist. Happily, it is icself only an unproven hypo- 
thesis. Be that as it may, however, the fact remains that even at a more 
serious level we are a long way from having solved the problem of first 
attaining, and then communicating, quantitative precision in the study 
of human affairs. On every side, both the intelligent understanding of 
social and political questions and the wise direction of policy are depen- 
dent upon numerical factors. We are told, for instance, that the facilities 
offered by the National Health Service are abused by persons who pester 


` their doctors about trifling or imaginary ailments. If this is so, 1t makes 


all the difference to an assessment of the pros and cons of this service to 
know whether it 1s a thousandth, a hundredth, a tenth, a fifth, or even a 
half of the public which indulges in these practices. Similarly, a corres- 
pondent writing in The Times of 29th January, 1953, about the misuse of 
the National Assistance Board's grants by ingenious ne'er-do-wells gave 
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no hint of the proportion of the Board's allowances which is taus 
frittered away. The answers to these questions (which are in all con- 
science difficult enough to reach) are incommunicable except in numerical 
Of even statistical terms, and cannot, therefore, be communicated through 
channels which reject the use of these symbols or to minds incapable of 
being tuned to receive them. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how many implied quantitative judgments 
figure in the discussion of any topics of public interest. To illustrate 
this point, I have scrutinized the 515 leading article 1n The Times in 
fifteen consecutive issues from 15th June, 1953, to ist July, 1953, 
inclusive. Time prevents a full analysis here, but I would quote from one 
example—admittedly a striking one, but easily paralleled from others— 
namely the issue of 18th June, 1953. This opens as follows : “The people 
of Berlin have a strong revolutionary tradition, and it may be that only 
the Russian Army prevented 1953 from ranking in history with 1848 and 
1918. The events of the past two days in east Berlin have conformed 
closely to the pattern set by earlier—and successful—revolutionary 
movements. Once again Berlin’s initiative has touched off similar out- 
breaks in other cities. Mounting discontent, incapable of finding expres- 
sion or redress through peaceful channels, has broken out in spontaneous 
demonstrations which have had the obvious support of the mass of the 
population.’ Faced with these sentences, the quantitatively-minded 
reader wants to ask a question at practically every full stop. How is the 
strength of a revolutionary tradition measured, and how st-ong is this 
one ? Just how closely have the events of the past two days conformed 
to the pattern of earlier revolutionary movements, what are the diver- 
gences and how is their significance to be estimated ? In what respects 
are the outbreaks in Berlin similar to those in other cities, and how 1s the 
balance struck between like and unlike features ? At what speed is 
discontent mounting, and, if the mass of the population supports the 
revolutionary outbreak, how large is any dissentient minority ? `7 
so on. 

My final example is taken not from the press, but from the highest 
academic levels, namely Dr. Arnold Toynbee's Study of History, on which 
Mr. L. F. Richardson has commented in an article under the title Is i# 
possible to prove any general statements about historical fact ? Mr. Richardson 
tells us that for eleven years 1t has been his own habit to read alternately 
books on history and on statistical method; and it is apparent that he has 
not kept the two parts of his mind required for these activities isolated in 
watertight compartments. He points out that “То any proposed historical 
generalization it will usually be possible to find some exceptions. So the 
question is whether the exceptions are sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant to invalidate the proposed general statement ? Problems of this 
sort have been considered by statisticians for centuries. They have by 
now developed an agreed technique for deciding such questions. It all 
depends on counting.’ . . . ‘If this valuable technique is to be applied 


1 In the British Journal of Sociology, Match, 1952. 
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to history, it will first be necessary to specify a type of historical event, 
and to mark off a region of space and time, so that the number of such 
events in that region can be counted.’ Mr. Richardson goes on to observe 
that "To collect all the events in the specified class is certainly the ideal, 
and is occasionally attainable. Thus Toynbee asserts that there have 
been only twenty-one civilizations, and he gives а list of them all? Mr. 
Richardson then explains what is familiar ground for every statistician, 
how random sampling methods can be used to avoid bias in selection in 
circumstances in which it is impracticable to examine every individual in 
the specified class ; and proceeds to describe the standard statistical 
procedure for determining whether two attributes, say A and B, are 
associated or independent. For the latter purpose it is necessary to count 
the number of relevant events which fall into each of the following four 
classes—that in which both A and B are present ; that in which A is 
present but not B ; that in which В is present but not A ; that in which 
neither A nor В is present. An X? test is then applied. As Mr. Richardson 
points out fairly enough : ‘A common mistake in popular discussions is 
to attend to less than four of these possibilities, and to ignore the chi- 
squared test. Such arguments are inconclusive.’ Dr. Toynbee’s work, 
however, ‘offers a wonderful collection of interesting facts which support 
his generalizations ; but he seems to ignore the question whether his 
selection was a fair sample’. Further, Dr. Toynbee ‘makes many asser- 
tions about the association of attributes, for example that civilizations 
have arisen in hard rather than in easy environments. This would require 
a2 X 2 table. He afterwards qualifies this by noticing that the challenge 
of the environment can be too severe : proof would accordingly involve 
аз X 2 table of six compartments. While reading Toynbee’s book I kept 
watch for any problem of association of attributes in which the minimum 
four compartments were all mentioned, but I did not find any. In that 
book events are described, but seldom counted; nor does the chi- 
squared test appear. The statistical comment must be that although 
Toynbee has noticed, illustrated, and explained many associations of 
attributes, he has not gone so far as to provide a satisfactory statistical 
proof of the existence of any of them.’ Mr. Richardson adds that “То 
complain about lack of proof at this stage would be sheer ingratitude’. 
Relations have to be noticed or suspected some time before they are 
proved. The ‘relations which Toynbee has noticed are such that, if they 
were proved, they would be of great importance’. But for the proof 
which is essentially quantitative, we are still weiting. 
Many of you will, I am sure, by now have difficulty in restraining the 
comment that, if the discussion of current topics 1s to wait upon researches 
that take many months to execute, then the supply of news, as we know 
it, will come to an end ; and that the same fate will befall historical 
writing, since records of the past are seldom sufficient to allow recourse 
to the rigorous techniques that Mr. Richardson, for instance, advocates. 
The problems of exact communication will then be solved by the simple 
device of giving up the attempt to communicate. All this is true. But 
the sensible solution is, of course, to be sought elsewhere. Of necessity, 
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the decisions of both public and private life are largely the result of 
guesses based on inadequate data; and such no doubt many of them 
will always continue to be. The true moral, I submit, is rather that the 
line between objectively established fact and subjective speculation 
ought to be more sharply drawn. What we need is better appreciation 
and better communication by both historian and journalist of the essen- 
tially quantitative nature of their material ; and of at least the relevance 
to this material—even in such unexpected areas as a study of the origins 
of civilizations—of statistical concepts which are included in the everyday 
equipment of scientific research. ` 

Certainly the quantitatively-minded social scientist is acutely aware of 
a problem of communication of his own. The gulf that separates those 
whose immediate reaction to any topic is quantitative from those whose 
thought 1s not habitually numerical is wide indeed. One has often the 
impression that across this gulf effective communication is impossible. 
Nothing, however, succeeds like being right. In recent years some at 
least of the findings of improved techniques of measurement are begin- 
ning to command the attention, if not of the public at large, at least of 
those most likely to be affected by them. It may still be the fashion for 
the public (with cheerful disregard for the quantitative facts of the case) 
to ridicule the Gallup and other social surveys. But the professional 
politicians are not so light-hearted. And with reason. In this country 
the error of the Gallup forecasts of the voting in seventeen by-elections 
(in sixteen of which the successful candidate was rightly predicted) 
averaged under 2 per cent. In the 1945 General Election (the result of 
which took nearly all newspapers and professional politicians in all 
parties by storm) the Gallup error wes under 1.5 per cent.; in the 
election of 1950 it was 0.7 per cent. ; and in 1951 0.9 pet cent. Evea 1n 
the 1948 Presidential election in the United States, which is so often 
quoted as the classic example of disastrous forecasting, the poll only 
gave the Democratic candidate 5.5 per cent. less and his Republican 
rival 3.7 per cent. more of the total votes than they actaally received ; 
though it so happened that in this particular case even this margin was 
sufficient to lead to the wrong candidate being predicted as winner. 

In the time available I have only been able to touch upon a few of the 
many problems that beset the process of communication, more particu- 
larly as 1t affects the social sciences. Nothing has been said, for instance, 
about the semantic confusion that prevails in the literature of the subject 
or about the continued obsession, abundantly illustrated in that literature, 
with matters that have purely verbal significance. But a journey into 
these fields would, I fear, exhaust your patience, and would certzinly 
take us beyond the limits of, I hesitate to say, agreeable, but even tolerable, 
communication. 
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By Harotp Lancour, A.B., B.S., M.S., Ed.D. 
Associate Director, University of llltnois Library School 


HERE has been a good deal of grumbling going on in my country 

at the way in which librarians are trained for their profession. No 
one seems to be satisfied with the current state of affairs but of all the 
unhappy groups none speak with greater vehemence nor more fervidly 
than the special librarians. ‘If other professions,’ says a prominent 
music librarian, ‘ran their educational systems with no more regard for 
specialization than librarianship does, one shudders to think of the state 
our society would be in.’ 

As most of you know, training for library work in North America (I 
use the term advisedly for the Canadian and American systems are more 
alike than they are different) has been formalized and is conducted in 
institutions of higher education. Professioral library training, as a matter 
of fact, is at the post-graduate level and leads to the Masters Degree. 
Yet it has not always been so. 

Prior to 1887, the year Melvil Dewey opened the first American 
library school at Columbia University in New York, preparation for 
library work was based on the apprenticesaip method. Inasmuch as the 
‘public’ library as we know it to-day had not yet developed out of the 
social libraries which had spread so rapidly over the eastern half of the 
U.S. during the 18th and early rgth centuries most early apprenticeship 
training could be considered as having been training for special library 
work. The early libraries were not for the most part ‘general’, if we 
assume that is the opposite of ‘special’, for they were those of historical 
societies, law libraries for the use of bar associations and legislative 
bodies, libraries of local agricultural associations, mechanics librarfes for 
young technical workers, apprentice libraries, also for trainees, and 
mercantile libraries for businessmen in urban commercial centers. 

During the closing decades of the 19th century the broader public 
library supported by the community and conceived as an instrument of 
general popular education had developed and spread. At the same time 
the number of colleges and universities, each with a library, had been 
increasing. Thus it was when library leaders gathered together in 1876 
to found the American Library Association the public librarians and 
university librarians made up a sizeable majority. It was they who felt 
the need for a source of trained personnel and urged Dewey, who was 
Columbia University librarian, to get on with 1t. 

Dewey’s plan for a library school which he submitted to the ALA in 
1883 reflected two major decisions which had been made, (1) that librarians 
should be educated through a professional school rather than by appren- 
ticeship in libraries, and (2) that the curriculum should be thoroughly 
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practical embodying the best practice of the moment, with little considera- 
tion to theoretical studies. To use later terminology, the curriculum was 
based on current activity analysis. As libraries bad already found their 
basic organization in their functions, the curricula of the first library 
schools were specifically designed to train in these several functions, 
namely, cataloging, classifying, order work, circulation, reference. It 
should be noted that training in all functions was given to all students. 
The details constituted a solid body of procedures, the mastery of which 
became preparation for professional library work. 

At about the same time John Cotton Dana, librarian of tae Newark 
Public Library, with several other progressive colleagues became aware 
that there was a large body of potential library users whose special needs 
were for the most part neglected. These were mainly among the com- 
mercial, business, and industrial groups. The immediate result was the 
formation of special departments within certain of the major public 
libraries to provide specialized service to these groups. By 1909 the 
number of librarians involved with such specialized services had grown 
so large and their community of interest so great that they formed the 
Special Library Association. 

It was not long before library schools, of which there were now 
several, were receiving requests for special training to prepare workers 
for these newer and more specialized activities. Actually in point of 
historical fact the need first arose in relation to library work for children 
and in schools. As a result, a training school for children’s librarians was 
opened at the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh in 1901. This was followed 
by similar courses at Western Reserve University and the St. Louis 
Library School. All three were followed in turn by programs of study 
designed to train school librarians and these have now become common. 

Later, by the 1930's, the demands on library schools to offer specialized 
training had become so great that there was a rapid proliferation of 
special courses which were added to librarv school curricula to satisfy 
the demands of subject pressure groups and which were designed to 
prepate students for work in a great variety of libraries. 

Meanwhile it soon became evident that the purely practical approach 
to library training was so intellectually impoverished as to offer little 
stimulation to the student nor, more importantly, was it adequate pre- 
paration for the demands of an emerging learned profession. The result 
was a continuing reconsideration of the purpose and nature of professional 
training and a steadily progressive development into the present theoretic- 
ally oriented training of professional emphasis placed at a high academic 
level. 

This approach to professional education placed much less importance 
on practice and much greater emphasis on principles. It was felt that if an 
intelligent student: could understand the reasons for library techniques, 
he would quickly master the skills as soon as he spent a little while on 
the job. 

What happened was that all students received a common core of 
uniformly essential material having to do with the organization and 
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operation of libraries and the organization oZ library resources. This was 
followed by a group of optional courses in which, presumably, a student 
learned how to be a music librarian or a law librarian, the librarian in a 
research organization, a university, or a public library. 

Starting just before the last war and continuing after, when the library 
profession critically reviewed its training facilities, these specialized 
courses came in for particular attention. Special librarians were saying 
that the library schools were not turning out students interested in special 
library work. Library educators were complaining about the high cost 
of offering several specialized courses each cf which could attract but a 
handful of students. ' 

Taking a cold look at these specialized courses a number of educators 
pointed out that they bore a marked resemblance. They were all courses 
in library administration, based on the same set of basic principles. With 
the shift in emphasis to theory and principles from practice this became 
more and more true as well as evident. They differed by and large only 
in the examples used to point up the practical applications of the principles 
and in the documentation used to describe aad substantiate these appli- 
cations. 

A paramount difficulty in giving highly specialized training in the 
American system where training precedes employment was that few 
students were prepared to make an intelligent decision as to exactly the 
type of library work they wished to follow. Most library educators felt 
that Ernest Reece, at that time holding the Melvil Dewey Professorship 
of Library Science at Columbia, stated 1t well in saying :‘... To put it 
more generally, librarianship still is not sufficiently differentiated and 
specialized. A more fundamental answer is thet probably the preparation 
never ought to be partitioned to such a degree, If the librarian is to be 
roundly equipped, it would seem that the important things are, not the 
adaptations and the other specifics, but the certral and universal acquire- 
ments which he might hope to use wherever he is. To take any other view 
would result in narrowness. The general subjects, therefore, should 
remain dominant, other elements being merely a fringe. The fact’ that 
librarians still like to migrate and that there are few certification bars or 
other restrictions to keep them from doing so are all the more reasons 
for seeing to it that specialization does not begin too early.’ 

Special librarians have independently and 1n. groups inquired into the 
kind of training most desirable for their branch of the profession. Recently 
library school faculties have, in general, interpreted the results of those 
inquiries as calling for (a)a thorough mastery of one or more subject areas 
and (P) a thorough grounding in the principles and practice of modern 
librarianship. They based their interpretation on such statements as the 
following from one of the outstanding technical librarians : ‘In spite of 
all the differences of opinion as to the best type of preparation for special 
library work, and the resulting deficiency in specialized training, the fact 
remains that the special librarian usually differs from his colleague in the 
general library field in his background of subject knowledge, and in his 
experience with specialized subject tools. This increased subject know- 
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ledge may have come from the librarian’s formal training, or may have 
been learned in the special library itself. Most often, it has been a com- 
bination of the two. However that knowledge is obtained, it is essential 
that the special librarian knows his subject field well enough to understand 
the printed materials which he handles, and well enough to be able to 
talk intelligently concerning its subject matter to the specialist for whom 
the information is being obtained.’ The interpretation was likewise 
determined by the definition of a special librarian recently prepared by 
the Joint Committee on Library Education : ‘A special librarian . . . is 
a librarian who, by virtue of special interests and talents, chooses to 
operate in a special discipline, and for that purpose requires a broadened 
and intensified knowledge of his selected field—to which he must adapt 
the library technics basic to all library practice. 

‘The inclination toward his subject mastery, possibly evinced before 
entering library training and adopted as a career prior to library training, 
must not be discontinued as library technics are encountered ; the latter 
are to be moulded to the needs of the former, and the two must be 
studied and amalgamated with one end іс view ; the production of an 
individual who, as a librarian, can render a service that the general 
librarian is not competent to give. Several years may be necessary to 
make this situation (an ideal one) the genezal rule, but it is a condition of 
undoubted desirability. Library students of the present day, awakening 
to the attractions of library specialization as they study library technics, 
are still more in need of subject study, and the library schools have the 
responsibility of seeing that they get it. Otherwise the library schools co 
a dissetvice to the subject interests they endeavour to serve." 

Library educators then went on to point out that (a) above, subject 
preparation, was not the ptovince of the library school but must pxecede 
or follow library training. They further contended that to give detailed 
consideration to the relatively minor veriations in the principles and 
purposes of the various types of special libraries had resulted in needless 
and expensive fragmentation. 

A ducid statement of this point of view was given by Dean Carl M. 
White of Columbia University School of Library Service: ‘As we 
looked at what was being done in the various administrative courses, 
those parts which were concerned with the literature of the speciality 
afforded real ground for differentiation, but we concluded that the 
different administrative courses were in their basic essentials trying to 
interpret for the student what happens in developing and putting across 
a library program. We reached the conclusion that a comparative 
approach to this question of programming would be the most useful and 
meaningful way in which it could be conveyed to the student. 

‘Let me reiterate again the situation that library school administrators 
have long been aware of and that is the unrealistic nature of our former 
so-called specialization. Our purpose was to educate people to enter a 
profession, yet in effect we were training them or seeming to train them 
for only a segment of that profession. Then on top of that experience 
we found that the specialization which we were laboring so hard to give 
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them actually breaks down in practice. It was only a seeming specializa- 
tion. To give students a few common courses in the first half of their 
year of preparation and then to offer them a series of electives in college 
library administration, public library administration, and so on, and 
leading students to believe that they were specializing by that act was in 
our view misleading.’ 

Now, I do not want you to get the impression that the special librarians 
are satisfied with the present state of affairs. Far from it. A favorite 
sport of special librarians is to collect the catalogs of the 35 accredited 
library schools and to tabulate the courses offered in special library work. 
The results of such investigations are, to special librarians, a never- 
ending source of irritation. Almost nowhere can they find such old time 
comforts as Lib Sei 52, How to Manage a Ураа] Library от Lib Sci 300, 
Special Library Problems or 1.96, The Administration of a Music Library, 
etc., etc. 

The truth of the matter is that special librarianship, especially when it 
is broadly interpreted, has grown so large and is of such pervading 
importance that training for it is completely integrated into the whole 
new curriculum. Library educators provide in library schools intensive 
preparation in the bibliography of a wide variety of subjects. They also 
make continuing and specific effort to attract to the schools students with 
advanced subject training and to direct them, insofar as it is possible, 
into special library work. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY TRAINING AS IT IS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS TO-DAY 


By Drs. C. van Dijk 


Librarian, N. V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Maj, Royal Dutch[Shell Group, The Hague. 
President of the Joint Commrittee on Professonal Education of the NIDER* and N.V.B.** 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARY 3ITUATION 


N order to gain a thorough understanding of the aims of special 

library training in the Netherlands as designed after the second world 
war, it 1s first of all necessaty to obtain some idea of the special library 
situation in that countty. 

Special library organization was considerably delayed in the Nether- 
lands. Until the nineteen twenties there we-e two clearly defined types of 
library : on the one hand there were the university libraries (including 
the national libraries) for purposes of scientific research and academic 
instruction, while on the other hand the public libraries, with their 
definite social and educational objectives, were aimed at the widest 
possible public. Of course, even then there were already a number of 
libraries which could not be included in either of these groups but were 
scarcely known, let alone recognized as forming a separate group of 
their own. Inevitably the professional library world occasionally came 
ipto contact with individuals who claimed to be librarians for some 
establishment or institution or other, and who also freely brandished the 
word ‘documentation’. 

However, this word ‘documentation’ alone was already sufficient 
reason for hastily disowning these strange individuals. It is greatly to the 
credit of the NIDER, the body which represented the Netherlands in the 
international documentation movement, that it kept alive the spint of 
documentation in these and the following years and gave both moral 
and technical support to many people in those institutions. A series of 
publications, lectures at annual conferences and several courses on 
documentation all contributed towards a growing knowledge of the 
significance of good documentation in ever-growing circles. On the 
other hand the propaganda for the Univezsal Decimal Classification in 
particular, which the NIDER had undertaken, met with strong opposition 
in the world of professional librarians, 

Meanwhile libraries of the third category had attracted qualified staf 
from the public libraries, and a few other figures from the industrial 
libraries had achieved recognition in the library world as colleagues 
whose opinions were not to be dismissed. 


* Nederlands Instituut voor Documentatie en Registratuur (Netherlands Institute 
for Documentation). 

** Nederlandse Vereniging van Bibliothecarissea (Netherlands Association of 
Librarians). 
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This then was the position at about the zime of the outbreak of the 
second world war, which soon reduced the Netherlands to an occupied 
country, cut off from the outside world. Whilst in the U.S.A., for example, 
during those years documentation developed rapidly in the service of war 
research, which was working at high pressure, for the Netherlands the 
war period was 1n шалу respects one of stegnation and, fortunately, of 
reflection. This reflection caused various personalities in special library 
circles to realize that when, at the end of the war, our country once again 
took its place ina greatly altered world, it would have an enormous leeway 
to make up in the fields of science and technology after so many years of 
isolation. It was obvious that the library and documentation services and 
particularly the special libraries would have to play an important part in 
this task. It was largely this realization which led to the establishment of 
the Special Libraries Organization in the Netherlands. There was a 
conviction that the problems with which the special libraries would be 
confronted, and to some extent were already confronted, could only be 
solved if the level of professional knowledge were to be raised by joint 
study and exchange of experience. 

The examples in mind were organizations such as the S.L.A. in the 
United States (founded in 1910) and the Aslib in Britain (founded in 1924). 
However, the intention here was not to attempt an independent organiza- 
tion, but to seek refuge in an already existing ene, the Netherlands Asso- 
ciation of Librarians (N.V.B.). There were two reasons for this. In the 
first place the establishment of a new organization in a small country 
would inevitably have led to an unjustified dissipation of strength. 
Furthermore, by affiliation with an organization which embraced all 
professional colleagues, they would reap the benefit of the experience it 
already possessed and the facilities, such as periodicals, professional 
committees etc., which were at its disposal. Although the special libraries 
had every reason to seek affiliation with the organization of professional 
colleagues from the university and public libraries, it was an act of courage 
and foresight on the part of the N.V.B. to admit a group of people of 
whose professional ability, with a few exceptions, there had not as yet 
been any evidence, and who openly declazed that their interest did not 
arise from love of librarianship for its own sake, but from considerations 
of what they could usefully apply for the purposes of the enterprise or 
institution to which they belonged. It may be observed with satisfaction 
that neither party ever had cause to regret the form of organization 
chosen. On the contrary, it was stated on more than one occasion that 
the Section for Special Libraries (5.5.В.), set up in ro41, thanks to its 
energetic activity and the youthful enthusizsm with which it tackled the 
many problems and brought them to the notice of a wider circle, fre- 
quently stimulated colleagues in other anc older libraries to reflect more 
deeply on their function and methods. Special librarians now play their 
full part in the Council and Committees of the N.V.B. and colleagues from 
the university and public libraries are regular and welcome guests at 
meetings of the S.S.B. 

What kind of libraries were they then, which met in the S.S.B. ? The 
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original name of this group was Section of Special Libraries in the Fields 
of Commerce and Industry. This qualifying addition was subsequently 
omitted when it turned out that an increasing number of members came 
from libraries which coulc not be included under this designation, such 
as the libraries attached to ministries and other government, departments, 
highly specialized research libraries, libraries serving social organizations 
and societies, etc. The position of the S.S.B. thereby became practically 
identical with that of the Aslib and the S.L.A. in which almost every type 
of library apart from university and public libraries found a home. In this 
way the term ‘special’ has a suspicious resemblance to the heading 
‘miscellaneous’ in some classification systems. It lacks any clear reference 
to the positive nature of these libraries. This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion on the definition of special libraries. For our purpose 
it is sufficient to start with that type of library which originally formed 
the nucleus of this group, namely the industrial library. It is characteristic 
of libraries of this type that they only have a raison d’être as long as they 
form an integral part of the concern to which they belong. The aims 
and requirements of the concern set their stamp on the library’s organiza- 
tion just as much as on its collection. The latter is in many cases by no 
means ‘special’ in the sense of ‘limited to a single branch of science or 
technology’. In many libraries of this type more than half the required 
information lies outside the field from which the concern or institution 
takes its name. The librarian is then only able to fulfil his function if he 
is an extremely active member of the community he serves and has in 
addition sufficient prestige in the library world to ensure that he will 
have access to all sources of information. It was primarily this group of 
librarians who came into consideration when the question of professional 
training arose in the S.S.B. Naturally this problem soon became one of 
the most important tasks. There was no training whatever for the 
university libraries, and the framework and syllabus of the training 
for public libraries were such that it was out of the question for special 
libraries. Also of importance was the fact that public library circles made 
no pretence of being able to supply the needs of the special libraries, but 
were nevertheless prepared to place their training experience at the 
disposal of any plans for special library training. This offer of co-operation 
was gratefully accepted, at first for the preparation and later in the choice 
of the lecturers for the special library courses. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY TRAINING 


When it became plain that separate training was necessary the questions 
arose : ‘who ?', what ?' and ‘how 2° What kind of special library official 
was to be trained ? What vrould be the syllabuses of the courses to be 
given ? How were these courses to be organized ? Obviously these 
questions could only be answered in that order. 

First of all it was essential to have a clear idea of the level or levels 
of training which were desired and which, from a financial point of view, 
were possible in a small country. The primary consideration here was to 
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supply the requirements of industry ; the secondary consideration was to 
produce officials who would be able to achieve a respected status in the 
library world. For this purpose 1t was first necessary to do something for 
all those who, either alone or with some clerical assistance, were respon- 
sible for a library in comparatively small concerns or in similar positions. 
A training course for this group could at the same time, if correctly 
planned, render excellent service to the assistants in the larger established 
industriallibraries. In the initial stages, in particular, account had to be 
taken of the fact that various large concerns were fully aware of the 
importance of good training for library and documentation staff. A second 
category in urgent need of instruction was fo-med by those who were 
engaged on information work in a special field, whether or not their 
duties also entailed running a special library. 

It was decided to organize two courses which could be taken separately 
but which would together provide a full training for special librarians. 
The first course, directed mainly towards library technique and library 
admunistration, was started in 1946. The second, which was concerned 
more with literature searching and information work, began in 1947. 

Quite independently of these the NIDER gave not only correspondence 
courses in cataloguing and classification, but also a course which was 
intended as a training for ‘documentalists’, This course was meant 
primarily for those who were in charge of records, libraries and infor- 
mation work in small concerns. After contact kad been established and 
a certain amount of friction had occurred, the conviction grew in both 
these educational bodies, although not without some pressure from 
industry, that since their aims were identical, continued separate action 
must result in a waste of strength and money. Аз a result of consultations 
the year 1950 saw the birth of full co-operation within the framework of 
a NIDER and N.V.B. Joint Committee on Professional Education. This 
committee is now responsible for the entire training. 

On the strength of the combined experience three annual courses are 
now being organized, all of which terminate in an examination. 'The 
collaborating organizations have set up an independent examining board 
for these ‘examinations, which includes as many people as possible who 
are not directly concerned with the training. 

Training is now given for the Special Librarian Diploma (Course А), 
Industrial (Commercial) Archivist (Course B) and Information Officer 
(Course C). Although of great interest in itself, Course B requires по 
further discussion in this paper. We shall now proceed to a more detailed 
description of the two other courses. 


Course А : SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


Qualtficarions for admission 


The purpose of this course is to give the minimum training required 
for those who are engaged on library administration, whether as the head 
of a small library or as assistant in a larger one. 
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The entrance qualification is the secondary school leaving examination 
and a minimum of one year’s experience in a library. In this connection 
it is important that secondary schools in the Netherlands give their 
pupils instruction in three modern languages in addition to Dutch. In 
the first years particularly there were many students taking the course 
who had had fairly long experience and this was naturally beneficial to 
the level of the courses. 

Since the economic basis for a Library School was lacking, 1t was 
necessary to give courses mainly in the employers’ time. This turned out 
to be advantageous in that it entailed a certain selection. Firms are more 
inclined to give the opportunity of taking a course to good employees 
than to those who are less proficient. Indeed the majority of those taking 
the course have their tuition fees and travelling expenses paid by their 
employers. This in turn implies that once a firm realizes the 1mportance 
of a good training, it will do its best to ensure that the student whose fees 
it is paying receives every opportunity of studying and preparing for the 
examination to the best of his ability. The decrease in the average length 
of experience of those taking the course has resulted in the necessity to 
devote more attention to teaching methods during the last few years. 
Since the experience of the lecturers has meanwhile increased and there 
is a growing number of people whose services can be called upon, it has 
been possible to overcome this difficulty satisfactorily. 


Programme 

In order to avoid putting too much strain on the students and the firms 
employing them, it was necessary to limit the course to a maximum 
duration of one year. The course is given in about 125 instruction hours, 
spread over 25 days. Consequently during the period September to May 
(incl.) there are two days of instruction every three weeks. For the 
distribution of the subject matter of the course it was necessary to take 
into account : | 

(а) The desirability of progressively increasing the difficulty of the 

* matter ; 

(P) The desirability of varying the subjects taught each day ; 

(c) The necessity of spreading over the course as regularly as possible 
those subjects involving homework, e.g. cataloguing and classi- 
fying ; 

(d) The most economical arrangement with regard to the lecturers’ 
time and travelling expenses. 

It will be clear that it is a difficult task to achieve a reasonable com- 

promise between these desirabilities every year. 

In drawing up the programme for the course we are governed by 

considerations of the knowledge to be imparted to the students : 

(1) A proper grasp of elementary library techniques and insight into 
the main problems of library organization and administration ; 

(2) Some knowledge of internal industrial organization and of modern 
society, in which the connections between Government and Indus- 
try are continually becoming more complex ;, 
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world of libraries and documentation outside 


their own industry, so that they may be able to take full advantage 
of the experience and sources of information available to others. 
In accordance with the foregoing the instruction matter fell into three 


groups of lessons. 


(1) Library technique and administration 


The special library : 


functions, materials, LS (3 hours) 


Various forms of catalogues... (3h) 
Cataloguing n ss (16 h.) 
Alphabetization - T vs Hi ( 8h.) 
Classification by U.D.C. .. m ji E (12 h) 


Subject indexing by 


catchword (7h) 


Various types of library material bibliographies, 
selection methods  .. ( 8 h.) 


Administration : loan and circulation systems, 
ordering, statistics, budget ss 

Library organization and policy 

Library accommodation .. 


Essentials of book p 
Binding 


Documentary reproduction 


Documentation and 


(2) Organization of comme 


ppt pt pt pt pt 
Nee NN Ne М А МУ МУ 


( 

( 

. nu d ( 

roduction .. - T ( 
( 

( 


м мә NOW AY EL 


information 
ree, industry and government 


Principles of organization ijs ( 3 h)) 
Organization of commerce, industry and research 


in the Netherlands gx es y ( 4 
Industrial organization, internal i T (4 
Organization of Government (5 

(5 


Patent systems 


(3) Libraries, library associations, documentation institutions 


National professional associations 


International profess 
University and natio 
Public libraries 
Special libraries 
Union catalogues .. 
Information services 
Archives 
Documentation ane 


ional associations .. 
nal libraries 


ppt pp Bt pt рр 
M МУ МУ МУ МУ Али LÁ М МУ 


4M ИТХ И LON И И LON р и 
ә мә ьм мю Юю чэ RW 


standardization 


In addition the programme includes visits to a patent library, a a univer- 
sity library with a union catalogue, the binding department and docu- 
mentary reproduction service of a large institution. At the end of the 
course all students are obliged to spend an observation period of fourteen 
days in one of the libraries stipulated for the purpose and to write a 


report on their experience 


there to the satisfaction of the librarian con- 


cerned. During the course two days are reserved for informal examina- 
tions, to enable the training staff and the students themselves to get an 
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idea as to what progress they have made and to accustom them to the 
manner in which they will shortly be examined. 

The examination is partly written and partly oral. Тһе written examina- 
tion is mainly concerned with the student’s proficiency in the application 
of library techniques such as cataloguing, classifying and indexing ; the 
oral examination is held primarily in order to be able to assess whether 
the candidate can usefully put into practice what he has learned during 
the course. 


Organization 


The courses are held under the auspices of the NIDER and N.V.B. 
Joint Committee on Professional Education. This body has appointed 
a small advisory committee for each course under the chairmanship of a 
member of the Joint Committee, the function of which is to give advice 
on programmes, lecturers and all matters which are of importance to the 
course. From time to time members of the advisory committee cre 
present during the lessons, especially those given by new lecturers, aad 
they are kept regularly informed by the course leader who is appointed 
for each course. This official attends as many lessons as possible and helps 
the lecturers to compile tae syllabuses, which are sent to the students 
beforehand. He has to guard against cases of undesirable overlapping 
which may easily arise when there are a number of lecturers. Although 
didactically and organizationally it might be preferable to have a small 
number of lecturers, this has proved impossible in practice, since most 
lecturers who have a full-time occupation during the day can only devote 
a limited number of hours to gtving lessons. This is precisely the reason 
why the course leadet’s task is considerably more than a purely admiris- 
trative one. He regularly draws the attention of the lecturers to the 
importance of demonstration and discussion 1n the lessons, if necessary 
orders an extra lesson when the students seem to be having particular 
difficulty with any given subject, helps to check the homework and makes 
the’ preparations for rehearsal days. For his administrative duties the 
course leader can enlist the support of the office of the NIDER, where 
the sectetariat of the Joint Committee has its seat. The courses are held 
entirely without subsidies. However, several Government departments 
and commercial organizations have always provided premuses for our 
courses free of charge. If a course has about 20 students it can pay for 
itself. Any large increase in the number of students per course would 
have a definite adverse effect on the quality of the instruction. During 
' the last few years two parallel courses have regularly been held. On the 
second course the lessons not given jointly are held mainly in the evening. 
Both coutses prepare students for the same examination, but there is a 
certain difference whereby one course 1s intended more for personnel 
from technical libraries, and the other more for staff of non-technical 
libraries. ‘This is only a slight distinction, but it does enable the demon- 
stration material and homework exercises to be adapted as closely as 
possible to the student's experience. This is naturally important in the 
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case of a course which has to be compressed into a limited number of 
hours. So far it has not been possible to hold courses elsewhere than in 
The Hague. 


Course С : INFORMATION OFFICER 


Qualifications for admittance 


This was originally intended as a final course for special librarians, but 
it could also be taken by specialists doing information work, whether 
or not they were connected with a library. In practice it turned out that 
by far the greater part of the students belonged to this very category. 
After a few years the relevant conclusions were drawn and several 
alterations were made, in order to adapt the programme entirely to the 
requirement of information officers. A B.Sc. ог В.А. degree is the mini- 
mum previous educational qualification. Practical experience may be 
accepted as an equivalent at the discretion of the Joint Committee. 


Programme 


From January to November about 80 instruction hours are given and 
are spread over about 18 days. In drawing up the programme we have 
io mind the information officer, who although not himself a librarian, 
nevertheless makes extensive use of libraries. Instruction in library 
organization is therefore given from the point of view of the user. 

The information officer must also be able to analyse a document and 
make its contents accessible by means of indexing or classification. He 
must be familiar with the institutions which kave information at their 
disposal and he must be able to find his way among the sources of infor- 
mation available there. 

Finally he must be able to pass on the information he obtains in the 
right form, e.g. a bibliography, a collection of abstracts which he himself 
has made, or a complete literature report. 

The subjects on which lectures are given can be divided into four 
groups : 

(x) Introductory lectures 


Introduction ia ( ıh.) 
Organization and fanctions of an information 

service Я as (5h) 
Library organization and technique vis ja (4h) 
Archives, organization and techniques js ( 2h.) 
Documentaty reproduction zs Xs 2 (zh) 


(2) Classification 
Fundamentals of classification, classification 


systems ad $4 " s c (5h) 
Indexing .. © (2h) 
Fundamentals and structure of the U. D. C. T ( 8h) 
Classifying by О.р.С. .. x Я ES (тс hb.) 
Extracts of the U.D.C. .. 2 - T ( 2h) 
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(3) Sources of жи 


Libraries - (2h. 
Information services s and nop-libraty sources . (2h) 
Various types of source material ( 2h.) 
Social, economic and legal literature (3h) 
Technical literature s ( 5 h.) 
Physical and Chemical Constants, technical data (3h) 
Patents s : : > (4h) 
(4) Searching and reporting 
Searching : means and methods; critical 
evaluation of sources : : Vs ( 6h) 
Bibliographies and literature references. 2: (2h) 


Report writing : composition, outward appear- 
ance, language and style, illustrations, etc, ( 6h.) 


The lessons on Report Writing are easily the principal feature of the 
course, The extensive syllabus for these lessons is more or less in the 
nature of a manual. During the course three reports have to be written, 
for which each student may choose from several subjects in his own 
special field. In order to obtain professional criticism of the reports, the 
staff of the course can call upon a number of specialists who are also 
prepared to set the subject for the examination report. This training in 
Report Writing is highly appreciated and has repeatedly attracted the 
interest of academic circles outside the sphere of special libraries. With 
tegard to the lessons on Sources of Information, the student may cut out 
certain of them which are too far removed from his own special field. 
These lessons are always given in a specialized library. If, on the other 
hand, there are any students for whose requirements the standard pro- 
gramme is not entirely satisfactory in this respect, a separate solution is 
sought for them and this is usually found. For any students who desite__ 


it, the course leader arranges for them to spend a week at a library or ^ 


with an information service. 


Organization 


For a successful course, 10 must be regarded as the average minimum 
number of students, ard 12 as the maximum. 
For the rest, Course C is organized on the same pattern as Course A. 


Our courses have been held without interruption since 1946 and our 
diploma has now been awarded to a good 300 students. A constantly 
increasing number of them are working in university libraries. This is 
not unconnected with the fact that in recent years prominent members of 
our training organization have been placed in charge of university 
libraries ; this opens up new perspectives. Thus our training, which is 
still primarily intended to supply the needs of industry, has won a not 
inconsiderable place in the Netherlands library sphere. 

Although what has been achieved is very gratifying, there is no place 
for the opinion that we have already reached our goal. The fact that the 
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calibre of the students has fallen off somewhat demands our constant 
attention. Moreover, it is becoming increasingly necessary to organize 
a course for the managerial staff of special libraries. An appropriate 
programme is now being studied. For this purpose it will probably be 
possible to use a number of lessons from the information officer’s course. 
The whole matter requires careful consideration, since in a small country 
there is necessarily only a very limited demand for a course of this kind. 
Furthermore, for years there has been a plan for a number of courses in 
the literature of special fields. The great prcblem is how to find lecturers 
who not only possess the ability, but also have sufficient time to devote to 
this work. But we are not pessimistic ; the ‘to-day’ of special libraries 
will certainly be followed by a ‘to-morrow’. 

There is still another aspect of our training to which I would like to 
refer. Our accomplishments could only be achieved by mutual under- 
standing and good co-operation by all concerned. Our lecturers include 
the president of the Government Library Council, the Director of the 
Royal Library in The Hague, as well as the Director of the NIDER and 
the Chairman of the Board of the Central Association for Public Libraries. 
We cannot help feeling that the co-operation between the NIDER and 
the Netherlands Association of Librarians with respect to the training 
has helped to pave the way to further collaboration. Consequently great 
efforts are now being directed towards a combined edition of a Library 
and Documentation Guide, formerly two separate publications. I realize 
that there are many problems and controversies on which I have not 
touched. In the Netherlands we have not done much theorizing, perhaps 
even too little, but we have tackled the task by which, as special librarians, 
we saw ourselves confronted after the war. We have done what we could 
with limited means but considerable enthusiasm. What we have achieved 
is by no means a model training to be taken over by others, but we do 
consider it to be a modest contribution by librarians to the restoration 
of our industrial productivity which was so devastated by the war and its 
consequences, and thereby also a stimulus to a better appreciation of our 
worthy profession. . 
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EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By ExizaBetH Macxrewicz, F.L.A. 
Information Officer, Aslib 


SLIB has been concerned with education in the field of special 
ibrarianship from the first conference of 1924, when the subject was 
among those discussed. At that date there were two qualifications 
available 1n librarianship, the Fellowship of the Library Association and 
the Diploma of the University of London School of Librarianship. For 
the Library Association's examinations it was possible to study by 
correspondence, at summer schools, and in a very few places at part-time 
classes. The School of Librarianship offered a one-year post-graduate 
and a two-year undergraduate full-time course, and while some of the 
Diplomates entered public libraries, others went into private libraries, 
university and college libraries and industrial firms. Latin was a com- 
pulsory subject for entrance to the School, however, and this was a 
deterrent to science graduates who wished to train for the profession. 

The Library Association had formed a committee on training as long 
ago as 1880 and the School had been running since 1919, and it is note- 
worthy that the representatives at the first Aslib conference turned to the 
School as the natural place of training for those in special libraries. Mr. 
Pearce said at the conference, that the person in charge of the special 
library or intelligence bureau was seldom exclusively a librarian, either 
by training or temperament ; he was as much an information-user as a 
librarian. At that date the School’s syllabus was the only one offering 
instruction of a suitable kird. Dr. E. A. Baker, then Director of the 
School, read a paper to the conference, and offered to try to provide 
whatever lectures the delegates felt appropriate to special library staff. 
At the second conference he announced a series of evening lectures on 
abstracting, indexing and classification but, owing to lack of support, the 
course was not held. 

In 1929, again as the result of recommendations by Aslib, a new syllabus 
was drawn up by the School, and accepted by the Senate of the University, 
in which modifications in the course were made for science graduates, and 
proficiency in an alternative language to Latin could be offered to enable 
the scientist to be accepted as a candidate for the Diploma. Too few 
students enrolled for the course to begin until October 1931. Further 
revisions of the syllabus were announced by the Director, J. D. Cowley, 
at the twelfth Aslib conference in 1935. 

When, in 1929, recommendations for a special librarianship course 
were made by Aslib to the School, the same suggestions were made to the 
Library Association, but without any immediate result. By 1937, how- 
ever, the public librarians were seeking to amend their examination 
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syllabus, and while the advent of war in 1939 deferred the new regulations, 
when these finally appeared in 1946 alternatives were offered for non- 
public library students as a result of Aslib’s proposals, and, after only 
minor changes, the syllabus remains much the same at present. 

To-day, the assistant in a special library may attend the School of 
Librarianship at University College, London, for a one-year post-graduate 
course and take the Diploma examinations ; a year’s experience is required 
before the actual award of the Diploma. At present the undergraduate 
course is not held. Since 1946, however, full-time schools of librarian- 
ship, teaching fot the Library Association's examinations, have been 
established in nine centres throughout the country. Part-time courses 
are held in many more places, largely at evening classes, and the corres- 
pondence courses, now organized by the Association of Assistant 
Librarians, cover nearly all the alternatives of the syllabus. 

The Library Association offers Associateship and Fellowship, through 
two series of examinations, open to candidates with the equivalent of the 
General Certificate of Education. Practical experience and a minimum 
age are necessary before the award of either certificate. In the Final 
examinations, for the Fellowship, adequate alternatives are available, and 
it is possible for the special librarian to study subjects of immediate use 
in his work, and to draw on his own experience in answering the examina- 
tion questions. Not all librarians go beyond their Associateship, however, 
as this qualification makes them Chartered Librarians and enables them 
to apply for most positions in librarianship. It is all the more unfortunate, 
therefore, that the papers in the Registration examinations, which form 
the qualifying test for Associateship, offer too few alternatives suitable 
to the special library. It might be expected that the papers at this level 
would deal only with the fundamental principles of librarianship common 
in all types of library, or that there would be questions or papers for 
non-public librarians. It is true that a move in the right direction has 
been made, by papers on the Literature of Science and Technology, and 
the Literature of Social and Political Ideas, as alternatives to the History 
of English Literature. In the paper on Organization and Administration, 
the general principles common to all libraries are covered, and the 
methods peculiar to either public libraries, university libraries, or special 
libraries and information bureaux. Further scope for non-public librarians 
is given in questions where the candidate may describe the methods used 
in his own library. The examination questions are now carefully designed 
so that the general ones may be answered with reference to any kind of 
library. Nevertheless, while the syllabus is sufficiently broadly phrased to 
cover the activities of non-public librarians, their knowledge of these 
techniques is not well tested by the examinations, particularly in Classi- 
fication and Cataloguing, where too much emphasis is placed on the 
handling of books, and too little on the detailed analytical indexing which 
is needed to record the content of other material—and, to a certain 
extent, in Bibliography and Assistance to Readers, where too many 
questions deal with the historical aspects of book-printing. 

Though teaching in full-time and part-time schools is intended for 
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students preparing for the Library Association’s examinations, there has 
been a very recent tendency to broaden the scope of the lectures in some 
centres, to make them of greater value to special librarians by dealing 
with the actual problems they meet in their work, particularly in handling 
published material other than books, and unpublished documents. 
Wherever possible, lecturers have been drawn from non-public libraries 
for these classes. It has always been possible for students to attend classes 
without sitting for the examinations, and many students in special libraries 
have taken courses in this way, notably in classification and cataloguing 
and, at the School of Librarianship, in the special librarianship course held 
in the evenings. Courses designed for special librarians have also been 
held at Birmingham, Manchester, and the North-Western Polytechnic in 
London, and Loughborough College has planned such a course. 

Since 1943, when the emergency recruizment of non-librarians into 
library work first created an urgent demand, Aslib has organized short 
introductory courses to special library work. These are intended for new 
entrants to the profession, and have proved most helpful to the successive 
groups of students who have attended. Recently, such courses have lasted 
а week and have included visits to a wide variety of libraries, as well as 
lectures on the elementary principles. An intermediate study course has 
also been arranged, lasting for an extended week-end, at which a single 
problem has been studied, through lectures and discussions, by experi- 
enced librarians and information workers. This is of great use to those in 
small organizations or isolated localities and provides an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and renewal of enthusiasm. 

In special libraries and information bureaux today there are assistants 
of all kinds, from school-leavers to highly qualified research workers. 
The kind of work they do also varies from tae pure routine of recording 
and circulating material to the extreme of preparing evaluative reports 
from the literature. At what stage these duties change from librarianship 
to information work is not strictly relevant to the present paper, and has 
in any case been the subject for heated discussion. It is generally true to 
state that, while very few people in special libraries are solely concerned 
with either the organization or the evaluation of their literature, at the 
two extremes the basic qualifications necessary to perform the functions 
efficiently are, on the one hand, a knowledge of librarianship techniques, 
and on the other, a sound specialist subject knowledge. 

The fundamental principles of library technique are very nearly covered 
by the Library Association’s Registration Examinations, but the informa- 
tion officer's work goes beyond the handling of literature to the compre- 
hension and interpretation of data ; his need for languages and an ability 
to write clear, concise reports are nearly as important as his subject 
knowledge and, up to now, no essential qualifications or training have 
been laid down and accepted even within the profession. Aslib’s Educa- 
tion Committee has devoted much thought and discussion to the prepara- 
tion of a syllabus to cover such essentials, and it is to be hoped that 
definite proposals will soon be made. Besides the value of a publicly 
recognized qualification for information officers, the existence of a 
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definite level to work towards would be an incentive to those in special 
libraries to improve their efficiency by studying. 

Whatever the type and place of training of this kind, there is no doubt 
that Aslib is the only body in a position to make informed recommenda- 
tions, and many of Aslib’s members are anxious that definite action 
should be taken. 


Discussion 

Mr. W. Pearson (Ministry of Housing and Lozal Government) said that the new 
syllabus adopted by the Library Association in 1048 was a great advance, and good 
progress in educational facilities for the special librarian had already been made. He 
considered that in fact the emphasis on special librarianship and literature of special 
subjects in the final examination was beginning to weight the examination 1n favour of 
the special librarian rather than the public librarian. Generally speaking, the pattern 
of training in the United Kingdom in most fields was one of training while on the job, 
and the pattern seemed unlikely to be altered in the case of libratianship. The implemen- 
tation of the Library Association syllabus was capable of improvement and moderating 
committees bad already been set up to this end. He suggested that Aslib should 
approach the Library Association with a view to securing modification of the syllabus 
when the special librartans’ requirements had been exactly defined. 

Ма, V. D. FazEDLAND (British Hat and Allied Feltmakers Association) said it was 
important to remember that 7o per cent. of spectal l:braries were staffed by one person 
only, whereas the Library Association training was primarily suitable for people going 
into large libraries with adequate staff, It was rat necessary for the librarian of a 
manufacturing company to learn the library rate in Wigan and similar local government 
data. The best course was for Aslib to invite the library schools to introduce a three- 
year part-time course for special librarians leading to their own diplomas which would 
be recognized by Aslib. The higher national certificate or the City and Guilds certificate 
provided a qualification worthy of emulation. 

Mn. P. Н. Szwenx (North-Western Polytechnic Library School) emphasized three 
points : first, the existing Library Association syllzbus contained much that was useful 
and relevant to the special librarian. Secondly, this syllabus was being constantly 
scrutinized and modified and for this purpose а fcrmal liaison between the Education 
Committees of the Library Association and Aslib might be profitable. Thirdly, courses 
for special librarians по: confined to the Library Association syllabus were already 
being offered at some centres. At the North-Western Polytechnic he had well over 
Too part-time students from special libraries. 

Mr. J. E. І. FARRADANE (Tate & Lyle, Ltd.) introduced tke term information 
scientist. He said he was a person who might be cefined as ‘a research scientist who 
specialized in collecting, collating, organizing and disseminating published or un- 
published, recorded or unrecorded (verbally communicated) facts of a scientific and 
technical nature, acting thereby 1n the capacity of agent for others, providing informa- 
tion and ideas stimulating to research and development, and carrying out work relating 
thereto, e.g. recording, abstracting, translating, editing, publicity, research liaison, 
administration (of junior staff). He should have a university degree (or its equivalent) 
in science or technology ; some research experience would be an advantage. He 
should have a wide general scientific knowledge, a flair for writing good English and 
also for abstracting, and good reading ability in az least two major foreign languages. 
He should be able to scan material rapidly and selectively and also to read, and assimilate 
what he is reading, at a high speed. Finally, though not requiring the qualifications of 
a librarian, the information scientist should be widely experienced in the use of libraries 
and other sources of information, in methods of searching the literature (including 
patents), and in methods of recording and classifving information. He should be the 
type of person who can maintain good relations with his colleagues.’ 

This was essentially a job for a research scientist who happened to work in a library 
instead of a laboratory. Such a person was a user of a library, not the organizer of a 
library. He should enjoy equal status with the scientific research worker and this 
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approach and outlook were not those of the Library Association course. There was 
now a great opportunity for Aslib to devise a course of training which could fulfil this 
requirement. 

Мв. B. I. Parser (Education Officer, Library Association) said that the matter was 
largely a question of numbers. According to the 1951 Census, 15,000 people claimed 
to be librarians. Of these, 12,000 were known to work in public libraries and only 
3,000 in libraries of other types, including subscription libraries. In the Final Examina- 
tion, Part 3, the Library Association offered papers in some thirteen special subjects and 
since only one candidate often asked for them the cost per paper to the Library Associa- 
tion was extremely heavy. The examinations were subsidized from general funds. To 
extend specialization to the Registration Examination level would only result in further 
fragmentation and any scheme for special librarians only, based upon specialities, 
would be economically prohibitive. Members of Aslib should ask themselves whether, 
as subscribing members, they would be prepared to subsidize a system of examinations, 
or whether as potential students they would be prepared to pay examination fees 


which would necessarily be much higher than those which the Library Association, , 


with its far greater numbers, could support. 

Ма. R. J. Hox (School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London) said 
that the response to the courses arranged in London to cater for the special papers of 
the L.A. Final Examination had been negligible, and that there seemed to be no need 
to look further than the Library Association syllabus, provided that it remained capable 
of adaptation to proved needs. There were three special Sections in the Library Associa- 
tion which could offer their hospitality to all members of Aslib. Each Section was 
continuously interested in professional education, and one Section had set up a starding _ 
sub-committee for scrutinizing L.A. examination papers, syllabuses, etc, and for 
making suitable recommendations to the Education Committee of the Library 
Association. 

In the matter of Documentation, the Library Association's official policy was 
teflected in the following statemsnt published in the Library Association Record, July, 
1953, in connection with a resolution adopted by the Joint IFLA/FID Committee on 
Training in Rome 1951 : 


. . « The word “Documentation” was first adopted by Paul Otlet and Henri la 
Fontaine, who became aware of the need for bibliographical organization and 
sought to give ıt a name that would distinguish it from the curator-ltbrarianship 
prevalent on the Continent. It was taken over in this country by those in the special 
library field who had received no formal training in librarianship. They found 
themselves faced with technical problems, proceeded to solve them, and, in doing 
80, re-discovered librarianship and gave it another name. . . . Yet Bradford later 
obstrves "documentation 1s nc more than one aspect of the larger art of librarian- 
ship”... 


Мв. R. B. Sroxzs (Loughborough School of Librarianship) recalled that, when the 
new Library Association syllabus was drawn up, Aslib was asked to give its views and 
did, in fact, appoint a representative to serve on the Syllabus Sub-committee. If, as 
was reasonable, Aslib’s views had changed and developed since then, Aslib should 
acquaint the Library Association of its present opinion. In the meantime, the Library 
Association sat in Chaucer House and glared at Aslib while Aslib sat in Palace Gate 
and glared at the Library Association. Even if all members of both organizations were 
joined together in a common effort, they would still form a small profession’ barely 
strong enough to make its voice heard in the country. At the end of the meeting he 
would wish to make a formal proposal that Aslib should ask the Library Association 
to join with it for the purpose of investigating the possibility of devising а common 
form of training which would meet the needs of all members of the profession, whether 
they were called librarians, special librarians, public librarians, university librarians, 
literature researchers, or any one of the manifold varieties. 

Dr. J. E. Ногмѕтвом (Unesco) said that the point about his comparison of the 
special librarian’s functions and (лозе of the information scientist with the two poles 
of a magnet, which had been quoted, was that they faced different ways, but that 
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strengthening one pole of a magnet automatically strengthened the other. This dual 
polarity was recognized in the organization of the appropriate committees under 
Unesco, there being an International Advisory Committee on Bibliography adminis- 
tered by the Libraries Division and, working in liaison with it, an Advisory Committee 
for Documentation in the Natural Sciences (originally the Provisional International 
Advisory Committee on Science Abstracting) administered by the Natural Sciences 
Department. 

Mr. А. Н. Rame (Brotherton & Co.) wished to ask Dt. Lancour if there was in the 
United States the same diversity in spectal libraries in respect of type and size as in the 
United Kingdom. Dr. Lancour replied that there was. 

Мв. D. J. Fosxerr (Metal Box Co., Ltd.) said that be agreed with Mrs. Mackiewicz 
that the Library Association Registration examination should be based on the funda- 
mental principles common to all types of librarianship. Of the subjects suggested as 
comprising ‘information work’, only those in Part IV of the Dutch examination scheme 
outlined by Drs. van Dijk in his preprinted paper were not already covered by the 
Library Association syllabus. The Reference and Special Libraries Section of the 
Library Association had set up a sub-committee to consider these subjects with the 
addition of correspondence and business archives. His ideal wes the unity of the 
profession ; to revert to Dr. Holmstrom’s simile, one did not normally refer to a bar 
of iron as two poles but rather as one magnet. 

Mn. К. C. Woops (Ericsson Telephones, Ltd.) ваа that the special librarian who 
had to work alone or perhaps with the help of a technician should undoubtedly be a 
graduate. The time for him to learn the background to his work was immediately 
after graduating. For the technician in the provinces, where there were insufficient 
students to make local courses economic, it would probably prove necessary for 
Aslib or some other body to devise a short course and to persuade employers to release 
students for between three and five months for this purpose. 

Mr. V. Brsxe (Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.) disagreed that training should necessarily be 
taken immediately after graduation. The flair fcr information work often became 
apparent only after a period in the factory. Persons with industrial post-graduate , 
experience and a leaning towards information work were suitable candidates for a 
higher degree and Aslib should try to persuade the universities to include information 
work as an integral part of their higher degree courses ; likewise, specialized examina- 
tions for higher professional qualifications, for example, F.R.LC., might include 
information work as a suitable subject. 

Members might be interested to be reminded that the legal profession was an 
example of a complete profession forming one field of special librarianship—lawyers 
spent most of their time hunting through reports to find out what other People had 
already settled. 

Mr. А. E. Cummins (Chemical Society) said that, as a former Library Association 
examiner who had seen the Revising Committee at work, he could vouch for the 
sympathy shown to special library candidates, but ke had recently been surprised that 
two candidates from a special library, whose work was known to him and whose 
knowledge and ability were not in doubt, had failed in the recent Registration examina- 
tion. It would be useful to know how many candidates over a given period of years 
from each type of library had sat, how many had pessed and how many had failed the 
Library Ássociation's examinations. 

Miss C, P. McMiuran (Wiggins Teape Group Research Organization) asked how 
it was possible for the person in charge of a one-man library to satisfy the Libraty 
Association's requirements regarding practical experience under cualified supervision. 

Mr. В. L Parmer (Library Association) repliec that it was possible for another 
chartered librarian in the vicinity to act as supervisor. 

Мв. К. С. Тновме (Royal Aircraft Establishment) asked that the Council of Aslib 
should consider making a properly conducted statistical survey of the requirements of 
libraries which were members of Aslib and a similar survey of the facilities available 
for training. 

Mr. D. C. Henr Jones (Library Associatior emphasized that the process of 
revising the examination syllabuses was a continuing one. The syllabuses could be 
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improved and he could assure -he meeting that, without any shadow of doubt, any 
approach by Aslib to the Library Association on training for special librarianship 
would be most warmly welcomed. 

Dr. V. E. Parze (Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Billingham Division) recalled 
the discussions on the same subiect at the 1948 Annual Conference which had yielded 
no practical result. He welcomed the greater desire for mutual understanding and 
co-operation between the Library Association and Aslib which to-day’s discussion 
had shown. The outlook for progress in this field was now more hopeful than ever 
before. К 

Drs. van Drjx (Royal Dutck Shell), referring to Mr. Foskett’s contribution, said 
that there was, on the contrary, wo point in his scheme which was covered by the 
Library Association syllabus, or rather a// were covered, though from a certain angle. 
The French had a word for it : Cest le ton qui fait la musique. Тї was the approach to 
the subjects that mattered to the information обсег quite as much as the subjects 
themselves. 

Мк. К. B. Srokzs proposed and Mr. L. С. Kenrick (Percival Aircraft, Ltd.) secon- 
ded the following resolution, which was carried new. con. : 


"That this session of the 28ta Annual Conference of Aslib requests the Council of 
Aslib to give careful consideration to the desirability of making a formal approach 
to the Library Association with a view to ensuring an exhaustive joint investigation 
of all aspects of the training requirements of special librarians and of the provision 
of adequate facilities therefor, and that due regard be given to the assu-ance made at 
this session that, without any shadow of doubt, any approach by Aslib would be 
most warmly welcomed by the Library Association." 


Mr. W. PzansoN (Ministry of Housing and Local Government) asked if the 
resolution implied a time limit fat the approach. Mr. Stokes replied that no time limit 
was desirable and was not patt of the motion. 

Mn. A. Н. Hottowar (Ministry of Supply, T.P.A. 3/T.I.B.) said that the discussion 
had revealed two groups of speakers each with its own vested interests, and the motion 
appeared admirably suited to lead to the results wh:ch were obviously the wish of the 
meeting witbout pandering to either. E 

Mrs. A. M. Wurrrow (Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents) asked that Mr. R. G. Thorne's proposal for a statistical survey should also be 
submitted to the Council. The Chairman stated that the Council and any joint com- 
mittee that might be esteblished would certainly take the proposal into account. 

(Written contribution accepted by the Chairman.) 

Mr. А. К. Cameron (A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd.) said that it had not been his intention 
to coatribute to the debate until Mr. Palmer made his statement, in reply to the Chair- 
man, that three years’ supervision under an outside chartered librarian was acceptable 
to the Library Association in lieu of service directly under such a librarian. This, of 
course, was well known. What was not well known and, indeed, not at all clear was 
what this supervision amounted to. To consider twa cases : (т) That of an experienced 
librarian who had been paid for perhaps five, ten or fifteen years for looking after his 
concern's library. To him it might well appear tc be just about the most effective 
obstacle to the Library Association qualifications zhat malevolent human ingenuity 
could devise. Has he to go to his directors and say : ‘I want to have a man in to teach 
me my job ?' (2) That of this librarian’s young assistant. Here the potential embarrass- 
ment would appear to be only alizhtly less. ` 

One or two further observations—it was disappointing that so little attention was 
given to those not quite young. Most professions offered alternative qualifications. 
The library schools might offer diplomas ; Aslib might offer rewards for theses. 
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Editor’s note: As an experiment this year, facilities were provided for a 
number of discussion groups to meet on the Saturday evening. Each 
person attending the conference was given the opportunity of stating 
which out of a number of subjects would interest him or her most and 
was assigned to one of the groups on the basis of this choice. The 
resulting meetings varied greatly in usefulness, but the experience 
gained will be very helpful to the Conference Committee on future 
occasions. Lack of space makes it impossible to report in full on the 
meetings, but the following summaries are based on the reports sent in 
by the recorders for each group. They indicate the range of topics 
covered and record any resolutions passed. 


A. PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
(i) Chairman: Mx. Е. B. Ковевтѕ (Engineering) 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, referred particularly to the 
manner of presenting information in technical journals. He stressed the 
importance of conveying the significant information as directly as 
possible, 

The discussion centred largely on the need to encourage proficiency 
in writing among engineers, scientists and others. Reference was made 
to work already accomplished and in progress in this field, and a sugges- 
tion was made that Aslib should take some actioa, possibly in conjunction 
with other bodies working on the same subject. 


(#) Chairman: Mr. D.-J. Fos (Metal Box Co., Ltd.) 

Recorder : Miss T. М. Stane (British Ifon and Steel Research Association) 
^i The Chairman introduced the subject by distinguishing between 

‘resentation in the sense of ‘visual aids’ such as films, diagrams, and 

ther forms of display, and presentation in tne sense of style of writing. 
t was decided to confine the discussion to written communication. 

In the general discussion which followed, it was agreed that all special 
librarians should present information in a form suitable to the people 
they serve. This led to consideration whether special librarians should 
present their information as abstracts or in more detail. It was agreed 
that there were two classes of reader with whom the special librarian 
was especially concerned. Firstly, there were specialists, for whom 
abstracts were most useful. The abstract should enable the specialist to 
decide whether it was necessary to consult the original paper. Secondly, 
many special librarians were expected to present summaries of scientific 
wotk in simple non-technical language fo- people who were not 
specialists in the subject treated. It was agreed that this is often more 
difficult than normal abstracting and that maay different types of sum- 
maries might be required, according to the use that was to be made of 
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them. Examples quoted were for briefing the higher management of a 
firm on what is being done by a research department, or to provide sales 
ot publicity departments with the basis of technical information for the 
preparation of their material. 

In view of the importance of cleaz presentation of information and 
the need to adopt one’s style to different purposes, the group decided to 
ask the joint Sub-committee on Training to consider whether the writing 
of such summaries of scientific work should be included in the training 
programme for special librarians. 


B. ABSTRACTING 
Chairman: Mr. V. Bisxe (Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.) 
Recorder: Mr. W. A. Groom (LC.L, Ltd., Paints Division) 


In his introductory remarks the Chairman noted that, ‘Among the 
topics which appear still to be unsettled are the claims of the indicative 
versus the informative abstract ; personally I would express che view 
that there should be a fairly definite line drawn, on the bzsis that a paper 
not including new experimental data should be the subject of a short, 
purely indicative abstract, whilst the informative abstract (i.e. one which 
attempts to summarize the paper) should be restricted to new facts. 
There is too often seen the type of space-wasting abstract in which a 
review or similar paper is summarized. Also, should abstracts be critical ? 
This may be difficult in the 1nformatrve type, but in the indicative type 
just mentioned criticism could well be included. After all, the abstract 
is signed ; if it is to be purely impersonal then much of the point of such 
signature is lost.’ He also invited discussion on the value of author's 
abstracts. At the close of the meeting the following conclusions were 
reached : 


(1) The cessation of publication of British Abstracts, although 
regrettable, would not be a serious blow to the information services, 
for which members of the Panel are responsible. Should Britis 
Abstracts be continued, it is suggested that 1ts editorial policy shoul 
be governed by the fact of the existence of Chemical Abstracts, and ths 
it should concentrate on covering gaps in the latter and also ©“ 
alleviating two special deficiencies of Chemical Abstracts from 
British viewpoint, namely : (а) late coverage of articles in period/ 
of the American Chemical Society, (b) late coverage of British pat. 

(2) It would be an advantage if all zuthors, when submitting papé 
to societies who appoint referees for such papers, were to be instructea 
to submit an abstract with the paper. Such abstracts could be checked" 
by the referee at the same time as he deals with the paper and then sent 
to the appropriate abstracting journal. The objections to author 
abstracts could thus be largely overcome. 

(3) Many papers could with advantage be given extended and more 
specific titles. 

(4) It was generally felt that, for those organizations which are of a 
size to justify the cost, the making of abstracts framed from the point 
of view of the organization concerned is justified and does not repre- 
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sent needless overlapping with the published abstracts of various 
societies, particularly in view of the delays inherent in the latter. 


C. MICROFILM AND MICRO-OPAQUES 


Chairman: Mr. К. M. FisHenpgen (Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment) 


Recorder: Mr. К. C. Warcur (Royal Aircraft Establishment) 


This meeting suffered from the fact that too large a proportion of the 
group were inexperienced and had come to learn rather than to contribute 
to the discussion. However, Mr. Verry was pzesent and kindly put his 
knowledge at the disposal of the less experienced. 

The Panel agreed to consider the subject in three main divisions : 

(а) Techniques of making microfilms and opaques ; (P) Selection of 
material to be reduced to these forms ; and (c) Methods of use and 
exploitation. 

(a) Technique of making. Mx. H. R. Verry, cpening this part of the 
discussion, explained that two types of camera were available, the con- 
tinuous and the automatic. The continuous, cr flow type, copies docu- 
ments at the rate of 10,020 exposures an hour ; it 1s normally made in 
only the 16 mm. size and will accommodate single sheets of a limited 
width but of any length. The conventional 35 mm. automatic microfilm 
camera is much slower, but may be preferred where quality of repro- 
duction 1s of more importance than speed or cost. In all questions 
involving a choice of methods it was as well to remember that labour is 
much more expensive than machinery. 

In the United States 16 mm. film was being used 1n the production of 
microcards. By the use of sheet microfilm, as many as 120 frames could 
appear in an area 5 X 3 in., and there was a tendency towards the use of 
microsheet negatives and microcards. Місгоргіпі was not as yet likely 
to find much use in this country. 

Mr. Verry concluded by pointing out that space-saving was not the 
only virtue of microfilm. He had watched readers ш a New York library 
consulting newspaper files ; they much preferred to do so with micro- 
film than to handle bulky volumes. 

(P) Selection of material. Mr. К. C. Wright thought the most common 
reasons for using microfilm were to fill gaps, particularly in periodical 
runs, and to enable bulky originals to be discarded. Material no longer 
available by purchase can be borrowed and filmed, and the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment microfilms its own reports, pa-tly as an insurance against 
loss and partly as a means of producing one or two copies in an emer- 
gency. 

It was pointed out that some material is available only in the form of 
microfilm and that a considerable volume of American, research reports 
resulting from defence contracts are available only on microcard. 

On the whole, members of the Panel Һай experienced very little 
difficulty in selecting material for microfilming. 

(с) How to use the material. The Chairman hoped to elicit any particular 
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difficulties which members had experienced in storing, retrieving and 
using microfilms and micro-opaques. He could see that there might be 
an unfavourable reaction from teaders, particularly if, for example, it was 
difficult to locate a particular item in a reel containing some forty items. 

Mr. Verry showed how films on modern readers could be wound on 
quickly without going out of focus, and outlined the preparations 
necessary before filming. A contents list should appear at the beginning 
and end of each film, and individual items could be separated and sign- 
posted by the use of numbered arrows. The reels themselves sometimes 
carried marks to show the approximate footage unwound. Short film 
runs need not be kept in reel form, as there were available several means 
of filing flat strips in short lengths. 

Indexing material on film presented no special problems and micro- 
cards normally contained bibliographical particulars on the reverse. This 
applied also to microprints, which were 6 X 9 in. and contained roo 
frames. 

The Chairman expressed to Mr. Verry the thanks of the Panel for his 
readiness to answer questions raised in discussion. 


D. PATENTS 


Chairman : Mr. J. S. P. Paton (Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd.) 


Recorder: Мк. Н. E. L. Freyrac (British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades 
Research Association) 


All who registered for this Panel were present at the meeting. It 
became evident that the majority had selected the Panel because they 
desired guidance in methods of dealing with patents and of tracing them 
with the facilities at present available and a useful discussion and exchange 
of views took place. 
The points dealt with fell under three headings : (4) (Elementary) 
patent law and procedure ; (P) Treatment of patents in special libraries / 
of various sizes ; and (c) The facilities available for patent researches. 
Informal answers were given to queties on patent law and some 
misconceptions cleared up. The questions came from those whose 
interest did not warrant any serious study of patent law. The following 
books were recommended : 
MENHARDT, Р. Inventions, patents and monopoly. ande ed. 1950. Stevens 
& Sons, Ltd. зо. 

“нта, T. A. Blanco. Patents for inventions and the registration of industrial 
designs. 1950. Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 455. 

ot, for a really short account (79 pp.), 

Warr, T. A. Blanco. Patents and registered designs. 2nd ed. 1950. 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 47. 


On the question of treatment of patents in a special library, several 
members explained their practice. The number of patents collected per 
-year varied from тоо to 6,000; methods varied accordingly. Some 
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members subject-indexed patents according to the same system as used 


for their other technical information. One large collector used the 
Patent Office's classification, justifying it on the ground that the broadness 
of the scope of patents rnade considerable cross-referencing necessary. 
Where large numbers have to be dealt with each week, the labour and 
material involved in privately classifying the patents would be far greater 
than that required in carrying out searches using Һе existing classification 
key and abridgments. Detailed classification was certainly recommended 
in all cases where only relatively few patents о? interest have to be dealt 
with per week. The amount of abstracting of patents also varied greatly ; 
often no abstracting was done, at least in the library or information 
department. 

It was evident that those present would welcome a paper on the 
various methods of treating patents in an information department, 
particularly if the paper gave the indications and counter-indications (to 
use medical parlance) for these methods in terms of the size of the depart- 
ment, its intake of patents, the nature of its relationship with a patent 
department and the purpose of its patent activities (for instance, whether 
the main concern is with possible conflict with the company's own 
patents or processes, or whether the patents are used primarily as a source 
of information for staff). 

Regarding patent searches, accounts were given of the methods 
applicable depending on the nature of the information given to the 
searcher. The use of the Oficial Journal, of -he Abridgements and the 
register of patents in force were discussed and also the facilities available 
at the Patent Office and at some of the provincial centres. The dates up 
to which indexes and abridgments are available received special atten- 
tion and here the notable advance made by the Patent Office in issuing 
the abridgments of patents accepted in the war and post-war periods 
was noted with gratification. Note was also made of the usefulness of the 
microfilm copy of the Press Mark Index which is now available from 
Asltb. 


E. REVISION OF THE UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
Chairman: Mrs. MARGARET Spence (T. & Н. Smith, Ltd.) 
Recorder: Mass Mary Dyke (Royal Aircraft Establishment) 


It was agreed to keep the discussion general, as individual problems 
could be more profitably dealt with by direct contact between the British 
Standards Institution and the user. Mr. G. A. Lloyd (British Standards 
Institution) was asked to outline the procedure for the introduction of 
new numbers and also to summarize the present position with regard to 
sections of the U.D.C. now under revision. 

Mr. Lloyd emphasized the need for constructive help with revision 
and said that much time could be saved if an expert, when suggesting an 
amendment, could indicate a logical place for a subject and a tentative 
notation for its breakdown. Shortage of staff at the B.S.I. and extended 
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consideration by a Panel might hold up a proposal for a long time if 
this was not done at an early stage in the revision. 

Mr. Lloyd stated that the second edition of the English abridgment 
of the U.D.C. (B.S.1000A) was due to be published soon. This would 
include all new Р.Е. Notes and would include a detailed index of about 
10,000 to 15,000 entries. He said that he hoped to get the English edition 
of the whole of Division 6, Applied Sciences, issued by 1960. 

In reply to Mr. L. Taylor (Rubery, Owen & Co., Ltd.), Mr. Lloyd said 
that items whose cancellation had been nationally endorsed, but not 
internationally acceptec, could be printed in small type to indicate that 
their use was deprecated, in this country at least. 

Miss G. E. Lockie (Ilford, Ltd.) pointed out the difficulty of suggesting 
places for new concepts without rearranging complete sections, and also 
of knowing what revision other people were doing. Mr. Lloyd replied 
that the cumulative Extensions and Corrections to the U.D.C. were indis- 
pensable for this purpose. The last number (No. 6) of the first series of 
this publication was due to be issued in the near future. 

Miss E. Handlen (Department of the Secretary of State for Scotland) 
asked what the librarian should do when numbers were altered, when 
time would not allow revision of the index. Mr. Lloyd suggested that 
one could either ignore che new number, as the old number could not be 
used for anything else for ten years, or one could start using the new 
number from a given date and have two sequences of cards, the earlier of 
which would be used less and less as it became out of date. He also stated 
that if enough people opposed suggested altexations he could make 
objections in the F.I.D. Central Classification Committee. 

Mr. Lloyd concluded the discussion by re-emphasizing the need for 
constructive proposals from experts in fields which required revision. 
He strongly urged users wishing to see new extensions 1ncorporated to 
try to arrange personal discussions with him at British Standards House, 
where they could work out mutually satisfactory drafts for submission 
either to the appropriate В.5.1. panel (if any), or direct to the International 
Federation for Documentation at The Hague. 


F. ASLIB CONFERENCES 
Chairman: PRormssoR К. S. HurroN 
Recorder: Mr. E. N. Srwows (Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd.) 


The Chairman drew attention to the changes in structure of the con- 
ferences since the foundation of Aslib, and welcomed the revival of a 
session on Friday evenirg. He stressed the importance of having as 
many and as varied topics as possible, economizing time at their presenta- 
tion by pre-printing papers. The main incentive and justification for 
attendances at the Conference was, in his opinion, the programme of 
papers and discussions. The social side would look e itself if the 
location and accommodation were satisfactory. 

Mr. C. W. Cleverdon (College of Aeronautics) ‘sitting’ the difficulties 
of the Conference Committee in ascertaining exactly what members 
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required, and hoped that the discussion would produce some interesting 
and useful suggestions. A stimulating discussion then followed, in 
which the following suggestions were made.: 

(а) That a statistical sample, say, тоо members of Aslib, should be 
chosen, and a detailed questionnaire sent to them asking for their 
views on why they attended conferences ; why they did not attend 
conferences ; what sort of conference they required ; and any other 
detailed information the Committee thought useful. With this sample 
in their possession, 1t should then be possible for the Committee to 
ascertain what kind of conference was likely to attract and appeal to 
the greatest number от members. 

(b) Some members considered that a non-residential conference held 
in London was not going to be successful. One member asked whether 
two conferences at intervals of six months might not be better than 
one large conference. Р 

(c) Another member suggested that 1t might be advisable to appoint 
a small papers sub-committee to go through the papers submitted for 
the conference, and throw out those that were not up to standard or 
did not do more than repeat the A.B.C. of the librarian’s job. 

(4) That special steps should be taken at the start of the conference 
to orientate new members and visitors, to help them to meet other 
members and to appreciate the traditional character of the conferences. 


G. STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
Owing to lack of support, this meeting did not take place. 


H. PUNCHED CARDS 
Chairman: Mm. E. B. Uvarov (Courtaulds, Ltd.) 
Recorder: Dr. D. J. CawPBELL (Institute of Cancer Research) 


‘The Panel was made up of about twelve people, about half of whom had 
had experience in punched-card work (notebly Dr. G. M. Dyson), while 
the other half knew little or nothing, anc hoped to learn. Except for 
Dr. Dyson’s contributions, the discussion was almost entirely confinéd to 
the subject of hand-sorted punched cards. 

The Chairman suggested that those present who had used punched 
cards should briefly recount their experience. Mr. L. H. Miller (British 
Iron and Steel Research Association), Dr. D. J. Campbell (Institute of 
Cancer Research) Mr. R. G. Thorne (Royal Aircraft Establishment), 
Dr. G. M. Dyson, Mr. E. B. Uvarov (Courtaulds, Ltd.), and Miss M. F. 
Webb (Mullard, Ltd.) spoke. \ 

Mr. Uvarov said that Courtaulds, Ltd., had used punched cards for 
research report abstracts and especially foz the preparation of a confiden- 
tial research bulletin which had to be classified according to recipients as 
well as by subjects. Another use (apart fom personnel records) was for 
a record of renewals, subscriptions, etc., to journals which had been 
found to be very useful. 

Dr. Dyson spoke of experimental work with I.B.M., Inc, on the 
indexing of data for chemical compounds. The difficulty with existing 
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Hollerith cards is lack of coding capacity, since they move through the 
sorters in the direction of the short axis of the card, so that coding for 
any one characteristic has to be confined to one column. By designing 
sorters to permit movement in the direction of the long axis, coding 
capacity is considerably increased. The new machines cannot be in 
production in less than two years. 

Miss Webb said that she had used, while in a previous post, the Batten 
method of using punched cards, i.e. making each card represent a charac- 
teristic, while the holes represent the documents indexed (Batten, W. E., 
Report of Proceedings of she 22nd Aslib Conference, 1947, pp. 37-9). She 
expressed satisfaction with it and asked if anyone else had used it. Nobody 
present had. The view was expressed that the Batten method was 
severely limited in the number of documents indexable and forfeited the 
great advantage of having all information for one document on one card. 

A general discussion fcllowed. Mr. Thorne mentioned a development 
of the Batten method by Mortimer Taube (of Documentation, Inc.) for 
alphabetical indexing, in which each card represented an idea, e.g. 
‘microwaves’, ‘attenuation’. 

Mr. A. Н. Holloway (Ministry of Supply, T.P.A.5/T.I.B.) condemned 
the trial of Hollerith punched cards for indexing reports at the Atomic 
Energy Research Establistment, Harwell, which led to their rejection for 
this purpose (Ashthorpe, Н. D., -Ashb Proceedings, vol. 4, no. 2, 1952, 
pp. 101-4), and said that the trial was based on no proper study of the 
advantages and limitations of punched cards. There was general agree- 
ment with this. 

Dr. Dyson emphasized the enormous difficulty of keeping large packs 
of punched cards verified and up-to-date. He stressed the need for a 
tesearch laboratory to do fundamental work on coding. Mr. Thorne 
maintained that the chief need was for philosophical work on classifica- 
tion. The Chairman thought both were needed. 

The Panel did not feel that it could indicate to Aslib any agreed ideas 
on the way in which punched cards could best be developed as a tool 1n 
library and documentation work. The library use of punched cards is 
still a relatively new field and the only general points on which Ше, 
informed members of the Panel agreed were that no punched-card 
system is better than the classification and coding incorporated in it, and 
that it is desirable to learn to walk before trying to run. 


J. CO-OPERATION BETWEEN VARIOUS KINDS OF LIBRARIES 
—ACTUALITIES AND POSSIBILITIES 
(i) Chairman: Mr. L. С. Farricx (Aluminium Laboratories Limited) 
Recorder: , Miss E. E. Pyman (Hendon Public Libraries) 


Consideration was given :o the following recommendations in the 
Vollans report : 


‘That, except in the London area, all university and special libraries 
located within the area of a Regional Library Bureau should become 
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participant members of that Bureau ; their resources should be made 
available within the region, and the Regional Library Bureau should be 
the agency whereby, if necessary, applications should be forwarded to 

, the National Central Library.) (К. F. Vollans. о co-operation in 
Great Britain ; report of a survey of the National Central Library and the 
Regional Library Bureaux. 1952. p. 119.) 


Mention was made of the many loans made directly between special 
libraries ; it was thought that should publications not be traced by such 
methods, time was likely to be saved by making a direct approach to the 
National Central Library rather than to a Regional Library Bureau. For 
this reason, among others, it was, after a ull discussion, agreed to 
recommend : 

That the Aslib Council should inform the Trustees of the National 
Central Library that in its view, while special libraries should be free 
to participate in regional library systems, tney should retain the right 
to make application direct to the Natione] Central Library in respect 
of inter-library loans. 


Attention was then drawn to the outlie- libraries of the National 
Central Library and the fact that many special libraries in the United 
Kingdom were not at present acting in this capacity. The matter was 
discussed at some length and it was agreed to recommend : 

That the Aslib Council urge upon the Trustees of the National 
Central Library the great advantages which would result from a 
considerable and immediate expansion of the National Central Library’s 
ран library system and of its union catalogue of the more specialized 

raties. 


At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. W. A. Southern (Abbott Labora- 
tories, Waukegan, Illinois}, representative of the Special Libraries 
Association at the conference, spoke on various aspects of library co- 
operation in the United States of America. 

Among other matters discussed were the advisability, in certain 
instances, of purchasing publications rather than borrowing them and 
the report of the Library Association’s Working Party on “The co- 
operative provision of books, periodicals and related material (Labrary 
Association Record, 1949, vol. 51, p. 383). 


(ii) Chairman: Mr. R. J. Hox (School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London) 


Recorder: Mr. V. D. Freepianp (British Hat and Allied Feltmakers 
Research Association) 


When discussing the point, “Is it worth while trying to develop schemes 
of co-operation such as that at Sheffield т, the successful experiences of 
the Manchester and District Special Librarians’ Discussion Group were 
quoted, and mention was made of the “West London’ scheme. 

The feasibility of a purely local scheme, such as those instanced, in 
areas where few special libraries existed was questioned, but it was 
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considered that Aslib might view the further development of such 
movements with interest and the Panel was of the opinion that such 
schemes were desirable. 

In considering the usefulness to special libraries of the larger schemes 
of inter-library co-operation, such as those of the National Central 
Library and Regional Bureaux, it was contended that the demands made 
on the special libraries, by virtue of their particular nature, were far in 
excess of the demands taey themselves made. This imposed an undue 
burden on low-staffed libraries and, coupled with the large subscriptions 
required to join in the Regional Bureaux scheme, made the usefulness of 
the N.C.L. and the Regional Bureaux a matter of some doubt. One 
member of the Panel said that the ability to obtatn one or two much- 
wanted and difficult-to-locate publications, especially from abroad, might 
be well worth the disadvantages mentioned. It was suggested that a 
minimum subscription, with a further charge related to demands made by 
participating libraries, would be worth considering by the N.C.L. and 
Regional schemes. This, it was stated, was already being done experi- 
mentally by the S.W. Region. 

The limiting of membership by the British National Book Centre was 
regarded by the Panel as a matter for regret and it was agreed to recom- 
mend that Asltb should investigate whether it would be possible so to 
adjust the scheme that further subscriptions could be accepted. A 
request was also made that steps should be taken to publicize the facilities 
of the B.N.B.C. as widely as possible. 

Other matters considered were (7) the possibility of circulating a 
consolidated holdings list, such as those prepared by special subject or 
local groups ; and (i) the possibility of filling gaps in periodical holdings 
by joint action within a group. No recommendations were made. 


(ш) Chairman: Mr. W. Pearson (Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government) 


Recorder: Miss С. M. Turner (Science Museum Library) 


It was agreed that subject specialization schemes are useful and that more 
of them should be encouraged, but it was hoped that this would not be 
at the expense of an adequate general library stock. It was felt that it 
would be premature to abandon the compilation of union catalogues in 
Regional Library Bureaux before the subject specialization schemes were 
better established. Specialization schemes should guard against develop- 
ing subject stocks for which there is little use in the region. 

It was agreed that interchange schemes similar to the Sheffield scheme 
should be encouraged where a public library service offered a suitable 
centre. This should be done more by suggestion from the Department 
of Scientific and Industria] Research and required the co-operation of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and a lead, if possible, from a prominent 
industrialist who is also a town councillor. Sheffield have found that 
fifteen miles is the maximum »racticable distance from the centre. The 
advantage of this type of scheme was stressed in that it drew in the small 
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special library which would not join Regional Library Bureaux, etc. The 
newly-formed scheme at Luton was outlined, but it was reported that a 
similar scheme at Slough eight years ago had failed. 
. Direct borrowing among special libraries was taking place as a natural 
development, but it was felt that the publication of the Ash Directory 
might lead to excessive demands being made upon one specialist library. 
The recommendation in the Vollans Report that special libraries should 
channel their requests through Regional Library Bureaux was briefly 
discussed. It was felt that this would be a retrograde step, as it would 
lead to even further delay in obtaining items on Joan. 


K. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS 
Chairman: Mx. В. I. Parmer (Library Association) 
Recorder: Miss K. E. Warxins (Patent Office Library) 

The most important points made 1n the discussion were : 

(1) That different training was necessary for those entering special 
library or information work with subject qualifications from that 
suitable for juniors in such libraries, who have neither subject nor 
library training. 

(2) That a basic training, similar to that for public librarians but 
with proper alternatives, might be best for the latter group. 

(3) That the present Library Association syllabus for the Registration 
examination might be suitable, with some modification, but that its 
present interpretation by tutors, and in some cases by examiners, is 
frequently inappropriate to the non-public librarian. 

(4) That a way should be sought to avoid making the qualification 
rest on a single external examination, perhaps by taking into account 
work done in training courses. 


{ І. PRUNING 
Chairman: Mr. B. Acard Evans (Ministry of Works) | 
Recorder: Miss M. Dryspaze (Ministry of Works, Edinburgh) 
Some twenty members discussed this thorny problem for an hour and 
a half. No votes were taken on the conclusions which emerged ; in all 
cases particular considerations might well outweigh any general recom- 
mendation. The subject was considered as applying to a small, special 
library. | 
Conclusions : 

(1) Pruning is necessary for saving shelf space and to avoid diluting 
the current working stock, 

(2) Pruning should be undertaken bv the librarian himself or a senior 
experienced assistant. 

(3) Normally, a stage of limbo is envisaged, whére pruned material 
should rest for a space before being discarded, should no demand arise 
in, say, five years. 

(4) Annual reference books may usually be discarded as they are 
superseded ;. exceptions would be those whose contents would be of 
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historic importance to the organization, e.g. to give a "Who-was-Who' 
answer. Many annuals might be of use to a department other than the 
library even if a year or two out of date ; but in no case should the 
out-of-date reference book be kept on the library shelves. 

(5) Text-books should always be replaced by later editions. 
Thorough scrutiny of all stock should be made every five years. The 
life of a text-book varied with the subject, but few scientific or technical 
books over fifteen years old were of current value. 

(6) Periodicals should be kept for a predetermined period, and then 
discarded. Any periodical intended for retention longer than three 
years should be Donna: The practice of one library 1s to keep the 
bound volumes on the shelves for ten years, relegate to stack for a 
further ten years and then throw out, except for two or three which are 
earmarked for permanent retention. 

(7) Abstract journals within the subject field of the organization 
should be permanently retained. 

(8) Laboratory reports and similar material of a unique and original 
nature should not be destroyed without wide and careful consideration, 

(9) Potential archival material such as (8) above, correspondence 
files, etc., should be the subject of guidance by Public Record Office, 
British Records Association or British Museum. Microfilming should 
be considered for space-saving, but the storage conditions and dur- 
ability of the microfilm record are tmportant factors. 


Two principles were emphasized : 
(A) If matertal is not useful it should be thrown out and (B) pruning 


involves a very real responsibility and should only be done at a high 
level. 


M. THE INFORMATION OFFICER IN RELATION TO PRO- 
FESSIONAL SOCIETIES AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman: Mr. J. E. L. FARRADANE (Tate & Lyle, Ltd., Research 
Laboratories) 


Recorder: Mass C. M. Porrocx (British Council) 


The meeting opened with some talk about the meaning of the subject 
proposed for discussion, the feeling being that once it had been said 
that the 1nformation officer needed to be on good terms, preferably on 
terms of personal friendship, with as many as possible of the professional 
societies and trade associations that were of interest to him in his work 
little remained for discussion. Mr. Fairbairn, of I.C.I. (Dyestuffs Division), 
suggested that the Panel might find it more profitable to consider the 
subject from the opposite end, that is, the relation of the professional 
societies and trade associations to the Information Officer. From his 
description of the American Chemical Society which is divided into 
subject groups, one of which is a Literature Group, an interesting dis- 
cussion developed on the possibility of the various professional societies 
1n Britain being persuaded to take a more active interest in disseminating 
among their members information about the literature of the subject 
concerned and to take an active part in the education of their members 
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so that they in their turn would be able to make use of the services of the 
Information Officer more intelligently. 

It was concluded that the Education Committee of Aslib should be 

asked to study the example of the American Chemical Society to see if 
' any useful ideas could be drawn from it. 

In addition, ıt was felt that Aslib should pay increased attention to 
the idea that universities should train students (who were potential 
members of professional societies) in the use of libraries and the 
literature of their special subjects. 

It was pointed out that the development of literature groups and of the 
informarion services within the professional societies would cost money. 
British societies were differently organized from the American ones. 
Many of them were more strictly limited by their insistence on profes- 
sional cualifications and their membership was too small to make group 
division possible. 'They were trying to maintain high professional 
standards and were not interested in lending material to individuals or to 
firms outside the particular profession for which they existed. 

Much discussion then took place on the desirability or possibility of 
persuading professional societies to lend material more freely to accredited 
representatives from industrial and other organizations. It was pointed 
out thet the societies were losing income by refusing to lend officially to 
firms and research organizations against a set fee. The present practice 
was for a member of the society concerned to borrow on behalf of his 
firm unofficially and 1n his own private capacity. The Chairman re- 
emphasized the fact that many societies are more concerned to maintain 
professional standards than to make material available—even to their 
own members. There are difficulties—for example, financial difficulties— 
in extending a library loan service. The fear of loss of unduplicated 
material also plays a part in the policy of restriction. It was agreed, 
however, that, with the notable exception of -he British Medical Associa- 
tion and the Royal Society of Medicine, which both hold much material 
not obtainable elsewhere, most professional societies do not hold a great 
deal that cannot be obtained from other libraries. 

Wich regard to Trade Associations, it was agreed that the chief difficulty 
was зе lack of a directory of these and it was hoped that the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research list, which promised to be an 
invaluable guide, would soon be ready. 


N. THE ROYAL SOCIETY SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
CONFERENCE, 1948 


Chairman: Mr. C. W. Hanson (British Scientific Instrument Research 
Association) 

Recorder: Mrs. K. L. FARQUHAR (Royal Military College of Science) 

Mr. Henrik Jones (Library Association) expressed the general feeling 

of members of the Panel when he submitted that some action and progress 


had certainly resulted from the Conference. He mentioned four spheres 
in which the Library Association was actively interested. 
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(i) The ‘Kent Committee’ had submitted а report to the Royal 
Society (through the Library Association) on the question of the zank 
and status of special librarians and inforination officers. This report 
had been widely circulated. 

(И) A Committee of the Universities and йыш Section of the 
Library Association had similarly reported on the instruction and 
training in the use of bibliographies in university libraries. 

(i) The ‘Baker Working Party’ bad бла an interim report on 
the co-operative provision of books and journals 

(v) A Standing Working Party of the Library Association was at 
present engaged in studying recommendations arising out of the 1951 
report of the Copyright Committee set up as a result of the Royal 
Society Conference. 

(In the discussion on this question, it was шше agreed that the 
Royal Society’s Fair Copying Declaration had had a very good effect, 
though the exclusion of the humanistic fields from its scope was 
deplored.) 


Dr. Holmstrom (Unesco) gave some account of Unesco’s part in 
furthering projects discussed at the Conference. An investigation into 
the methods and technique of union cataloguing had been carried out 
and work in the field of bibliographical references was in continual 
progress. In this connection he urged that, in view of tne increasing 
practice of documentary reproduction, correct bibliographical references 
should be included on the first page of every article copied. (Mr. Hanson 
here referred to the recommendation made by him at the Conference that 
the World List abbreviations should be included by British publishers on 
every issue of their journals after the manner of Philips’ Technical Review. 
It was agreed that Unesco be asked to press for this to be done.) Dr. 
Holmstrom reported also that Unesco kad published a guide to tke 
preparation of synopses, which included a recommendation that, in tke 
case of a paper written in one of the lesser-known languages, the synopsis 
should also be given 1n one of the principal languages. Some 250 copies 
of a draft report on scientific and technical translations had, he said, beea 
circulated by Unesco for comment by responsible organizations. 

Mr. Hanson drew attention to the increase in the amount of the semi- 
published scientific literature which was not abstracted in the main 
abstracting journals. It was suggested that serious consideration ought 
to be given to increasing the accessibility of such literature. The general 
value of papers of this nature was, however, doubted by Mr. Baker 
(Ministry of Food), while other members of the Panel anticipated obstruc- 
tion from industrial concerns, many of whose semi-published or un- 
published papers were interim reports of a confidential nature for internal 
circulation only. It was felt that encouragement should be given to 
special libraries in fairly narrow fields to produce. comprehensive lists of 
accessions which could be circulated to libraries in ancillary fields, such 
lists to embrace references to articles in journals and semi-published 
papers. 

No specific recommendations for submission to Aslib Council were 
made. 
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ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS OF A SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 


A. THE SERVICE AND ITS STAFF 
By І. T. Отрлкве 
Information Officer, Tube Inveroramis, Lid. 
Summary | 


HE problems of an information service or special library discussed 

are those of staffing. The problems are greater because a solution 
in one organization is seldom applicable in another. This difficulty in 
arriving at a common solution arises not so much from the extremely 
varied activities of many information services, but rather from the 
infinitely varied nature of the organizations of which they form part. 
These variations are in several dimensions—in size, 1n subjects covered, 
in the organizational structure of the underteking, and the status of the 
information officer within the organization itself vis-d-ws his administra- 
tive, technical, and commercial colleagues. These variations are so 
considerable, yet at the same time so indeterminate, that the information 
services themselves frequently defy compariscn. ‘Their staffing problems, 
unless considered individually, become major problems. For these 
reasons this paper attempts to survey only certain facets of the problem, 
and its scope has been restricted so as to exclude all but the larger 
industria] ШЬгамеѕ. At the same time, it is hoped that the paper will 
have some bearing on related problems in other types of libraries. 

Sir Reginald Stradling? at the 1946 Conference emphasized that 1nfor- 
mation services must be active, and that ‘the problem of an Intelligence 
Group in any organization is identical with zhat of the technical staff of 
that organization’. He saw the need for a trained staff who recognized 
the ‘need for an active encouragement in the use of the facilities provided, 
and not a conscious or unconscious passive waiting for someone to come 
to the library’. It is necessary to recruit staff who will measure up against 
this yardstick of ‘activity’, who will take their place in the o-ganizational 
structure and be contributing to its weliare the whole time. Always 
bearing in mind the differing requirements of the organization served, 
this contribution must be discnminative, selective, and urgent. То be 
able to give this service, the information o:ficer, apart from subject or 
professional qualifications, needs personal qualities such as adaptability, 
loyalty, tactfulness, commercial-mindedness, versatility, and, above all, 
an ability to gain and hold the confidence of all members of the team of 
technical or other experts of which the information service 1s part. These 
indefinable and uncertificated attributes need to be superimposed upon 
the subject and professional qualifications conferred by university degrees 


1 Aslib, Report of Proceedings... 215¢ Conference, 1946, p. 27. 
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and library charters with which potential staff will frequently already 
be equipped. Another most important attribute is that of experience— 
not merely in the grammar of librarianship or as a subject specialist—but 
of the organization itself, 1ts policy and 1ts people. This kind of exper- 
ience can only be acquired during the passage of time, yet there is the 
problem of choosing staff who will be capable of accelerating its rate of 
acquisition. 

Finally, it seems clear that though the nature of the work is so varied 
and frequently so ill-defined there 1s really only one problem involved, 
although it may be many-sided. That problem is one of finding and 
retaining staff of the right calibre, with multitudinous attributes. The 
many-sided nature of the problem largely arises from the very great 
differences between one informaticn service and another, and between 
one organization and another. 


B. RELATIONS WITH MANAGEMENT 
Bv N. І. К. SHerer, B.Sc., A.T.I. 
Intelligence Officer, I.C.1., Lid. (Plastics) 


Summary 


PECIAL libraries within industry provide a service for industrial and 
commercial developments, this service being to : 


(1) Provide a collection of information derived from both published 
and confidential sources. 

(2) Arrange and index this information so that 1t is readily accessible 
at short notice. 

(3) Develop access to other relevant information held by other 
libraries or available through specialized channels. 

(4) Provide information thus available to the right people at the 
right time. 

The problem which arises in relation to management is how to provide 
the maximum service, under (4), without undue expendicure against 
(т), (2) and (3). 

The librarian should be responsible for the purchase, arrangement and 
maintenance of the library stock and the method for indexing and record- 
ing information available in the library aad elsewhere. However, if a 
special library is to fulfil these functions economically, the librarian must 
have knowledge of possible projects and developments of the company, 
as well as knowledge on current interests. With this knowledge he can 
not only plan indices and the collection of necessary books, but may 
usefuly extend his service to draw the attention of management and 
other executives to information bearing directly on the problems as 
they arise. 

Accommodation for the ever-increasing collection of books, etc., 
working space for users of the library ard adequate staffing are only 
likely to be forthcoming if the library provides the service expected. If 
it can be shown the library is such chat it receives full and proper use, 
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present-day management appreciates the importance of the service which 
a special library has to offer and seldom refuses the essentials of accom- 
modatión and staff to provide that service. 

-Management usually does not concern itself directly with the techniques 
employed by the library, but it is aware, either directly or through other 
users, of the quality of the service which the library provides and the 
library must therefore be able to see the problems which come before 
industrial management and library users from the point of view of the 
management and the user. If the library is able to do that, no significant 
administration problems between a special library and management 
should ‘arise. 


C. RELATIONS WITH THE USER 
By Е. A. Tusss, Diploma in Literature (Lond.) 
Labrarian, St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 
Summary 


FEW subjects are basic to all librarianship, and a librarian’s relations 
with the user is one of them. A library can stand or fall by the kind 
of relationship that exists between the librarian and his readers. 

The special library may have a limited range of readers but a great 
diversity may exist within this range, and, whatever the type of reader or 
the subject, the manner of the librarian is important. It is not always 
timidity that prevents a man from stating in unambiguous terms what he 
desires to read. Sometimes he is engaged on some special line of research 
which he wishes to keep to himself in case he is anticipated by some rival 
in the field. This is where good relationships with his readers can help 
the librarian. If he has won over his readers he will be told the subject in 
confidence. This will often enable him to go straightway to the right 
sources. The librarian must make readers feel that he is trying to do all 
he can to assist. It is of practical importance that the librarian should 
talk with his readers and understand their outlook, as it can cut down 
time spent on queries, Many requests can be received and many problems 
settled over a cup of coffee in the staff common room or a communal meal. 

One of the things that all technical libraries have suffered from in 
greater or lesser degree since the war has been the shortage of books. 
Many useful volumes are out of print, and cost is a dominant factor in other 
instances. There is no doubt that this shortage will, if the librarian is 
unprepared, vitiate good relations with the library user. It is not purely 
a library problem, but is common to other spheres of activity, and is 
partly a psychological problem. The reader must be made to feel that 
everything that can be done will be done. Here the Aslib Information 
Bureau and inter-library loan schemes can be invaluable. 

It is,sometimes surprising to librarians to hear a speech from some 
library user which is not devoted to library methods, but is concerned 
with such subjects as to whether smoking should be permitted in a 
library. Yet this is the kind of problem that is important in the librarian’s 
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telations with the user. The atmosphere must be friendly enough to make 
a reader feel always welcome no matter how busy the librarian may be 
with readers. 

The danger of too narrow a subject range in some special libraries has 
been noticed by many, and in the larger libraries this problem can be 
partly solved by a recreational library such as the Shaw Library at the 
London School of Economics. 

Aslib has a part to play in the ltbrarian-reader relationship. ‘Now that 
it is less vital to be correct, it becomes more important to be acceptable’ 
(Eliz. Bowen). To be acceptable in a technical sense involves standards. 
Aslib is the place where special librarians of all kinds meet on common 
ground. Membership of Aslib can be one of the acceptable standards. 


Discussion 


Mn. К. О. MacKenna (Librarian, Universizy of Glasgow), whe took the Chair 
fot this Session, said that while yesterday's session had been concerned with training, 
to-day's had nothing to do with it. Administrative ability was largely inrate and, 
while it could be fostered by education, this was of the academic type. 

Administrative ability, however, was not immediately applicable with full effect in 
all situations. As Drs, van Dijk had saic in his paper оп “The special library situation 
in the Netherlands’, the ‘climate’ was all-important and special libraries were particu- 
larly susceptible to the climate imposed by the organization of which they were a part. 
In this session it was hoped to lay before the delegates some of the peculistities of 
climate 1n special libraries. 

Ма. E. B. Uvarov (Courtaulds, Ltd.) said thet there was one aspect of information 
work in industry which was inherent in all the three speakers’ papers but which had 
not actually been mentioned. The dichctomy between the librarian and the user had 
been stressed by Mr. Tubbs. The industrial information user does not want ал official 
or a clerk to act as a messenger, but a colleague whom he can consult on equal te-ms 
and with whom he can solve his problem. 

Мк. Е, A. Tusss, in replying to Mr. Uvarov, said that he had contrasted the librarian 
and the user as it seemed necessary to do so from the title of his papes. He was 1n 
complete agreement that the librarian must be friendly with his users and 1t was an 
advantage to meet and converse with them outside the library. A frieadly atmospkere 
could be fostered over a cup of coffee and a cigarette. 

Mr. C. W. Hanson (British Scientific Instrument Research Association) spoke on 
the telationship between the information and library service and the management. 
Besides providing an efficient service, the information department must show an adult 
appreciation of the management’s problems. 

While the information department’s job was to produce the best service possible 
within reasonable limits, this must not ke achieved without reference to the effect of 
ив demands on the organization as a whole. 

Neither management nor information staff was in a position to be dogmatic about 
finance, accommodation or staffs because, at present, it was not possible to assess the 
value of the information or special library service The cost, for example, of an abstract 
bulletin could be calculated, but not its value. No opinion based on facts could be 
given as to the optimum size of the information department in relation to the users. 
In dealing with the management, an appreciation of their over-all problems must be 
evident if the information department was to be accorded high status. 

Мв. B. Acard Evans (Ministry of Works Library) was glad to hear the late Sir 
Reginald Stradling referred to. Sir Reginald had always stressed the importance of a 
balanced team in the whole organization and in the library too. 

While it was unreasonable to expect any ont man to have all the qualifications 
recommended for an information officer, the ideal staff for an information department 
was one man who knew his job and performed it. This ideal was 1mpossible, but a 
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staff of more than six led to the limitation of duties and the inevitable lack of full 
co-operation. There was the danger that only low-level staff would be provided for 
the performance of low-level duties, whereas it was important that all the staff should ' 
be capable of helping 1nquirets when necessary. The management must understand 
the functions of the library. The service to be provided, the methods to be used and 
the staff and equipment needed must be made evident to the management, and it was 
well worth while to give regular statistics so that management should have a picture 
of the work load. 

Ма. J. E. L. FARRADANZ (Tate & Lyle, Ltd.) agreed that it was important to gain 
the confidence of the management and in this respect the information officer must 
always act as a missionary. The idea must be put forward, both to the management 
and to the user, that they could obtain more from thc information service than they 
were getting already. 

In relation to the user, the information officer’s job was to anticipate inquiries by 
reading in advance. It was important for the information officer to have sufficient 
technical knowledge for the user to accept him as of equal standing and approach him 
88 an expert. 

Mr. B. M. Heapicar (Institute of Public Administration) stressed the importance 
of the industrial library staff being treated ad a team. There should be frequent consul- 
tations between all the members, and suggestions should be welcomed and credit 
given to their authors. Every member of staff could be loyal, enthusiastic and punctual. 

Mr. L. Т. OLDAKER agreed with Mr. Uvarov and Mr. Farradane that the informa- 
tion officer must be on terms of equality with his technical users. 

Mr. N. І. В. SHerer pointed out that, for a company engaged in industry to 
survive, it must, over a reasonable period, make a profit or at least “break even’. 
Clearly, therefore, the expenditure on’ information services had to be reviewed from 
time to time to make sure that it was not imposing too heavy a burden on the company. 

Mr. P. F. Core (Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd) endorsed Mr. Sheret's remarks, 
Methods should be reviewed and new ones substituced for old. He did not think 
that there need be fear of interference from management experts. Provided the librarian 
gave full co-operation, they could often suggest new and economic methods. 

Mr. W. FREEMAN (David Brown Companies) spoke aot as a librarian or information 
officer, but as a market research executive. His department was, however, an informa- 
tion department ; it had to obtain information and write reports for the management. 
In his experience the chief difficulty in maintaining good relations with the manage- 
ment lay 1n their inability to explain to him what they really wanted. He had heard a 
discussion on the training cf information officers, but would like to train the manage- 
ment to put its requirements explicitly. 

Ма. К. J. Hor (School of Oriental and African Stud:es) agreed with the last speaker. 
He asked whether tn industrial libraries a knowledge of psychology wes appreciated 
as a qualification 

Mn. P. Spear (Rubery, Owen & Co., Ltd.) said chat as Director of Research 1n his 
company he was responsible for interpreting to management the results of the work 
of the Research and Development Department, which included a technical library and 
information service responsible to the entire organization. 

' With regard to ‘selling the library’, he wished to point out that the best form of 
advertisement was by tecommendation. For this reason then, they advertised within 
the organization that the library was a service to all employees of the group of com- 
panies. "They tackled quite a number of short-term problems relating to the work of 
the organization so that departmental managers could have their attention drawn to 
the benefits of the Department by their own staff. Furthermore, some of the techniques 
of the public library should not be despised by the specialist library. A simple display 
of the covers of new books and the type-written list of new periodicals, stc., and a list 
of the main investigations in hand could all easily be displayed on a simple notice 
board at the cost of no more than a few minutes of an office boy's time. All this did - 
help to make the user feel that be was welcomed 1n the library and that the function of 
the library was to serve him. This is extremely important. Even in a purely technical 
sesearch set-up, it 13 by no means a sine qua non that ell library users are familiar with 
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the enormous amount of help that a well-run library can give, and it is necessary 
tactfully to draw their attention to this. Mr. Spear felt very strongly that the whole 
arrangement of the library, its cataloguing, its classification, etc., should be designed 
80 that it was easy to use by those not necessarily familiar with library and mformation 
techniques. : 

Не was not happy with the term ‘specialist litrary’. In his own particular Researc! 
and Development Department, investigations could cover such wide ranges as washing 
machines to tank transporters, lavatory flushing cisterns to machine tools and nuts and 
bolts to agricultural equipment. He felt that most specialist libraries covered very 
much wider fields than their patticular branch of research might indicate. Ic merely 
depended on the amount of work done in the Cifferent fields of activities covered by 
the library in general For example, even such a specialized subject as aerodynamics 
did, ın point of fact, cover very many other fields of technology from machine tools 
and production engineering to the properties о? pure elements as well as from pure 
mathematics to operational research. All specialist libraries use common techniques 1n 
carrying out their investigaticns and their problems in management and presentation 
covered much common ground 

Though the person in charge of the library or information section should be on the 
same seniority level as any other section-head, it should be remembered that when an 
investigation is taking place, the inquirer must always have the ‘edge of responsibility’ 
over the information man, since it was the inquizer who had to take the responsibility 
as to whether the information was valid and as to whether it should be used, 
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PHOTO-COPYING AND DUPLICATING 
PROCESSES 


By Н. К. Verry, F.LB.P., A.R.P.S. 
Н.М. Treasury, Organizatron and Methods Division 


ET me first of all congratulate Aslib in bringing before its members 
these various photo-copying and duplicating processes. Book 
reviews and advertising literature serve a most useful purpose by intro- 
ducing the machines to our notice, and in keeping us aware of the progress 
made in this field. The capabilities of any machine or process can, 
however, only be fully appreciated by actual demonstration which 
enables us to compare their possibilities with our own requirements. 

One: of the great contributions to scientific management made by 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, the father of scientific management in the 
U.S.A., was the idea that there is always one best way to perform a given 
task. He recognized that the best way could only be determined when 
full consideration had been given to all the conditions under which the 
operations had to be made. 

This: conception allowed Taylor to appreciate a most important con- 
sideration, that the one best way to perform a given task was not neces- 
sarily the best way to perform another task. Thus, the best way to 
produce 10,000 copies of a book was not the best way to produce a 
single article from a scientific journal. 

This' conception 1s of vital importance. Each of the machines you will 
see demonstrated is suitable for a particular purpose, or a limited set of 
applications. The process which will be to you the most suitable and 
useful will depend on what you want to produce, one or a thousand 
copies. 

The choice of suitable apparatus is not always easy. The tremendous 
developments made in the post-war years have increased the difficulty in 
selecting the one process which is able to meet specific requirements. A 
few years ago, this selection was based on a simple code. A few copies 
were produced by the Photostat or reflex processes, since there was no 
alternative in the photo-copying field. Up to тоо copies the spirit duplica- 
tor was considered the ideal medium, and for quantities up to 2,000 
copies or more the stencil duplicator was eminently satisfactory. The 
offset litho process was reserved for longer runs or half-tones, ох where а 
paper with a writing surface was essential. 

Modern developments have disturbed this long-standing, simple 
viewpoint. The use of diazo papet as a document-copying medium has 


“considerably extended the economic limit possible by the document- 


copying processes. A recent examination indicated that from an accept- 
able original approximately fifty copies could be produced on diazo . 
paper, by one of the newer processes, before it became more economical 
to type and duplicate. 
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For use with the spirit duplicator, new masters have been introduced 
which considerably extend the possible limit attainable by these processes. 

At the other end of the scale, the introduction of the cheap paper plate 
for offset litho and the various chemicals for mixing with the ink have 
teduced both the initial cost and the long expensive ‘make-ready’ time, 
which previously made this process unsuitable for short runs. The 
introduction of cheap machines, requiring little operative skill, has 
. finally made offset into a simple duplicating process. 

It is inevitable that modern developments should have caused some 
overlapping between one process and another, but our long cherished 
dream of a perfect process, able to meet all our requirements with little 
cost, is still, and doubtless will remain, just wishful thinking. 

The post-war years have witnessed some interesting ‘developments in 
both photo-copying and duplicating methods. In the copying processes, 
the trend has been towards the creation of a translucent master and the 
production of a final copy by diazo. 

The first machine of this type was the Retocée, made by Van der 
Grinton, of Holland, and now introduced into this country by Ilford, Ltd., 
under the name of Azoflex. The unique feature of this process is its use 
of diazo materials for both foil and print. 

Later the Agfa Rapid, or Gevacopy type, was introduced. Using the 
reflex process, this method produced a negative which, when contacted 
with a transfer sheet, gave also a positive copy. The contact sheet could 
be on translucent material, thus providing a suitable master for use with 
diazo paper. 

The introduction of the auto-positive type of paper, giving a direct 
positive which can be used also as an intermediate master, made it 
possible to add to the growing list of available master diazo processes. 
As the auto-positive is silver halide, its use in the office was facilitated 
by the semi-dry development method. Being of low sensitivity, the need 
for a darkened room was also obviated. 

‘In contradiction to the many statements regarding the short life of 
diaZo material, it should be emphasized that these are greatly exaggerated. 
An examination made into the keeping qualities of this material indicated 
that, stored in a file, it would be readable for twenty to thirty years at 
least. The new types now being introduced are considerably improved, 
and the makers have been giving serious attention to the consideration 
of these factors. The previous use of diazo paper as a cheap copying 
medium for the drawing office has restficted the development of good 
quality material but, to meet the requirements of document-copying, 
greatly improved paper is now being introduced by most manufacturers 
of repute. It should, however, also be noted that, whilst the introduction 
of diazo has extended the economic limit of the photo-copying processes, 
it -does not allow them to compete with the duplicating methods, since 
they are normally designed for short ruas from originals alssady in an 
acceptable form. 

In the talks you are shortly to hear, you will be assisted in your choice 
of the process and the machine which will serve your purpose most 
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speedily and economically. To help you in this choice, may I offer these 
few essentials which you should always bear in mind ? 
(7). How many copies will you require ? 
(#) Is the original already in an acceptable form ? 
(ži) What size are your originals ? 
(ә) Do you require colour, or a writing surface, or a quality repro- 
duction ? 
(r) Do your originals contain half-tone illustrations ? 
(v?) Is speed important Р 
(v#) Is cost important ? 
I hope this very brief and inadequate introduction will assist you to 
make the selection according to your requirements. 


Following the introduction by the Chairman, Mr. Н. В. Verry, а series of talks 
with demonstrations were given by representatives of the following firms : 
| р; ( ЫМЫР, Ltd 
grap . 
Rew ire aed, Ltd. (Remflex) 
Kaye's Rotaprint Agency, Ltd. 
| OmlidCo, th Р 
Notes oa tie appes shown by each of these firms will be found in the section 
dealing with the ibition on pp. 334-5. 


AMERICAN INFORMATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By К. І. Corson, F.L.A. 
Reference Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries 


Shortened version 


HE sources of American information in Britain are both greater 

and less than what might reasonably be expected in a country which 
has a common language link with the United States. In the first place, it 
is surprising what a number of specifically American agencies are avail- 
able in Great Britain, and, in the second, it is astonishing what important 
sections of American information are either poorly represented or still 
unavailable here in spite of the efforts of many people from both countries 
during the present century. 

The American agencies can be divided into two sections : official and 
unofficial. The first comprises those services provided by the American 
Government for the use of the British, and also those which it provides for 
the use of its own diplomatic and consular officials, but which are also 
able to give some types of information to the British. Chief among tae 
former is the American Library, situate on the south side of Grosvenor 
Square not far from the American Embassy. This library, which was 
originally established in 1942 under the United States Office of War 
Information, and which operated until this year as an agency of the 
Department of State, has recently been rendered independent under a 
new body known as the United States Information Agency. It comprises 
a collection of some twenty thousand books, and current and bound 
files of some four hundred periodicals, in addition to a large number of 
maps and pamphlets and other fugitive material. There are also some two 
thousand recordings of American music and poetry and approximately 
four hundred scores of American music, The emphasis of the libra-y 
collection is on current American Government and non-government 
publications in aX subject fields, and there is a substantial collection of 
technical books, fiction with an American background, American history 
and children’s books. One of the points of special interest to librarians 
is this library’s fine collection of American bibliographies and indexes to 
American periodicals. 

This library is intended principally as a source of information сп 
America for the use of the British people, for officials and agencies, 
business, press, educational, scientific and cultural organizations who 
may wish to consult it, and it accepts personal, telephone and written 
enquiries free of charge. Books and pamphlets are lent freely. Copies of 
periodicals are only available for reference, but photostats of individual 
atticles are provided free, though, owing to the heavy demands on this 
service, there is usually a delay of approximately one week. The staff 
consists of trained American and British librarians. One feature of this 
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library service, which serves the whole of Britain, is that the Director 
can assist in the promotion of the exchange of publications between 
American private agencies and British agencies of all kinds. The Depart- 
ment of State’s Publications Procurement Officer, who is an attaché of 
the American Embassy, provides additional help in this direction, since 
he can assist in the promotion of the exchange of publications between 
American official agencies—such as the Bureau of Standards and other 
parts of the Department of Commerce, the Department of Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the three major Government libraries : the 
Library of Congress, the Department of Agriculture, and the Army 
Medical Library—and British agencies of all kinds. Lest, too, it should 
be thought that the provinces are somewhat neglected, it should be 
remembered that there are American consuls at Cardiff, Belfast, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Southampton, and that from these sources information on 
commercial subjects and on America in general can be freely obtained. 
Furthermore, a branch of the American Librery (approximately one-fifth 
the size) is maintained at 18 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, under the 
direction of a trained British librarian. 

Іо the American Embassy there is a number of specialist attachés, from 
some of whom information otherwise obtainable only with difficulty or 
пої at-all elsewhere is available. The widest source here is the library of 
the Commercial Attaché, which is well stocked with trade directories, 
yeat-books, guides, manuals, periodicals, and other sources of informa- 
tion on current industry and commerce in the United States, with special 
reference to marketing, imports and exports, and the regulations con- 
trolling these. There are also the Agricultural, Customs, Geographic? 
and Science Attachés, who are often able to help with information and 
Government publications—especially those unlisted items of the several 
agencies which are not issued by the United States Superintendent of 
Documents. 

The News Service of the United States Information Agency is worthy 
of special mention : this service, which operates at 5 Grosvenor Square, 
provides summaries of speeches and news items.of current interest, and 
its vast files of material covering the past four years or so is an ever- 
ready source of much valuable information on events and personalities, 
and acts as a welcome supplement to the meagre material available in 
reference works. This office maintains an open mailing list of these 
summaries of speeches and news items in various categories—Daily 
Wireless Bulletin, the U.S.A. in Review and Latour News (both fortnightly), 
and Special News Releases (which can be distinguished from the Bulletins 
by their red headlines) for the use of those organizations and individuals 
who are especially interested. 

The Office of Naval Research of the United States has representatives 
in the American Embassy who are specialists in the various sciences— 
biological, physical, psychological, etc. The United States Navy sponsors 
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a great deal of scientific research in American universities, and establishes 
contracts in these institutions for scientific investipation required by the 
Navy. The Office of Naval Research distributed over 18,0co documents 
during the past year to British and Continental scientists, private and 
official, these documents representing some of the research carried out 
under these contracts in America, Any person or organization requiring 
a copy of a specific scientific report prepated under this scheme should 
therefore apply direct to the Office of Naval Research at the American 
Embassy. No mailing list is maintained, distribution being decided in 
each individual case by the Office according to the needs of the applicants 
and the number of copies made available for Europe. 

To turn to the unofficial agencies : chief among the press sources of 
American information is the London office of the New York Times, 
which maintains a file of the New York edition of the Times from 1911 to 
date, the last ten years being on microfilm. In the same building (the 
Adelphi) the New York Herald-Tribune has a six-month file of its European 
edition for consultation. The American Chamber of Commerce in 
London is not a public service, but its publication—the dagl-American 
Year Book—is an invaluable source of information on the American and 
British agencies of most British and American commercial and industrial 
organizations. This is of great help, since information on special subjects 
may sometimes be forthcoming from the British offices of such large 
concerns as Monsanto Chemicals, General Motors, Du Pont de Nemours, 
McGraw-Hill, Remington Rand, and so on. 

The English-Speaking Union maintains the Walter Hines Page Memorial 
Library, which is a valuable source of information on cultural subjects, 
and is also the headquarters of Books Across the Sea, which for some 
years now has been regularly exchanging with its American opposite 
number committee representative British and American books which 
otherwise might not be available as soon, if at all, on this side of the 
Atlantic. These books are housed in the various branches of the West- 
minster Public Libraries where, apart from a small reference collection at 
the Seuth Audley Street branch, they have been incorporated in the general 
stock of those libraries. Mention should also be made of the Bureau of 
American Bibliography, established at the National Central Library in 
1938 by a generous grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, which con- 
tinues to serve as a source of information on American books and 
periodicals, 

Nor must the considerable stocks of American material in all types of 
British libraries be forgotten : American books are as much in evidence 
here as British books are on the shelves of libraries in the United States. 
Nevertheless, searchers for specific items frequently look in vain. The 
types of material which are conspicuously lacking are periodicals, 
government publications and telephone directories. Even in the case of 
quite well-known American periodicals—such as American Antiquity—it 
has sometimes proved quicker to write di-ect to the United States for a 
copy rather than continue a rather uncertain search for it in this country. 
Similarly with United States Government publications: even the 
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depository libraries (Le. the British Museum, the London School of 
Economics, and the National Library of Ireland) are only receiving a 
fraction! of the total output from the Superintendent of Documents in 
Washington and vety few of the documents issued independently by 
United States Government agencies. And there are some difficulties and 
delays reported concerning the purchase of American documents through 
H.M.S.O. Finally, there is, no complete set of American telephone 
directories 1n this country. Good representative collections are main- 
tained at the American Library, the Office of the Commercial Attaché, 
the American Chamber of Commerce, Westminster Central Reference 
Library, and most of the great provincial public reference libraries, but 
most of the new industrial and residential areas developing outside the 
great cities in America are not covered. The present position is that 
American information in this country is good but could be vastly im- 
proved by planning and co-operation along the lines of subject specializa- 
tion. 


1A glance at any issue of the Monthly Catalogue of United States Government 
Publications will show that the percentage of depository items when calculated against 
the total number of publications issued is remarkably small. In July, 1953, only 19 of 
the 199 documents and reports of the House of Representatives were declared deposi- 
tory items | : 
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LIBRARY BULLETINS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
LIBRARIES 


By WALTER A. Souruern, B.A., M.A.L.S. 
Librarian, Abbott Laboratories, Waukegan, Illinois 


Shortened version 


HE regular issuance of a library bulletin is one of the most important 
services offered by the American industrial library, for it is an 
excellent means of quickly disseminating newly published information. 
Library bulletins are as varied 1n form and style as there are libraries 
which issue them. In general, there are three types of library bulletins : 


(1) The index bulletin. Titles of significant articles in periodicals are 
listed and arranged by broad subject. Occasionally an annotation may 
be included when the title of the article is misleading, or when an im- 
portant point in the article should be brought out. The library bulletin, 
Periodical Index, issued by the Abbott Laboratories Library, is an example 
of this simple, yet effective, type of bulletin. 

(2) The abstract bulletin. All articles carry abstracts, and, 1n many 
cases, the abstracts may be one hundred or more words in length. The 
library bulletins issued by the Lilly Research Laboratories, the American 
Can Company and the Corn Products Refining Company are excellent 
examples of the abstract bulletin. 

(3) The title-page index. "Title pages of periodicals received are 
reproduced by photostat or other photographic means and a sufficient 
number of copies made to distribute to all interested persons. The title 
pages from all periodicals are then assembled with a distinctive cover and 
distributed. The Lederle Laboratories and the Upjohn Company both 
issue bulletins of this type, which is still not widely used in American 
industrial libraries. This type of bulletin has much merit. It is certainly 
the speediest type of bulletin to produce. In addition, the coverage of 
the bulletin 1s comprehensive, which most bulletins are not. There are, 
however, drawbacks to this type of bulletin. There is no subject index 
to the bulletin, unless one considers the periodical titles to be a guide to 
the subject. Periodicals generally carry sections headed Notes, Corre- 
spondence, or Abstracts. If no other information appears, theseitems may 
well be lost in the bulletin, as are many other articles whose titles give no 
indication of the contents of them. The most serious drawback to the 
title-page bulletin is that no permanent card index to the literature is 
produced as a by-product of the library bulletin. If an industrial 
library 1s to give effective service it is almost imperative that the library 
should index the current literature to supplement the ad indexing 
and abstracting services such as Brological Abstracts. 

Lederle Laboratories issues its library bulletin each morning. It would 
be difficult to better this service. In these days of cost consciousness it is 
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likely that the title-page bulletin will become increasingly popular, and 
when publishers issue multiple copies of title pages at the time the 
periodical is published, the biggest step in the production of the title-page 
bulletin will be eliminated. 

‘There are a number of abstract bulletins being produced in the United 
States to-day which are the co-operative efforts of American industrial 
libraries. Two bulletins are issued by American industrial pharmaceutical 
libraries. Unlisted Drugs is а monthly index of pharmaceutical specialities, 
along with complete information on them, which have not yet appeared 
in the standard lists of drug preparations. The Cornip List is a monthly 
list of non-serial publications ‘issued by pharmaceutical and chemical 
companies in the United States. The Metals Review, issued by the American 
Society for Metals, and Corrosion Abstracts, issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Corrosion Engineers, are both based on abstracts prepared and 
supplied by tndustrial libraries. 

The American Petroleum Institute Abstracting Service expects to 
begin operation by 1st January, 1954. The service 1s the result of some 
five years of study and planning by research management and industrial 
librarians. 

The A.P.l. approved a sum of $50,000 in the fall of 1952 for the 
establishment of the service. The money now has been raised from the 
industry, a manager has been hired, and the service is being organized. 
It will operate with its own staff of translators, abstractors, clerical help, 
etc. It will be co-operative only 1n the sense that costs will be shared 
among the subscribing companies. The initial subscription rate has 
been set at $3,000, based on a loose estimate of twenty participating 
companies. 

Initially the service will cover only mater-al of interest to the refining 
field of the industry, though it will probably be broadened later to include 
production, marketing, transportation, etc. The service will begin by 
attempting to provide ‘basic’ coverage only, by covering some roo 
journals of interest to the refining field. A weekly abstract bulletin will 
be published with the abstracts grouped under broad subject headings. 

Provision has been made to furnish the participating companies with 
the means of producing ‘search cards’ from the abstracts. The bulletin 
will be produced by off-set and duplicate cheap paper masters will be 
furnished libraries, from which they can run cards. 


Discussion 

The Chairman, Mr. Jonn L. Noran (Director of Library Services, American Library, 
London), threw open the meeting for members to ask questions or make any points 
that they wished to raise. 

Dr. BowszR said that he had been asked by Mr. Wilson to bring up the matter which 
had been raised 1n a letter by Miss Jacobs, who had now left for the United States. 
Miss Jacobs had complained of the fact that certain U.S. technical periodicals had 
widely differing subscription rates for subscribers in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom, and journals whose subscriptions ranged from $2 to $5 in the United 
States cost Between $15 and $25 in the United Kingdom. In almost all cases, the 
journals concerned were published by McGraw-Hill. Miss Jacobs thought that this 
might be a suitable question for Аз to take up, especially as McGraw-Hill had 
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announced that they were sending their representatives tc England shortly to straighten 
out any little details in their services which might not be quite satisfactory. 

Dr. Bonser had checked, with the help of Mr. Pledge, of the Science Library, and 
the facts were as Miss Jacobs had stated them , the only difference was that in some 
cases it was possible to subscribe to a journal for three years at the rate of two. He; 
therefore, decided to move tbe following resolution : 


The members of Aslib assembled at their Annual Conference, 1953, (7) deplore 
the extreme discrepancy between the prices charged for McGraw-Hill periodicals in 
the United States of America and in the United Kingdom ; (i) heartily support any 
measures taken by H.M.S.O. to secure a reduction ш their cost to customers in the 
United Kingdom ; and (is) ask Aslib Council to take independent action for the 
same purpose. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. Е. Үкнзсомвь (Northern Polytechnic and 
National College of Rubber Technology) and was agreed to without opposition. 

·  Proressor К. S. Hurrow recalled that at an Aslib meeting held in 1941 їп honour 
of Mr. Archibald MacLeish, who was then Librarian of Congress, it had been suggested 
that he should try to devise some scheme to enable British librarians to purchase 
American Government publications over the counter in London, corresponding to the 
British Library of Information established їз New York in 1920. Following this 
meeting, the American Library had been set up, but the original problem remained 
unsolved. Later H.M.S.O. took over the responsibility for American Government 
publications in this country, but the stocks they held were meagre, and it was usually 
necessary to order a publication and wait for it to be sent from America. Could some- 
thing be done to enable H.M.S.O. to give a better service Р 

Another indication of our needs arose from a visit in 1948 of the Managing Director 
of McGraw-Hill, at which he had issued a list of the 205 most important American 
technical and commercial jourrals. Professor Hutton had made a check to see how 
fat these periodicals were available in leading public libraries in the U.K. and this had 
shown that outside London they were very poorly represented ; for example, there 
were only three technical and commercial U.S.A. periodicals in the Liverpool Public 
Library despite the great importance of Liverpool in American trade. 

Mr. Noran replied that the position with regard to periodicals had improved 
recently. The question of Government publications was more difficult. He and 
Dr. Picon would consult with the Director and also with che Library Association to 
see what could be done to improve the position. 

Ма, Н. Frerrac (British Boor, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Association) drew 
the attention of members to the advantages of having a deposit account with the 
Superintendent of Documents ; one merely obtained, from a sufficiently large Post 
Office, an international money otder for the amount required (1n bis case it was £3), 
and sent it direct to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, and then one could order U.S. Government publications and 
receive them without delay. The process of obtaining the international money order 
involved filling up a form demanding the exact purpose of the remittance ; however, 
a statement that tt was required to pay for scientific and technical literature items of 
small value individually was accepted. 

Mr. J. E. І. FARRADANE (Tate & Lyle, Ltd.) asked if the American Library could 
give any help in obtaining technical publicity literature from American firms. In a 
number of cases when he had written for such literature which he had seen mentioned 
in the technical Press, he had received no reply from the American manufacturer, 
presumably because they thought there was no chance of making any sale. 

Mr. Noran replied that it might be possible for the American Library to give help 
1n cases of this sort and that he would be glad to try. 
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ACQUISITION OF REPORTS 


By A. Н. Hornowax 
Ministry of Supply, Т.Р.А.з 


Aeronautics Group: Symposium on ‘Handling report material’, No. 1 


Introduction 


NFORMATION, to be of any practical use, must get into the hands of 

the people who want it, and if all information were openly published ' 
the question of getting it into those hands would be a matter solely for 
the owner of the hands. In fact a considereble proportion of existing 
information is not published, and the acquisition of this proportion is a 
matter of co-operation between the holder and the user. 

Some information is in the hands of one single person, and unless he 
takes steps tc disseminate it, it is likely to die with him as the methods of 
solution of a number of problems died with some eighteenth-century 
mathematiciens. At one stage forward the holder may communicate his 
information эу private letter to his personal friends, and it is very difficult 
to break into this ‘old boy network’ even when its existence is known. 
The present problem, however, arises when a limited number of copies 
of the information have been produced in the form of a report, and these 
coptes have been sent to the people who are known to have a need for 
their contents. 

If you are one of these people, there is ooviously no problem, as the 
report comes to you without any action on your part. If, on the other 
hand, you are not, then you must first learn of the existence of the report 
and then se: about procuring a copy, unless you have access to a bureau 
of some sort which will do both jobs for you at once. 


Learning of the existence of reports 

There are two ways of learning of the existence of a report : the easy 
one in which you ask what reports there ate on a subject, or by an author, 
or from a source, and the more usual one in which you find this informa- 
tion for yourself. In the easy way you only need to know who to ask, 
and the answer is somebody who maintains indexes and will tell you what 
you want to know. This second condition is necessary because there are 
restrictions on the circulation of many papers which may prevent you 
from receiving the report you want, and if you cannot have the report 
there is little satisfaction in knowing that it exists or who has a copy. 
These restzictions are not only those which arise from security gradings, 
but also cther restrictions applied by the agency which produced the 
report as a condition of its release to those who receive copies. When you 
enquire akout a report, therefore, it is wise to say why you want it, and 
to give that reason in some detail, because the higher the security grading 
or the greater the restrictions applied to the report, the more detailed and 
convincing must be your ‘need to know’ before you get it. 
523 
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There are of course other ways of learning of the existence of a report. 
Most reports contain bibliographies which include the relevant papers 
consulted by the authors and once you have made a start on the report 
literature on a subject you will rapidly accumulate a collection of refer- 
ences by this means. "There are also a number of subject bibliographies, 
either in the form of card indexes or as written lists ; these are most 
useful if you can get to see them, but be cautious with them, particularly 
about dates. A written list cannot include anything issued after it was 
compiled and card indexes are not always maintained, particularly if the 
indexer’s interest or job changes. Another way is the word of mouth 
information that ‘someone at such a place wrote a report on that subject 
about three years ago’. This sounds at first to be just what you want and 
all that remains is to ask an information bureau to identify the report and 
get you a copy : the information bureau after a period of sweat and tears 
may have to tell you that the fact is that there is a section in a report five 
years old on another subject which appears to be what you have in mind, 
so when you receive any oral information, extract as much data as you 
can while you have the opportunity, and check whatever you can possibly 
check. The last method that need be mentioned here is the scanning of 
issue lists and accession lists ; some sources prepare and issue lists of all 
the reports they produce, and it is always possible to ask for such lists ; 
however, when they exist they may well not be available to all enquirers, 
so it is well to keep in mind the usefulness of the kabit of saying why you 
want anything you ask for. Most libraries and information bureaux 
prepare accession lists, and they are supplied to those who have sufficient 
need for them. 


Selection of reports 


When you have studied the lists of reports which exist on the subject 
you are concerned with, you may find that there are only one or two to 
be had, but you may also find that there are hundreds, although you only 
have need or time to consult a few ; it then becomes necessary to do some 
selecting. 

One obvious basis for selection is quality, but this is the most difficult 
to assess without the actual document. Abstracts are nearly always silent 
on the point and in any case an assessment from one point of view may 
be quite invalid from another, so that other criteria must normally be 
used. One of the best is the content of relevant information, and here 
you may have a good deal of help. Index cards and some lists give 
bibliographic data and abstracts will tell you the main topics dealt with, 
so that if you want to know, say, why most tortoiseshell cats are females 
you will at least be able to select some sources which have several pages 
on sex-linked characteristics and to eliminate several of them which deal 
only with poultry. Abstracts will also enable you to avoid papers which 
are confined to airy generalizations if what you want is down-to-earth 
detail. Authors, too, give an indication of the probable value, of reports. 
Some are known to be experts on particular subjects and in their own 
fields their work may be regarded as authoritative. 
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So far you may still have an inconveniently large number of reports to 
choose from and need other criteria to thin down the field. In such a case 
it is a good idea to consider how easy it is going to be to obtain the 
various papers It is small comfort to know that a report contains the 
very information you need if you must have it to-morrow and the only 
copies are in America, or if the report is classified ‘Secret’ (which it 
may be although your information has no security value), and you cannot 
establish your claim to a security classified report. Consequently it is as 
well to start w.th those papers you are confidert will be procurable. Age 
is a point which has already been mentioned : you will find no mention 
of an effect in a paper issued the day before it was discovered, but many 
old reports deal with fundamental issues which have since been neglected 
because they are (often wrongly) supposed to be irrelevant or universally 
familiar. Again you should consider whether there is likely to be a copy 
of a report, say, five years old still available. 

One thing to remember is possible bias. A society for promoting the 
use of helicopters is likely to be very coy about the noise they make, but 
many organizations do issue reports which deal objectively with all 
topics, favourable or unfavourable to their ob ects. 


Acquisition 

When you snow that a report exists and have decided that it is the one 
you want you are well on the way to obtaining a copy, provided that you 
know who tc ask for it. This proviso is an important one, particularly 
since many о? the sources of knowledge of the report’s existence do not 
give this necessary clue, and the running to earth of a report whose title, 
author and date of issue are known may still эе a difficult job. 

If you know the laboratory at which your report was written, this may 
still not be the right answer as there is often, as in the Ministry of Supply, 
a central agency which is the only source of some reports and a useful 
source of many more. If you keep a record of reports which you do not 
hold but which look as if they may be useful, do not forget where to 
obtain them if this information is available, and do not neglect any 
opportunity of finding it if you do not already have it. 

When you learn of a report from an accession list, you should not 
always suppose that the agency which produced the list is the best one to 
ask for the report. The first thing, of course, is to study and follow the 
instructions which probably appear in the list ; if services are restricted 
to members of the producing agency and ycu are not one of them, then 
obviously you must look elsewhere. If you are a member do not forget 
to comply with the conditions : give the fullest particulars of what you 
want, do nct be too proud to say why you want it or where you saw a 
reference to it, and do not ask for a copy to keep if the list says it is only 
available on loan. . 

Of course you may be able to go to a bureau and ask for any reports 
they have ca a particular subject. Once again do not forget to say why 
you want the information and to specify it as accurately as possible. To 
_ return to the example already used, do not ask for everything about cats 
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if what you really want is to know why most tortoiseshell cats are females 
—if you do, you will not only give the bureau a lot of unnecessary trouble 
and obtain a small mountain of irrelevant information, but you will very 
likely find that you have not got the crucial piece of information, because 
it is to be found in papers on genetics. 

Another point to remember in asking for reports which you discover 
in accession lists is to give the agency you ate honouring with your 
request all relevant information. If the list gives an accession number or 
some other private means of identification, quote it—it is the easiest means 
of identification for that particular agency, but do not stop there : you 
may have copied a figure wrongly or some other trifling error may 
produce some utterly irrelevant report. The people who deal with your 
request can easily enough ignore what they do not need, but they cannot 
read your thoughts or supply details they have not been given. 

In general, if you value your good name, do not ask several people 
simultaneously for the same report. There may of course be circumstances 
which force you to do so, and in this case tell each of them what you are 
doing. 

For those reports which are priced do not forget to send the cost or to 
include postage, and be sure that your remittance is payable to the correct 
person or agency and is in the right form. 

When you have got your report be careful to acknowledge receiving 
it if you are asked to do so and to remember any conditions that are 
laid down—if it is restricted to certain people let everyone who sees it 
be sure of the fact ; if it is to be returned by а szated date, take steps to 
see that you will be able to do so, or if for any reason you need an extension 
of the date, say so and why you think it necessary, When you do return 
a document, too, let it be securely packed, sent to the right address, and 
see that it is accompanied by a paper saying who you are, what is in the 
parcel and quoting a reference your correspondent will recognize, This 
not only enables the lender to keep his records clear and so may save you 
from being involved in a dispute about the return of the documents, but 
is also a great help if a parcel comes to pieces in the post—an unfortunately 
frequent occurrence. 

As a last word I should like to quote Eugene Jackson of N.A.C.A. : 


*Another principle to bear in mind 1s that your agency does not exist 
so that you can acquire documents, but rather yoar acquisitions activity 
exists to acquire documents for your research organization.’ 


Some sources of reports 


It is probably presumptuous to mention any agencies as being useful 
sources of reports, as many more must be left out than can be included, 
and the great majority of them are specialized to a greater or lesser 
degree, but if sore of these notes are of use to one or two readers, then 
some good will be done. 


Н.М.5.0. The Stationery Office issue an enormous range of reports, 
and itis wise never to forget them. They stock papers by some other 
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organizations (such as UNESCO) and will obtain others if asked, 
though the procedure may prove to be cumbrous. A monthly list is 
produced of all their issues, and is supplemented by others, including 
„а daily list. 

The American equivalent of H.M.S.O. is the Government Printing 
Office, which publishes a monthly catalogue of issues (annual sub- 
scriptions $3). Not all the papers it lists are available to anyone : 
some are only printed for official use and otkers are distributed at the 
discretion of the issuing office, but all priced documents can be obtained. 

One of the useful American sources is the Office of Technical Services 
of the Department of Commerce, which issues bibliographies of 
technical reports of which it is prepared to sell reproductions. The 
subscription to the Bibliographies is $5 and they list (and give abstracts 
of) reports on all subjects from all sources collected under broad 
subject headings ; as reproductions are offered to all comers the reports 
of course contain no security classified information. Their material is 
available from D.S.I.R. (TIDU). 


Ministry of Supply. The largest organization in this country for 
research and development work is the Ministry of Supply. Unfor- 
tunately for the seeker of information its work is intended primarily for 
the supply of the armed forces of the Crown and the Ministry is there- 
fore not anxious to inform potential enemies of the results of that 
work, so that most of the reports are available only to those who are 
working for the Ministry or have some other legitimate cause to receive 
them. However, whatever can be made available is released and there 
are two Bureaux to which you can apply : the Central Radio Bureau 
on electronic subjects and the Technical Information Bureau on others 
(apart from Atomic Energy). Both these are at First Avenue House, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and 1f you are writirg to them be quite explicit 
as to what you want and remember to say why you want it (and why 
you should have it). 

Atomic Energy. For obvious reasons very тех of the reports produced 
at Harwell can be released, but some of them are available, and are 
sold by H.M.S.O. (see their lists for details). There are also a number of 
reports released by the American Atomic Energy Commission, and for 
these the best places to apply are the Sheffield Public Library and 
D.S.LR. (TIDU). 


D.S.LR. The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research exists 
to sponsor research and development wo1k and to see that the results 
are published. It maintains in its Technical Information and Documents 
Unit the nearest British equivalent to the American Office of Technical 
Services, and can supply copies of their reports and of some other 
American issues. TIDU also holds BIOS and similar reports on Ger- 
man industry and many others. It issues the Bibliography of Industrial 
Drying (275. 6d.) and the Chemical Index (Microfilm, то guineas) and 
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organizes a co-operative scheme for technical translations from 
Russian. 

There is a free loan service for most of its material and photo-copies 
can be supplied at 1s. per page full size and 3d. per page microfilm. 
Visitors are welcomed at Cunard Building, 15 Regent Street, S.W.1. 


Conclusion 

The acquisition of reports, like any other part of the business of the 
librarian or information officer, 15 difficult or easy very much as the , 
individual makes it. The wise man will go about his business systematic- 
ally and will always try to make it easy for his sources of information to 
deal with his requests ; he will keep notes of the peculiarities and rules 
of his sources and will play up to them ; he will make his requests 
reasonable. He will then find that he obtains a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of what he asks for and that his correspondents will go out of 
their way to help him. 

The author wishes to thank the Chief Scientist, Ministry of Supply, 
for permission to publish this paper. 
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ACCESSIONING AND CATALOGUING OF REPORTS 


By A. R. CAMERON 
A, V. Roe € Co., Lid, 


Aeronautics Group: Symposium on ‘Handling report material’, No. 2 


Introduction 

HERE is in my library a report with a most engaging ticle—On the 

nature and conditioning of least work equations in structures. 1 must add 
that I am far from being sure what it is all about, but anything on the 
nature of least work is attractive, and particularly so in the documentation 
of reports. Aeronautical libraries are mostly small, with staffs varying 
possibly from one to three, and the handling of reports is only one of 
their functions. Moreover the number of requests for reports may be 
small when compared with other enquiries. On this basis there is no 
doubt whatever that the time and effort spent in organizing this material 
is quite out of proportion. 

Clearly then the methods of dealing with reports must be as simple 
as can be devised. In two respects the aeronautical librarian’s lot is 
greatly eased and may even be thought to be enviable. I think it is safe 
to say that aircraft manufacturers are contractors to the government, and 
while this involves them 1n a jungle of regulations (which the librarian 
may have to maintain) it does ensure a beneficial and copious supply of 
technical information relevant to the work in hand. (Late- on in this 
paper I shall give some rough figures relating to this point. The other 
piece of good fortune is the index cards enclosed with many of these 
reports. 

Before we get immersed in the problems of accessioning and 
cataloguing Í think it is necessary to define the purpose of the work 
involved. То my mind this has been done quite admirably by ‘Clover 
Hill writing on filing of reports in the Aeronautical Group News Letter (1). 
He makes five points to which I add two. 

His are : 

(а) What reports are there in the library on a certain subject ? 

(P) What reports are there in the library by a certain author 2 

(c) What reports are there in the library issued by a certain organization 
or a particular series ? 

(d) Has the library a certain report bearing a particular reference 
number ? 

(е) The vaguest request of all when nothing is known except that, for 
instance, the enquirer remembered seeing it about two years ago, 
but cannot recollect exact subject or anything else. 

My two points are : 

(f) What's the security grading of a certain report ? 
and 


(£) What is the history of the report—i.e., who has seen it ? 
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Accessioning 


There is nothing, it will be noticed, about those statistics so beloved of 
issuers of questionnaires. Do we really need to know the number of 
reports received each year ? This is a question which will have to be 
answered by each individual librarian, remembering that statistics are 
utilitarian—the basis of action : they are not aesthetic objects of contem- 
plation. What I am now discussing is, of course, the accession register. 
Do we need it ? The point is controversial. On that very ground we 
could say quite brusquely that it is not essential. But accession registers, 
like the poor, are not so easily disposed of. They pop up in unexpected 
forms so that we may not always recognize them when we see them. 

If we are to answer point (4) ‘Has the library a certain report bearing 
a particular source reference number ?' we shall have to compile lists of 
reports in series. It will be prudent to record in these lists the date of 
receipt of each report. Point (v) "What reports are there 1n the library 
issued by a particular organization or a particular series ?' has now also 
been answeted. Whether we make these records in a book or on cards 
the result is something very like an accession register. The question 
whether we are to make -hese records in some sort of books or on cards 
has quite suddenly become a pressing one. I shall later argue on behalf 
of books for which I think there is now a very strong case. 

A minor but possibly troublesome matter remains. It 1s a general 
characteristic of reports tkat they are issued in series. There are, however, 
seeming exceptions—the waifs and strays. These odd reports, which 
everyone collects, appear not to belong to any series or, at any rate, not 
to any series one is likely to acquire. Samples of these are the reports of 
other firms. These are best dealt with by giving them accession numbezs 
and recording the issuing body in the author index. 


Bulletins \ 


It may seem odd to mention bulletins at this stage but there are sound 
reasons for doing so. It has already been mentioned that the Ministry 
keeps its contractors supplied with selected data. Much of this is on 
short term loan. Other reports may contain information on current 
problems. Technicians, therefore, must be told about all these reports 
as soon as possible. It 1s here of course that ‘security’ raises its ugly 
head and introduces complications. An Aslib conference is not a suitable 
place at which to discuss security. I will just say that note is taken of the 
security grading of documents and their treatment is accordingly varied. 
This is point (f) to which I do not propose to return. 

If the bulletins can cortain summaries of the reports so much the 
better. I believe it is worth while to make great efforts to achieve this. 
If at all possible, the reports in the bulletin should be bibliographically 
classified however roughly. This assists in their classification should they 
not be in the library. In other words classification can be tackled as 
opportunity permits. 
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The author index 

The author index presents little mental difficulty. The entries should 
be as complete as possible and should include all authors where there is 
multiple autborship. Christian names should be in full when known. 
Issuing bodies are authors in the library sense. This is point (b). 


Classification 

This is the attempt to answer point (c) ‘What reports are there in the 
library оп a certain subject 2 

It is usually assumed that there are two contending systems—the 
U.D.C. and the NACA.* Both are in such a state of upheaval that it is 
almost impossible to assess their merits. However, Eugene B. Jackson (2) 
has produced some figures which show that the NACA system requires 
about half as many digits as U.D.C. Bearing in mind our principle of 
least work the NACA on this score is undoubtedly preferable. R. C. 
Wright (3) has stated that the Royal Aircrzft Establishmeat has been 
issuing its own (UDC) cards since the end of 1952 and in the case of 
Aerodynamics Department reports NACA numbers have appeared as 
well. My general impression (there is not sufficient statistical evidence 
yet) is that these have needed fewer NACA headings than U.D.C. 

I do not regard this as being by any mezns conclusive, yet I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without quotiag from an article entitled 
‘Indexing of Aerodynamic Data. Visit to N.L.L. Holland’ (4) which 
appeared in the Group News Letter. 

‘A member of the scientific staff’, it says, ‘was actually discovered 
using the subject index—Central Classification of Aeronautical Literature. 
This system was started at the end of the war by the Dutch, who found 
they could not make the U.D.C. workable.’ So far as I know this remark- 
able statement has not caused any comment whatever. 

I would criticize both systems on account of their use of numbers. 
Iam in favour of a letter system. At one time index cards were written 
by hand and a number system presented no special difficulties—rather the 
reverse. But now that index cards are being typed the situation is quite 
different. A trained typist is very little, if any, better than a one-finger 
tapper on the numerical keys. The result is that these numerical systems 
make excessive demands on concentration and slow down production 
for the skill of the typist ıs not used. With the letter code a further 
advantage is that groups of letters tend їс form monosyllabic ‘words’ 
which quickly become associated with Specie ideas and are thus an 
additional guard against errors. 

Assumirg that the U.D.C. is retained the code might Бе: 

012345675989 
а Ь е Ё р 1 1 ош о у 
533.6.011.6 would become iff.Labb.1 
629.13 5.24 53 35 ley.bf.eg 
This would enable shelf filing to continue in the present order. 


* National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, U.S.A. 
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Of course there is no necessary reason why we should confine ourselves 
to ten letters. The NACA (1952) (2) has twelve main sections. The 
use of a single letter for the last three sections, 10, 11 and 12, would at 
once be clearer and save one symbol. 

That hybrid, a mixed figure and letter code, surely the ultimate horror, 
must be resisted at all costs. 


The remaining points 
I have now attempted to answer all the points except (е) and (g). 

(e) “The vaguest request of all? This is largely a psychological problem, 
so no doubt there is a system which can be applied. What this system 
is I do not know, but I do know that the correct answer is quite 
frequently found. Some knowledge of the enquirer and the contents 
of the library are obvious prerequisites. 

(в) ‘History of the report.'—1 find it very useful to keep a record of 
borrowers of each report. In the case of a report received on loan 
someone who has seer. it may be able to assess its value for a pro- 
spective borrower. Is it worth borrowing again ? Has a report 
which may be of special interest to a certain person been sent to him ? 
One wants to know this oneself and so sometimes does high authority. 


Are we wasting our time ? 


I have made a quick survey of the loan records of some hundreds of 
reports. As I have said earlier the Ministry send us selected reports. 
"These are in the main unpublished and confidential documents. ‘They are 
of many kinds, from several sources and very varied in quantity, but I 
am lumping them all together. This makes the figures less accurate than 
they might be but one does not wish to attract the attention of M.L5. 
The figures for some published reports to which we subscribe are given 
in greater detail. For the purpose of this paragraph they are the more 
interesting since index cards are not enclosed with them. 

On, looking through the records of 500 British reports (Aeronautical 
Research Council Reports and Memoranda vulgarly known as R. & Ms.) 
and dividing them into lots of тоо I find that the percentage of reports 
borrowed at least once 1s : 

Ist тоо — 64% 

and 100 — 50% 

3td тоо — 44% 

4th 100 — 45% 

sth 100 — 37% 
Similarly with 300 American NACA reports the results are : 

ist 100 — 39% 

and 100 — 33% 

3:24 roo — 25% Б 

42% of all these reports have been borrowed. 
Two thoughts strike out at once if these figures have any meaning. 
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They are the appalling and increasing waste of time and energy involved 
in the documentation of these reports. Of course if one were to take into 
account the number of times reports have been borrowed the value of 
these series would be seen to be much enhanced, but that is another 
matter. In the case of the NACA reports the waste of time and energy 
seems particularly regrettable since they are classified at source. It is 
merely that this information is not published. 

For the reasons already stated the figures for unpublished documents 
cannot be considered very reliable. However, 300 records examined show 
that 214 of these have been borrowed, which is a percentage of 71. As 
many of these reports carry index cards the central cataloguers may 
therefore feel encouraged to continue the goed work. 

A good many conclusions may be drawn fom these figures. I would 
say that they show the desirability for extencing the central indexing to 
published material, The small percentage used by any one purchaser 
does not of course reflect in any way on the quality of the reports but 
merely indicates the limits of the interests of that particular purchaser. 


Books or cards 


I come at last to the medium of recording. Shall we have loose-leaf 
books or cards ? I have suggested that there is a strong case for books. 
‘Clover Hill (1) in the article on filing from which I have previously 
quoted, says he uses a T'win-lock loose-leaf binder of foolscap size for 
his numerical lists of reports, asserting that ‘20-25 reports can be listed 
on each page, and (that) they are very much quicker to consult than 
cards." 

It is unfortunate that in advocating books I have to forgo the support 
of this powerful ally and seriously qualify though not quite demolish his 
case. There are few series of reports of which the library will have a 
complete run. Reports are not received in numerical order and it is not 
uncommon for them to have addenda with the suffix ‘a’, ‘b’, etc, 
after the number. One very important series of reports is numbered by a 
date code. It is therefore quite impossible to tell whether one has, or has 
not, a consecutive series. 

І am very sorry about this for the advartage claimed by ‘Clover Hill’ 
is very real, but its application is limited. 

The real case for some sort of loose-leaf book arises from the inclusion 
of summaries on the index cards. This extra matter has created difficulties. 
There is the difficulty of legibility and the difficulty of layout and our 
card indexes begin to resemble Falstaff’s army with classification and 
report numbers almost where you will. But I have never met a technician 

"who did not welcome these summaries. It would be a retrograde step to 
omit them or unduly to curtail them. Yet there are not wanting librarians, 
who ought to know better, who are clamouring for less information on 
the cards so that they can be locked. No one, I suggest, but a librarian 
could coneeive such an intolerable obstacle with which to obstruct 
reading. But if we do not have locked cards let us take warning from the 
dreadful fate which overtook the lamented M. Fulgence Tapir, who was 
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completely immersed in his index cards. ‘Suddenly a terrible spurt of 
index cards arose and eaveloped him in a gigantic whirlpool. During 
the space of a second I could see in the gulf the shining skull and little fat 
hands . . . then it closed up and the deluge kept on pouring over what was 
silence and immobility.’ (5). 

So it’s books. One report per page, with spacious layout and adequate 
summary, on both sides of the page if necessary. 

We have been warned | 
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FILING AND STORAGE OF REPORTS 


By P. S. Wazems, A.L.A. 
Brittsb European Airwars 


Aeronautics Group: Symposium on ‘Handling report material’, No. 3 


N introducing this paper I am assuming that you appreciate what a 

report is, the sources and acquisition thereof and also that you under- 
stand there are no short cuts in dealing with the problems raised. The 
ptevious speakers will have ‘put you wise’ on these points. Therefore 
this paper is probably the easiest of the four. This 1s because we need 
discuss only ways and means of having our material available so that it 
can be put into our readers’ hands with as little difficulty, quickly and as 
completely as possible. Incidentally the conclusions at which I arrive are 
based on my own experience with the methods used at the B.E.A, Head 
Office library. 

If we ag-ee at the start that libraries are to provide material for their 
users, then that material should be so arranged that the service can be 
prompt and effective. Readers require reports ; the date of publication, 
size, title, author or name of the issuing organization are often of only 
secondary importance. 

If for instance you are asked for a report on the trials of certain equip- 
ment for diamond-cutting, the mere fact that X. Y. Smith has had a 
foolscap report issued by the I.D.B. Corporation during January, 1953, 
numbered R. 12345 is incidental, providing that the content of the report 
meets the need of your enquirer. The cortent of the report is the main 
consideration, and that should govern its filing and storage. Therefore 
the stock of the library should be arrangzd in systematic order. Some 
librarians arrange their journals in classified order, why cannot we 
classify reports and arrange them side by side with other material that 
deals witk. the same subject ? If the needs of the library's users are not of 
prime importance then reports can be filed by any method. Even іп a 
library that allowed no direct access to the shelves the subject arrangement 
of its stock would be the logical method. 

Let us consider some possible methods of arrangement : 

SIZE : this method might save some space. But the librarian in 
answering a subject enquiry would have a great deal of bother in collecting 
material for his reader. Also against this expediency (it is hardly a 
‘method’) the librarian must insist on obtaining enough space for his 
stock and its growth. 

STOCK NUMBER : or Áccession Number, this amounts to filing by 
time, shelf-space would be needed only at one end of the sequence. Also 
an accession number might be simpler to use than either a class mark or 
the report series number. Against this the user cannot go straight to the 
shelves for his material but must first consult a catalogue, for material on 
a subject would be spread around the library. 
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Accession number filing would simply mean that the latest additions 
were either nearest to the door or farthest away from 1t. This strongly 
reminds me of the arrangement in early religious houses where the 
orthodox books were on the right, and the unorthodox ones (bound in. 
black, the colour of the damned !) were on the left. 


CHRONOLOGICAL : this method raises its own problems. Does 
one file by date of publication, or date of authorship ? And it still does 
not help with answering the subject request. 


AUTHOR : this method also scatters subject material around the 
library. Besides which, corporate authorship creates cataloguing diffi- 
culties. Why transfer those problems to the shelves ? 


GEOGRAPHICAL : tkis method also does not help with a subject 
request. 


SERIES : keeping repozts in their series order is much favoured. It 
is in effect a refinement of a geographical arrangement. A complete run 
of series may look impressive, but there 1s no advantage where you have 
but one or two items. The subject approach is not helped. ' 

Even users of this system admit to difficulties of deciding responsible 
agencies and of avoiding confusion over report numbers between series. 
A good authortty-file of corporate authors is needed and meticulous 
cross-referencing of contributing agencies and associated report numbers. 
Besides which, how often are you asked for all of the reports issued by 
so-and-so organization ? And who would want to read through all of 
the R.A.E. Aero reports in numerical order ? Or, the Command papers ? 

Other methods include arrangement by language, and alphabetically 
by subject. But these have ло appearance of being panaceas. To take a 
simple example : if you have reports on Suppressors, Ignition, Spark- 
plugs, Booster coils and Starting vibrators they will be sepatated by 
having your stock arranged in alphabetical order, though their subject- 
content may well overlap. Also there are difficulties with terminology ; 
you mey handle reports on Convertors, but another organization may call 
a similar component an Inveztor. 


S. Herner, in his paper (see refs.), has the following : 


“Many report libraries dc not seem to have a clear cut philosophy of 
their own, and they either do not choose to be guided by, or are unaware 
of, the time tested philosophy of library science. 

This lack of a clear cut philosophy and this unfamiliarity with the 
fundamentals of bibliographic organization is what apparently induces 
the establishment to the use of myriad and weird numbering and coding 
schemes for fling reports. These systems are extremely diverse but 
most of them have in common the fact that they ignore the fundamental 
precept of organizing knowledge according to its place ia the subject 
spectrum.’ 


He goes on to show that filing reports by codes and numbers can 
result in the premature burial of extremely valuable sources of technical 
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information. Expediency is usually the excuse for using them but it is 
forgotten tha: what is expedient to-day is not always expedient to-morrow, 
and a hodge-podge develops. Expediency is usually not a system at all. 
The point that Herner stresses is that ‘ storage should maximize useful- 
ness’, 


To maxim_ze usefulness of your book-stock you arrange it in classified 
order. Why not do the same with reports ? It has been said that ‘ Classi- 
fication 1s the foundation of librarianship ’ we might do well to remember 
that. 


Arrangement by CLASSIFICATION is applicable to all types of library 
material. It is logical. It allows for browsing, and the examination of 
reports on rzlated subjects. This is because classification brings together 
related subjzcts. Librarians and enquirers find the order of subjects 
useful. The return of items to their relative posirions on the shelves 1s facilitated. 
The class mark serves as a shorthand sign to the contents of the reports. 
And for the librarian, if not the inquirer, it helps with the issue recording, 
helps with stock surveys, helps with the compilation of bibliographies, 
catalogues, book-lists and literature searches. Thus in all it is the great 
time-saver for the library staff and the library user. 


No catalogue entry can ever really replace the sight of the items it 
describes. That is probably one fundamental reason why catalogues are 
not used as much as they should be. The inquirer is usually content to 
rely on the assistant’s memory. 


The subject request is best met by showing the reader the items that 
are actually in at that moment. Then supplement this by reference to the 
catalogue. Our procedures should be geared to deal efficiently with the 
subject request which forms over half of our inquiries. 


Against classified arrangements critics say that they interpose another 
number between the reader and the answer to his request. Also that 
reports from a series are scattered round the library. So they should be ; 
the subject is more important than the series. 


True, a classification scheme would have to be detailed to house the 
majority of reports which we handle. But chat is no hardship. And since 
the usual crder of subject break-down is from the general to the particular, 
there will ре a place for that occasionally cccurring report, the ‘ general? 
one. 


Now, from the filing of reports to the physical storage thereof : 
OPEN SHELVES : an unthinkable method of storage. Even if the 


shelves had a grille it would not be convenient or easy to uncover a whole 
caseful of reports 1n order to abstract the one required. 


CARDBOARD AND ТАРЕ : this method is used by one very large 
library for its collection of pamphlet material. Two pieces of cardboard 
are threaded with tape. Between the cardboard are placed the pamphlets 
or reports which bear the same classification mark. The tapes are drawn 
taut and “asserted with a simple bow’. The home-made book can then 
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be placed on the shelf in classified order and the item required can be 
easily taken out when required. 


But this method has disadvantages. 


BINDING : I do not agree with the binding of mixed reports on the 
same subject into one volume. I have two main teasons : 


(x) a volume is issued, ard then a request is received for another report 
that happens to be in the same volume. 

(2) Some reports outlive the usefulness of others. This means that 
parts of the volume could well be discarded. 

For the same reasons I would not bind reports, in a series, into ‘series’ 
volumes. 5,000 reports may well be bound into 420 books, that occupy 
70 ft. of shelving, but my reasons still hold good. 

One Transport library uses this method. It looks nice. But it does send 
up the cost of postage. 


VERTICAL FILES: four-drawer filing cabinets are expensive and 
wasteful of space. Presumably, reports would stand in two rows the 
whole depth of the drawers. A half-full drawer would need some form 
of packing, or the reports would soon start to sag and eventually get out 
of order on the bottom of the drawer. This method has, though, two 
advantages : 


(1) reports could be stored in classified order. 
(2) a lock complies with certain Security regulations. 


FILING BOXES : the ordinary Hastlight type of foolscap box-file 
makes a good receptacle for reports and kindred pamphlet material. 

Reports have the class-mark and accession number put on the cover or 
top page. Then all reports bearing the same class mark are placed in an 
Eastlight box-file, large reports, folios, etc., being folded. The class 
mark is put on the back of the box. Thus books and boxes can be 
atranged in classified order and placed on the shelves. 

Our bookcases have glass doors and locks. Overall measurements are 
7 ft. 4 in. by 6ft. by 1 ft., which gives us зо ft. of shelving per case, With 
11 files per shelf and 15 reports to a file, a case will hold 1,650 reports. 

According to Security regulations it would appear that we need only 
steel bars on these bookcases in order to comply with the Ministry rules. 
In actual fact we house highly graded reports іп a steel safe, and of course 
the library is never left unattended. 

Now to this other connotation of the word ‘classification’. Security 
classification is, to the librarian, both a credit and a curse, or at least a 
nuisance, because 1t enforces separate sequences. 

The British Government Department Regulations concerning classified 
documents are themselves ‘Confidential’. This may well cause a gust 
of Chestertonian laughter, but it 1s true | After some correspondence 
I managed to obtain a ‘suitable version’ for use іп our library. This 
version, of course, is itself also marked ‘Confidential’. But I hope that I 
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shall not be telling you anything unauthorized if I give you a hint of these 
regulations : 


* "Secret" reports should be kept in locked steel cabinets with steel 

' bars and locks. "Confidential" and “Restricted” reports may be kept 

in locked cupboards. And should the quantity of reports warrant it, 

a separate room must be provided either kept locked or under 
constant supervision." 


At all costs security must be respected. Since the majority of our 
libraries are open access to the staffs of our organizations, and since 
security grading exists, then ‘parallel sequences’ of stock are forced 
upon us. Note that this has nothing to do with ‘broken order'. It 
simply means that you separate all reports marked with a security grading 
and store them in the same order as the main library classification. A 
closed access library might well enjoy the luxury of having all of its stock 
in one order. Up-grading, or down-grading, of a report simply causes 
the report to be moved from one sequence to another. 

Now let us consider the reduction of stock. АП libraries that are used 
tend to grow in size, and the slightest change in the interests of an 
organization will have corresponding repercussions on the stock. 
Reduction in the physical size of a report library is a question that will 
eventually arise in the most lavishly planned premises. The ideal state 
of having the whole stock to hand is seldom possible. 

Tf the policy is to retain all material received then use of store room, or 
stack, will ease the situation. It has the advantage of being cheap. If the 
policy is not to retain material then, provided that no security regulations 
are broken, reports can be destroyed, or passed on to another library 
which might need them. One day there may be a central agency that will 
receive these unwanted items and store them. 

In an effort to reduce size, it might be thought simple to limit the range 
of interests of your libraries. But this leads to potential gaps in fringe 
subjects and may result in the lack of vital information when needed. 

Chronological limitation is also not a safe rule to apply. Very often we 
find an early report is in demand, years after it was issued. This frequently 
happens in Aeronautics, where one would be excused for thinking that 
only the latest reports are of any use. 

Geographical limitation is again no safe rule, for developments are 
never confined to any country or set of countries in any subject. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that discarding or withdrawing must 
be done with care. 

So we come to the Micro group ; films and cards. 

Micro cards occupy one-thirty-fifth of the space occupied by the actual 
reports themselves, 35 mm. film only slightly more, and 15, mm. film 
one-seventieth. This sounds very nice, but... 

Equipment is expensive. Many small libraries could not afford gadgetry 
fo? producing a single copy in micro-media, neither the massive, clumsy 
floor-space-consuming micro-readers nor the equipment for produciag 
full sized reports from a micro-copy. In passing, let me say that if any of 
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my audience can convert me on this point I am willing to be converted | 
There are, moreover, objections to the prolonged use of micro-readers, 
Physical disadvantages, not only from eye-strain, but also from fresh 
problems of storage, frequently occur. : 

J. Orne (see refs.) seems to recommend photographing everything and 
teproducing it for readers as they require it. But persons who know more 
about the use of micro-material than I, agree that if a report is used once 
a year it is still not worth putting into microfilm or card form. And how 
many of our libraries have archive material enough to warrant dealing 
with it in this way ? Unless again, some central agency could do it for us 
at a very cheap rate, saving apace by this method is not economic. More- 
over, the use of micro-material makes other sequences essential, Cards 
should not be sorted into the actual catalogue. They would have to be 
filed in classified order in separate cabinets. 

Microfilm strips could be stored in manilla envelopes. A complete 
roll of film is awkward to handle when only a few frames are needed for 
reference. Otherwise a small box must accommodate each role. Or a 
cabinet in which the shelves have a number of pegs around which the 
roll is placed. 

To summarize, reports should be filed in library classified order, and 
stored in boxes on shelves kept in that order. Due regard should be’ 
taken of security graded matetial, but the above principle holds good. 
And the same is true with micro-material. 

Finally, I wish to thank the C.P. & І.О. of B.E.A. for permission to 
quote local practices. 
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EXPLOITING REPORT LITERATURE 


By К. C. Wareur, A.L.A. 
Librarian, Royal Aircraft Establishment 

Aeronautics Group: Symposium on ‘Handling report material’, No. 4 

XPLOITATION is a word which has only one meaning, but its 

connotation may not be quite the same for the trades union leader as 
it is for the tactician. То the librarian it has for some years meant getting 
the utmost value from a book stock limited by a rigid book fund. Having 
spent valuable staff time and money in selecting the book and putting it 
through ordering, accessioning, classification and cataloguing processes, 
he wants it to reach as many as possible of those able to profit from it. 
То achieve this, he indulges in publicity of various sorts—library bulletins 
and accessions lists, specially prepared booklists on individual subjects, 
displays of new books and of material of topical interest, and so on. 

The whole philosophy underlying modera training in librarianship is 
in fact to present to the reader as much as possible of the information he 
wants, and to do so with a minimum of regulation and restriction. This, 
you will no doubt observe, is a glimpse of the obvious, but in considering 
the handling of report material we should nct ignore the methods and the 
motives of conventional librarianship. 

Report literature is fast superseding the scientific periodical and the 
journal of the learned society as the most important medium of scientific 
communication, particularly in those fields of science concerned with 
national defence. Thousands of reports are appearing every year from 
government research establishments, industrial research organizations, 
firms under government contracts, and universities. А considerable 
proportion of these are of very little value : on the other hand, access to 
one such report may avoid the duplication of a piece of research which 
has already been done, and this can save some hundreds or even thousands 
of pounds. Е 

What, then, ате our main difficulties in petting the utmost value from 
this wealth of information ? 

Firstly, the origin of the material itself. Research reports commonly 
outline the results of research on specific projects, and therefore come 
from a multitude of sources. They are not published in the normally .* 
accepted sense of the word, few copies are prepared, and distribution is 
controlled by the originator, by a sponsoring agency (such as the American 
Office of Scientific Research and Development) or by a Government 
Department. Their existence is not normally advertised in trade literature 
or in published lists of new books, unless they appear in one of the few 
series which are on sale to the public. (Bv the time they reach this stage, 
the information in them is usually of historic rather than current interest.) 

Secondly, the form of the material. A reseatch report may be of almost 
any size and shape and may be prepared by any process ranging from a 
spirit duplicater tq letterpress, with illustrations ranging from dyelines 
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to half-tones. Research work must be reported as quickly as possible, 
sacrificing where necessary quality of writing and even adequacy of 
analysis, but having spent so much time and money on the research it 
seems wasteful to produce a report in insufficient quantity or of poor. 
format. It is equally wasteful, having prepared the report with compara- 
tive speed, not to distribute it with equal speed. 

Mention of distribution brings us to our third and greatest problem. 
I refer of course to security : not so much to commercial security, partly 
because it has not troubled me personally and partly because it seems 
only reasonable for a firm to retain for its own use information gained at 
considerable expense with a view to ‘one-upness’ on its competitors. 

Military security is a much more serious problem, particularly in the 
aeronautical field, because a very considerable proportion of the report 
literature is subject to it. For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with it (those who are should skip the next two paragraphs), I will 
indicate broadly how military security affects exploitation. 

British and U.S. authorities have agreed on five basic security grades 
(they call them ‘classifications’ but naturally no librarian would do so !) 
which are, in ascending order, Unclassified, Restricted, Confidential, 
Secret and Top Secret. In addition to these basic grades there are certain 
special terms such as ‘Restricted Data’ sometimes used in addition to 
the appropriate security grade by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
*Unclassified-Cleared for publication’ used by the Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment and the words ‘Security Information’ which 
appear on U.S. teports bearing any of the top four grades. There are 
also certain qualifying terms used with the basic grades and limiting their 
circulation still further, but if I described these this paper would itself be 
either censored or security graded. Similarly the significance of the basic 
grades in terms of physical security control is to be found only in the 
Service security manuals, which are themselves ‘classified’. (Ref. 1 
however is useful in this respect.) Suffice її to say that each rise in security 
grading implies increased precautions as regards custody and transmission, 
so that we finish up in a welter of double envelopes, registered mail, 
hand-to-hand messengers and receipts at each stage of transmission. 
When a document is upgraded or downgraded, all recipients have to be 
informed accordingly, and the records amended. 

This is notall. The same precautions which apply to a graded document 
are applicable also to catalogue cards, abstracts, accession lists and 
correspondence relating to the document, in fact to anything which 
mentions it by title or suggests its content. Add to this the personal 
security clearance of individuals and the application of the ‘need to know’ 
principle, and you understand why it is that distributing agencies and 
libraries handling this type of material are so expensive in staff. 

National security is not achieved simply by locking up documents 
(known enemy agents have been meticulous in their observation of 
security requirements) : they must not only be kept out of enemy hands 
but must fall without restriction into the hands of our own appropriate 
research workers. This is indeed a challenge to the reports librarian : 
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it is also a challenge to the individual scientist, who must participate 
actively in the library effort if he is to receive the information he wants. 

An example of such participation exists in the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
‘ment, where each major research department has a scientist acting as 
information officer. It is his duty to see that the information needs of his 
Department are met either by the Main Library or by the Departmental 
Library which he supervises. He assists in book selection and handles 
information requests arising in or referred to his Department. Incoming 
reports are received first in the Library, where they are recorded and 
indexed. They are then routed according to subject, to the appropriate 
Departmental Information Officer, who is in a position to know exactly 
which sections or individuals will need to see them. The D.ILO. also 
classifies (U.D.C.) the report if special subject knowledge is required to 
do so. Over 1,300 scientists are served in this way, the efforts of the 
Departmental Information Officers being co-ordinated by the Senior 
Information Officer who is a full-time member of the library staff and 
who maintains a ‘field of interest register’ of the current special interests 
of each Department. This scheme works well only because each Infor- 
mation Officer is a practising scientist familiar with the literature of his 
subject and with the current projects of his Department. 

Whereas in a general library any new addition may have an almost 
unlimited potential readership, an incoming report is often of posstble 
interest only to three or four specialists. In spite of this, many report 
libraries prepare some sort of publication intended (а) to provide evidence 
that the report exists, (b) to help a reader decide whether he needs to see 
it and (с) to serve as reference material. It is of course necessary to issue 
separate lists for security graded material and to limit the distribution of 
such lists, which again makes the effort expensive in terms of staff time 
per item per individual informed. 

Other libraries, such as the Royal Aircraft Establishment, whose 
report accessions come mainly from two or three distributing agencies, 
circulate the lists prepared by these agencies. This has the advantage of 
telling people not only which reports have been received in the library 
but also which reports are available in this country. These library and 
agency announcements may take the form of accession lists, abstract 
bulletins, cards in bulletin or sheet form, sheets of cards inserted in the 
report itself and individual cards with or without abstracts. Of these, 
the card forms with abstracts are probably the most useful, particularly 
when they are prepared by the issuing or distributing agency and supplied 
in quantities sufficient to provide for library indexing and also for 
announcements to departments, sections aad individuals. United States 
Army, Navy and Air Force authorities, who produce over 100,000 reports 
a year, have led the field in this activity and Eugene Jackson has described 
(Ref. 2) how announcement bulletins and bibliographies are prepared 
photographically from card abstracts, with a consequent saving in typing 
effort. . 

In this country the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
issues 8 in. by 5 in, abstract cards for the reports of its research stations 
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and the Ministry of Supply (TPA3/Technical Information Bureau) is 
considering the issue of abstract cards with (or ahead of) the reports which 
it distributes. This should avoid considerable duplication of effort. 

There is a need here, and in report production and handling generally; 
for the use of more modern business systems and methods. The Ameri- 
cans, advised by the Library of Congress and other Washington libraries, 
have shown us how to use I.B.M. proportional space typing and simplified 
offset printing to produce several records or publications from a single 
typing operation. They have also issued many thousands of reports on’ 
5 in. by 3 in. microcards. These, with their complementary abstract cards, 
are largely self-indexing and go a long way towards solving the reports 
storage problem which threatens to become acute. "There is need also for 
reduction in the amount of clerical effort necessary in the handling of 
report literature : in spite of security considerations much duplication 
of writing and typing could be avoided by the use of multiple stationery, 
particularly for loan records, delivery notes, receipts and overdue notices. 
'This would enable the library staff to give quicker and more personal 
service to the reader. "The consumer of research report services exhibits 
essentially the same reactions as those of other readers. He likes new 
ideas, personal attention, and an opportunity to express his opinion. 
Similarly, he usually dislikes maintaining files, receiving material he does 
not want, and waiting for long periods of time without explanation or 
reply. (Robert S. Bray, Ref. 3.) 

In the field of report literature organization there is room for consider- 
able research to develop new and more effective techniques of dissemina- 
tion and to get the maximum return for the millions of pounds spent 
annually in scientific research and development. The Documentation 
Committee of the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and 
Development, NATO, has been quick to recognize this and to initiate 
programmes for standardization of document size and format, abstract 
cards in reports and improvements in subject classification systems. It is 
to be hoped that member nations will give full support to these pro- 
grammes. 
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WHY B.LS.R.A. HAS ADOPTED THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR METALS/SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION (ASM/SLA) METALLURGICAL 

LITERATURE CLASSIFICATION 
By P. E. Согмьѕе, B.Sc., A.K.C. 
Assistant Information Officer, British Iron and Steel Research Association 

Engineering Group : Symposium on ‘Snags I have struck’. 

Introduction 

T six-weekly intervals The British Iron and Steel Research Association | 
issues a Report List containing abstracts of and references to its 
research reports. One list may contain between 25 and јо abstracts. 

A classification system for these references is very necessary for the 

Association’s Information Section. The system that has been used for 

the past seven years consists of a subject and author index and has grown 

and been amended so often that it has gradually become more unworkable 
as the diversity of our research work has increased. 


Search for an alternative system 

For about three and a half years we have therefore been looking for a 
suitable system to replace it and, briefly, our efforts can be summarized 
as follows : 

(х) An attempt was made to produce our own tailor-made system. 
This showed promise when the basic iror- and steel-making processes 
were considered but we could not visualize a scheme to cover such wide 
fields as mechanical working, plant engineering, physics, chemistry and 
metallurgy. 

(2) We examined several other systems but all were rejected until we 
found the ASM/SLA Classification. 

It may be asked why we did not adopt the U.D.C. We had three strong 
reasons for not using it: (а). It covers all branches of knowledge, 
therefore, metallurgical references are scattered through it. (b) It 
provides the branches and twigs which compose the tree of knowledge 
but as a Research Association we wish to know much more about the 
fibres which make up the twigs. (с). It imposes an artificial boundary 
between pure and applied science. This is perhaps the greatest objection 
because the fields of work of a Research Association, which links industry 
with fundamental science, ate very close to, and in many cases cross, this 
ill-defined boundary. 

Some of the other systems which were considered were rejected not 
because in our opinion they were bad, but because they did not fill our 
specification which is outlined below. 

Attributes of our "ideal? system 
(i) Iron and steel subjects must be dealt with in detail. 
(4) The system must allow of considerable expansion. 
(Zi) A minimum of cross-reference cards should be required. 
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(wv) Classifying reports, preparation and sorting of cards should be 
most economical in equipment and labour. 
(v) Chances of ‘losing’ a reference must be very small. 


It was the limitations imposed by (zv) which caused us to reject many ` 
systems which might otherwise have been acceptable. 


The ASM/SLA system 


This is an outgrowth of the hand-punched card system of metallurgical 
literature classification developed by Guy and Geisler of the G.E.C., in 
the U.S.A. 

Referring to the attributes which we wished any new system to possess, 
we found that the ASM/SLA classification possesses the first because it 
provides a logical and practical breakdown of the entire field of metallurgy, 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. It affords a guide for an edge-punched 
card system of filing and the method of punching is such that there is 
ample scope for expansion (see #/), several cross-references may be 
punched on a card (see ##/). As the cards are sorted by a hand-held needle 
it does not matter what order cards are in, hence the chances of losing a 
сага are very small (see v). ‘The equipment needed to operate the system 
consists of the punched cards, a hand punch, several needles for sorting, 
filing boxes for the cards and a work book. All this equipment has been 
obtained in this country except the work book. Preparation of cards is 
therefore simple, and as the classification is not difficult to learn, attribute 
(tv) has also been found. 

The only imponderable at present 15 the time taken to sort cards. As 
we ate only beginning to use the system and are still preparing the new 
cards we cannot make a definite observation on this point but, so far, 
indications are favourable. 

'The edge-punched card, with its double row of holes аай е 
periphery, provides а large area in the centre on which much information 
concerning a report may be handwritten, typed or affixed. References 
may be classified under one or more of five aspects, viz. (1) Processes. 
(2) Properties. (3) Materials. (4) Authors and (5) Common Variables. 
All are incorporated on the 4 edges of the card. Processes and Properties 
are combined into one index and these with the Materials index form the 
basic sections of the system. 


Processes and Properties Index 

Twenty main headings, known as First Orders, are provided and 
include one for Allied Fields so that references, which are not primarily 
metallurgical, e.g. mathematics, engineering and statistics, but which are 
closely related to metallurgical science, can be coded. The first order 
headings are sub-divided into sub-headings known as Second Orders 
and these are sub-divided into Third Orders which are themselves again 
divided into Fourth Orders. The Committee which devised the system 
has, however, not named any fourth orders so that the user cati make his 
own to meet his particular needs. The same is true of many third and 
second orders. Space is provided for nine spare first orders ; this enables 
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the user to make new first orders if he wishes or he can raise a subject ia 
a lower order to a first order if his work involves special interest in that 
subject, e.g. there are fifteen fourth orders to a third order reference but 

- by raising a third order to a first order, 6,480 sub-divisions are made 
available. 


The Materials Index 

Materials are classified in four groups: (а) common elements frequently 
used in metallurgical work, (Р) broad groups covering similar elements, 
such as the alkali metals and halogens, (7) special groups, such as heat or 
cotrosion resisting materials and (4) ferrous groups which supply a 
detailed breakdown of special value to users who are interested in ferrous 
metallurgy. Here, too, space is provided for raising a low order subject 
to a spare first order place. 

There are alternative forms of this index and the user may choose the 
one he prefers. 


The Common Variables Index 

This is a miscellaneous collection of information including factors 
which modify the basic sections of the classification. This index may 
also be used in one of several alternative ways and is designed to cover 
such variables as equipment and influencing factors, which modify the 
Processes and Properties Index ; castings, metal forms and defects which 
modify the Materials Index and a miscellany of other data which may 
include the type of literature, geographical and language references, etc. 


The Author Index 

A novel Author Index is provided which can only be applied to 
punched cards. An analysis of the frequency of occurrence of the first 
three letters of the names of some thousands of metallurgical authors 
revealed that the five vowels and the letters H and L formed about go per 
cent of the second letters and indicated the importance of knowing the 
third letter. Provision has therefore been made for the first three letters 
of an author's name to be punched as a direct index. Whilst the first and 
third letters are punched in holes provided for the whole alphabet, the 
second letter can be punched in one of only six holes viz. one for each of 
the five vowels and one for ‘other letters’, 

This system enables more than one author’s name to be punched on 
a card and again eliminates the need for cross-reference cards. 


Sorting 

This is a simple operation in which a batch of cards are aligned and the 
needle is pushed through the required hole. After fanning the cards out 
and raising the needle, wanted cards drop out and are ready for the next 
needling operation if one is necessary. Several needles may of course be 
used simultaneously to reduce the number of operations. 


The Work Book 
A loose leaf book is needed as a key to the classification and the work 
book provided consists of sheets which index all the references given by 
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the ASM/SLA Committee and also indicate spaces which are available 
for the expansion of the system. 


Limitations of the system 

The perfect literature classification does not and may never exist ; 
the ASM/SLA classification has a number of limitations and these were 
considered before the system was adopted. The main limitations are 
given below and have been accepted by our Information Section. 

The maximum number of cards which can be handled comfortably is 
about 10,000. This is not a serious handicap to B.I.S.R.A. as the Iron and 
Steel Institute provides the Association's members with library services 
and abstracts world literature. It is only those reports which B.LS.R.A. 
itself circulates that are being classified by the ASM/SLA system. 

The novel Author Index has obvious limitations. No provision is made 
for distinguishing between A. Smith and B. Smith for example, and 1f 
mote than one author's names are punched some of the selectivity of a 
direct index is lost. 

Unwanted cards also constitute a certain limitation, particularly in the 
Author Index, but even with our very limited experience in operating the 
system we have found that a little thought before commencing to needle 
through the cards often reduces the number of unwanted cards by a 
large proportion. If one is searching for one particular card it is useful 
to remember that as four indexes are combined on each card it may be 
possible to obtain the wanted card very quickly by needling, say, through 
one letter of the author's name, then a particular material or process or a 
particular common vatiable. 


Conclusion 

We feel that the ASM/SLA classification will meet our special réquire- 
ments as a Research Association and it is surprising how few have been 
the additions which we have so far made to the Processes and Properties 
Index. The cheapness of installing the system and the very low running 
costs commend themselves to small organizations. That staff with very 
little technical knowledge are being trained to use 1t is also noteworthy. 
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SOME PRACTICAL POINTS ON THE UTILIZATION 
OF TECHNICAL PERIODICAL LITERATURE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


By J. С. Hari 
Librarian, Esso European Laboratories 


Engineering Group : Symposium on ‘Snags I have struck’. 


MERICAN periodical literature consti-utes a vast storehouse of 
technical information—a storehouse which can only be fully utilized 
when one is aware of the peculiarities and limitations which characterize 
it. In addition there are certain tricks of tae trade, certain short cuts 
which facilitate the effective exploitation of this reservoir of information. 
Chemical Abstracts, issued by the American Chemical Society, and the 
annual volumes of Engineering Index together cover a very large proportion 
of the world's technical literature, including in their purview a field of 
interest much wider than is strictly indicated by their titles. In addition 
both include comprehensive lists of current technical periodicals, giving 
such details as frequency and place of publication. 

The key to the exploitation of technical periodical literature is the 
effective use of indexing and abstracting services. 

The extent to which the field of knowledge is covered by indexing 
and abstracting services has been surveyed by Dr. H. J. T. Ellingham 
in the Report of the Royal Societys Scientific Information Conference, 1948, 
pp. 477-484. It 1s suggested that, when che appropriate selection of 
abstracting and indexing publications has been made from this survey, 
it is advisable to locate a set of each of these which is available for refer- 
ence. The reasoning behind this suggestion is that such publications are 
expensive to purchase ; e.g. Chemical Abstracts and Engineering Index cost 
£24 per annum each, and it is frequently necessary to consult volumes 
earlier than those in one’s own collection. Also an engineering informa- 
tion service will frequently need to consult abstracts in allied fields ; 
Corroston Abstracts, Physics Abstracts and Electrical Engineering Abstracts. 

It is necessary when using abstract publications to appreciate the time 
lag which may exist between the publication of the original article and 
the appearance of the abstract—most articles appearing in the last four 
months of the year will be found in the following year’s abstract publi- 
cations. 

The checking and quoting of technical references can be greatly 
facilitated by familiarity with the peculiarities in make-up which charac- 
terize so many technical journals and with the publishing practices of 
technical societies. The following examples will provide an indication 
of some of the variations and difficulties which may be encountered in 
this direction. . 
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Journals which carry independent pagination for each issue, neces- 
sitating reference to date or no. of issue in addition to volume and 
page. 

Journals which carry their contents pages in unconventional 
positions. 

Journals carrying text material on advertisement pages, which calls 
for special attention at binding. Such material often does not appear 
io annual indexes and is missed by abstracting services. 

Journals which provide their annual indexes, etc., in unconventional 
forms. (A.S.M.B. Society Records, issued as Part П of the January 
Transactions, contains the annual indexes to A.S.M.E. Trans., Journal of 
Applied Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering.) 

The practice of combining extensive summaries or several papers 
under a single heading or title which does not adequately indicate the 
material covered, can often cause difficulties, as also do papers with 
inadequate ot misleading titles. 

Papers presented before societies which only issue proceedings at 
extended intervals are frequently published in full or in adequate 
summary form in other journals very shortly after presentation. 

Papers presented before some organizations ate only available in 
preprint form, or not et all, e.g. some A.S.M.E. papers and papers 
presented before certain divisions of the American Chemical Society— 
Gordon Reseatch Conferences. Practice is growing of publishing 
papers in summary form and indicating source and availability of full 
supporting material. 

Practice of forwatd quotation can also occasion difficulties ; items 
included in bibliographies as ‘to appear in future issues of——'; bugbear 
of private and verbal communications as references. 

Conferences, congresses and symposia frequently present difficulties 
by reason of the variety of publication media used. The series of 
Symposia on Combustior held in the United States during the period 
1928 to 1952 provides an interesting example. The proceedings of the 
first*appeared in Industria! and Engineering Chemisiry, vol. 20, 1928, the 
second in Chemical Reviews, vols. 21, 22, 1957-8, the third held in 1948 
appeared as a separate work in 1949 and the fourth held in 1952 is at 
present only available as abstracts of papers. 

The above notes emphasize the value of the compilation of a list of 
special features of periodicals within one's own field. 


In conclusion mention may be made of the practice of certain German 
abstracting agencies who send reporters to meetings where important 
papers are presented. They prepare abstracts from the actual presentation 
with the result that abstracts appear of papers which have not reached 
publication stage. 
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с HANDLING AND CLASSIFYING TRADE 
CATALOGUES 


By Mrs. J. D. Ноот 
Librarian, Kellogg International Cor poration 
тагу 
N appointment as librarian, the author took over 1,500 trade 
catalogues in addition to the usual library stock. The catalogues had 
been stored on shelves, loosely inserted in Manila folders, a system which 
proved hopelessly inefficient. It was necessary to continue to use the 
shelving but, because of the varying size of the catalogues, box files 
would be wasteful of space. The existing classification was in alphabetical 
order according to firms, subdivided by numbers, but failed when a 
subject approach was needed. Lastly, there was the problem of keeping 
the catalogue collection up to date. The author asked : 
(1) What is the best method of storing trade catalogues in a limited 
space ? 
(2) Is there a method of classification of trade catalogues which 
would eliminate the necessity for an additional subject index ? 
(3) What is the best way to set about the task of bringing the cata- 
logues up to date ? 


OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM INQUIRERS 


By M. Goyer, Px.D. 
Librarian, Ministry of Supply, R.A.E..] Rocket Propulsion Dept. 
Summary 

NE of the difficulties in supplying readers with information is that 
the readers themselves sometimes only vaguely know what they want. 
Requests for specific references appear easy, but some readers, un- 
trained in library techniques, appear to think that reports, books, etc., 
are classified by colour, shape or size. Moreover, it has been found that 
each of the variables in the request data (e.g. author, journal, column, 
number, date, etc.) is subject to errors of тоо per cent. or more. For this 
type of aberration it is difficult to find a cure, as it seems to be caused 
by the peculiar mental make-up of the scientist and technician. These 
suffer under the delusion that they have wonderfully accurate memories, 
whereas, in fact, they are endowed with extraordinarily fertile imaginations. 
Requests for information on specific subjects may be made less trouble- 
some by applying the advice given in a South African journal, “Tell your 
librarian all’. It has proved helpful to find out from a technician-inquirer 
why he wants the information, how much he already knows, and where 
he obtained that previous information. These clues decide how a further 

search should be organized. 
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By Н. W. WORRALL 
D. Napier & Son, Lid., Flight Development Estab. 


Summary 
ER'TAIN snags arise when trying to stack periodicals in 
that the volume and number are visible and a particular issue 

easily located. Where possible the following should be made standard on 

the spine, reading from right to left : month, year, title, volume number 
and/or part number. Where this is not possible the date should be 
printed on both front and back covers to assist in location. 

One of the most awkward snags with periodicals is lack of uniformity 
with regard to size; some standardization would facilitate stacking 
problems, filing torn-out sheets from spare copies, and neatness in 
binding. The next snag is the practice, mainly American, of breaking 
up an article with pages of advertisement matter. It is suggested that 
advertisements should be kept apart from the articles ; moreover, an 
index of trade advertisements should be made compulsory in all 

Indexes vary in form and can be by subject, alphabetically or by author. 
Very rarely is there a happy combination of all three types. Publishers 
should never charge extra for an index. 

Finally, the greatest snag of all, Low can periodicals be circulated so 
that all concerned can read them in reasonable time ? 


THE WIDE FIELD OF AERONATUICS 


By F. E. Ѕмтн 
Librarian, Royal Aeronautical Society 


Summary 
LTHOUGH the job as librarian of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
is relatively simple, one does have so many different гуре of client. 

It would be difficult to find anotaer library in which modern science 
and history are such close bedfellows. The history of aeronautics seems 
to fascinate more people than any other subject known to the writer. 
Hardly a week goes by without an inquiry that involves chasing through 
dusty volumes of old journals or the standard works of aeronautical 
history. 

A representative library of modern material also has to be maintained. 
It has to cover all, aspects of aeronautics and this means ranging from 
aerodynamics, with its applications to balloons, gliders, aircraft and 
supersonic missiles, through the practical side of aircraft structures on to 
the production, metallurgy, engines, economics and so forth of the whole 
aeronautical gamut. З 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
‘FUEL AND POWER LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Frank Hickman, Chief Librarian, Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
acted as Chairman for this session. 


SUMMARY REPORT 

HE period available at the conference for the discussion of the Fuel 

and Power Group's Symposium! proved far too short for conclusive 
debating of the many ideas and opinions expressed. Generally, it was 
agreed that the Symposium was practical and revealing and formed an 
excellent basis on which to build a truly representative and informative 
guide to the Fuel and Power documentary services in the United King- 
dom. Such a guide, or review of resources of organizations within the 
ambit of the Aslib Fuel and Power Group, was recommended for investi- 
gation by the Group Committee, which might give consideration to 
arrangement under (a) organizations predominantly concerned with fuel 
and power, and (4) organizations concerned incidentally with fuel and 
power. This recommendation emezged from discussion of a viewpoint 
that a clear definition of fuel and power was essential to practical limita- 
tion of the Group's membership and area of activity. Mr. V. Biske 
proposed that a suitable working definition might be taken from Article 1 
of The census of production (1954) (Returns and Exempted Persons) Order, 
1953. (S.l. 1953, No. 939): 

‘An undertaking in the field of production of coal, gas, electricity, 

oil shale, crude or refined petroleum or shale oil products.’ 

Some support was shown for the views that a Petroleum sub-group 
was needed to serve more closely the interests of representatives 1n this 
branch of Fuel and Power, and that the diversity of classifications revealed 
by the Symposium justified exploration of the possibilities for compilation 
and adoption of a standard Fuel and Power scheme. 

The Chairman agreed that matters such as these should be referred to 
the Group Committee. Those present at the session agreed to amplify 
statements included in the Symposium or to provide statements for the 
first time. 


1 Available from the Aslib office as a preprint, 2s. per copy. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF BOOKS AND LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


The first six firms played a double rôle a: the Conference. They addressed the 
Sunday morning session and participated in th= general exhibition. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH, Lro., demonstrated offset reproduction on ther 
multilith duplicator, a completely automatic machine designed for use in the office by 
non-technical operators. Anything from a visiting card to a complete catalogue іп 
colour can be produced with ease and speed. Paper or metal duplicating masters are 
easily prepared by typewriter, crayon, pen, pencil, brush or carbon tracings and give 
faithful reproduction. Photographic aluminium masters will produce half-tone and 
line illustrations, text matter in standard type Zaces and all work within the scope of 
offset lithography. 

Irronp, Lro., demonstrated their Azoflex process, originally known ав Retocee and 
developed by Van det Grinton in Holland. Diazo materials are used throughout. To 
create a master from a double-sided original, a diazo foil containing a fine screen is 
used by the reflex method. From the foil master, subsequent prints are made on ciazo 
paper. The apparatus available ranges from simple stationary machines to fully suto- 
matic models, designed for large output. Since the foil is expensive the initial cast is 
high, but subsequent costs are low in compariscn with normal sensitive paper costs. 

Kave's ROTAPRINT, Lrp., demonstrated three offset litho-duplicating and printing 
machines, All models are fitted with the patented Rotafount method of damping 
which completely eliminates the use of damping rollers. 

Rotaprint equipment is 1n use throughout the country with Government offices, 
local authorities, and industry generally. Even tae smallest model (К.то) is capable not 
only of running off first-class duplicated matter, but also leaflets and brochures witl 
the inclusion of half-tone illustrations and coloar. The two la-ger models, К.4о and 
R.30/90, ate built to offer hairline register, and are extremely popular in all fields of 
print due to simplicity of operation and very high standard of reproduction. 

Oza Co., Lrp., exhibited equipment capable of the production of copies of books 
or single-sided or double-sided documents of aL. kinds. This equipment is a versatile 
and low priced form of document copying and its capabilities allow the production of 
positive single-sided and double-sided copies in a minute and a quarter, and also the 
production of transparent masters for subsequen:'positive dry developed diazo copies. 

The second method is by far the cheapest in existence where production of more 
than one or two copies is required. No darkroom is required and the equipment can 
be houged on an office table. Neither process requires open trays of chemicals and 
the coptes need no washing or other wet ргосевѕ пр. 

Рнотоѕтат, Lrp., demonstrated the 'Photostat! machine and the new processing 
techniques of ‘Duostat’ autopositive document paper for reflex and contact printing. 

The ‘Photostat’ fulfils the essential need of simplicity in making photographic copies 
of all kinds of documents, commercial papers, maps, drawings, bluepriats and, in fact, 
anything written, drawn or printed. Although the process is photographic the machine 
can be operated without technical skill and in normal office lighting conditions. 

The principle feature of ‘Duostat’ paper is that it gives a positive copy—black lires 
on white paper—in one step. A great advantage is the ability to increase contrast 
' «beyond that of the original so that good reproductions can be made from faded 
originals. A new method of semi-dry rapid processing has been introduced to simplify 
the production of photographic copies with '"Du»stat', thus eliminating the use of a 
darkroom or developing apparatus. 

Rewincron-Ranp, Lrp, exhibited ‘Dy-flex’ photo-documentation equipment, in 
which a combination of processes is employed that enables an inexpensive dye-line 
copy to be made from practically any type of document. The 'Dy- Alex’ unit incor- 
porates an exposure and semi-dry processing apparatus that enables coptes to be made 
from any opaque, double-sided or thick document at a minimum cost, on direct-copy 
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dium, which is a thin but strong translucent reversal material that produces an 

nediate positive. From copies made in this way, dy-prints can be produced at an 
ĉn cheaper rate on the same equipment, using an automatic developing machine 
uch is incorporated. The equipment will make copies up to 13 in. X 16 in. in size 
1 has a compensating exposure apparatus by which it 1s possible to make copies 
m books up to about 23 1n. thick at the opening. Both the direct-copy medium and 
: dye-line papers employed are what is termed as ‘slow’, and they can be handled 
nfortably without fear of deterioration in normal office lighting. 


Janer Bros. & SwiInFEN again displayed a cross-section of their stocks of books 
‘ special libraries. These included volumes in all the main fields, dictionaries, and 
blications of the Special Libraries Association, F.LD., the North-Holland Publishing 
„ the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and the American 
nagement Assocation. 
hey specialize 1n periodical subscriptions : these are always carefully recorded, and 
ewed annually without interruption where desired. Odd numbers are also supplied, 
alternatively, photostats of special papers. 
JENN Bnornzns exhibited their journals and directories, which cover a wide range 
commercial and scientific undertakings, and present an essential information service 
the industrialist ın their particular fields. Their associated company, Ernest Benn, 
played new and recent books of interest to the special librarian. These were divided 
о three sections : scientific books, which in the main deal with various specialized 
inches of engineering ; technical books, which range from statistics and indexing 
the law of patent ; and commercial books, which deal very fully with the timber 
de and include a new book on hire-purchase accounts. Catalogues and prospectuses 
‘ing full details of all journals, directories and books were available. 
Tne Barris Nationat BrsuiocrapHy needs little introduction to the British 
raran. Sponsored by Aslib and other leading organizations concerned with British 
xature and scholarship, its reputation is well known. The specialist librarian may 
t be aware of the extent to which it can help him in book selection, cataloguing and 
ssification and in reference work on his margina. subjects. The full service consists 
weekly lists of current publications classified by the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
arterly cumulative catalogues and an annual volume. It lists hundreds of pamphlets 
t regularly recorded elsewhere, and gives a detailed analysis of the subject of every 
ork, providing a basis for cataloguing and classification. The British National 
bliography is edited at the British Museum and published by the Council of the 
itish National Bibliography, Ltd. 
Сервіс CHIVERS, Lro., exhibited a fall range of bindings for journals and reference 
oks as well as examples of restoration work, mounted and repaired maps and docu- 
*nts, and all types of fine bindings. Also on display were specimens of the various 
iges in the binding of a book. 
Of special interest to librarians were the patented ‘Quickseen’ magazine cases now 
use in many libraries at home and overseas. This type of case has a transparent 
ont board of perspex through which the publisher's cover of the periodical 18 clearly 
sible, and was selected by the Council of Industrial Design for exhibition at the 
Бита] of Britain. 
CONTOURA PHOTOCOPYING, Lrp., exhibited models in three sizes —quarto, foolscap 
d brief-size (18 in. X 14 in.)—and in two intens.ties of light source, for reflex docu- 
ent paper and auto-positive paper respectively. The special feature of Contoura 
1otocopiers 15 the use of a translucent air-filled cushion or pressute pad. Demon- 
"ation indicated how this cushion enables copies to be taken without difficulty from 
y type of original, including bulky books, It was seen that a Contoura is an all- 
прове photocopier which can claim to be efficient, ingenious, portable and inexpen- 
те, enabling photocopying to be applied to new purposes or, alternatively, freeing 
aall units from dependence on the photocopying facilities of other or parent organiza- 
yns. The demonstration included processing in ordet to show how little technical 
10wledge is required to do it successfully. 
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COPELAND CHATTERSON Co., Lro., demonstrated the Paramount nand-operated 
punched-card sorting system for maintaining abstract and general reference cards 
where an analysis of subjects, authors, source and year of publication are required. 
Thousands of cards can be handled per hour by one operator so that individual items 
or groups of information can be selected. The system is simple to operate and standard 
cards are available whtch cover many needs 1n this field of analysis. 

A farther exhibit was the Visible Strip Index, in which as many as 300 strips can be 
seen at a glance and which can be supplied in varicus heights and widths. 

Creep & Co., Lro., the Croydon telegraph enginzers, exhibited their new *Desk-Fax' 
facsimile intercommunication system. With this new instrument, hand-written or 
typed messages, signatures, diagrams and like material can be sent and received between 
offices connected by an ordinary telephone wire. The ‘Desk-Fax’ makes no demand 





on the services of a skilled operator as the sender simply places his message around a ' 


drum and presses a button. Just over two minutes later a permanent facsimile of the 
message is reproduced at the distant point, whether it be in the same building or several 
miles distant. Easy to install and requiring less desk space than an ordinary office 
typewriter, the ‘Desk-Fax’ promises to find almost unlimited application wherever the 
need arises for the speedy, accurate interchange of written or graphic matter. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH use a number of 
mechanical display devices as aids ın publicizing tezhnical information. The informa- 
tion is made more effective by drawing attention to it through the use of movement 
and sound. The display consisted of books, photographs, drawings, script, models, etc. 

Members were interested to see some of these devices which are both reltable and 
flexible in scope. Machines for showing a sertes of photographs and special devices for 


presenting a recorded commentary synchronized with illuminated pictures or drawings ; 


wete demonstrated. 


Dunn & Witson, Lro., appointed binding agents for the Brosh Medical Jcnrmal ` 


and the Natonal Geographic Magazine of America, showed a comprehensive range 
of bindings suitable for all types of periodicals and journals for technical and reference 
libraries. The binding service offered maintains the highest possible standard of 
workmanship at economical prices and is guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 
The exhibit was of much interest to all technical and reference librarians as, in addition 
to the bindings, periodical cases and materials used were also on view. 


KALAMAZOO, Lrp, exhibited an indexing method suitable for cataloguing work, . 


lists and indexes of evety kind. It 1s compact and portable and gives immediate refer- 
ence to any item and is always ‘clean’ and up to date. 
A new loose-leaf binder for current records was also demonstrated. This binder, the 


Kalamazoo Model S, gives complete security for records, yet they can be changed ina | ` 


quarter the time taken with a normal keywound binder. The Kalamazoo posting box, 
designéd to house confidential records, and a new adjustable catalogue were also on 
view. 

Корак, Ітр., exhibits included the Recordak Micro-file camera model A.H., which 
copied a variety of documents, such as books, ledgezs, newspapers, etc., on to 35 mm. 
film, at a reduction of from 18:1 to 8:1. It is designed for use on an ordinary table or 
desk. Controls have been made as simple as possible, so that the unit can be used 
efficiently by staff without specialized knowledge of photographic procedure. 

The companion unit is the Recordak Library Reader Model A.H.3. The reader 
incorporates a simplified lens change mechanism, whereby one of two lenses can be 
brought into use by the mere turning of a knob, providing alternative magnifications 
of r2'x and 24:1. Other features include a rotating head, so that images can be placed 
in a correct reading position—a scanning device and. а heat absorbing filter to prevent 
damage to the films. 

LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Lrp., exhibited a wide range of scientific books and 
periodicals, 10 particular those published by Springer Verlag (Berlin, Goettingen, 
Heidelberg), Springer Verlag (Vienna) and Urban & Schwarzenberg (Munich, Berlin) 
and also Pergamon Press (London). Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Ltd., who specialize 
1n scientific and medical books, are in a position to obtain any current medical publica- 
tion from practically every part of the world. They also maintain a first-class research 
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lervice, well equipped for the procurement of out-of-print perso and will 
yladly answer inquiries regarding any book or periodical, . 

Maxsons Вооквіқргчс Co., Lrp., who are an associated company of Lange, 
Maxwell & Springer, exhibited the various stages involved in bookbinding work, 

| Lawes Rasjonws, Ітр., exhibited the Monex cffice copier, which is the latest step 
оваа in reproducing from translucent, opaque or double-sided originals on to 
liazotype (dyeline) materials. From 200-400 copies per hour, according to the originals, 

an be reproduced on the machine, which fully processes the material-—exposing, 
leveloping and drying оп a rotary process. Originals up to 16 in. width, and any 
*ngth, can be copied in a matter of seconds on to inexpensive Monex positive process 
haterials. In the renge of this process, there are more than twenty various types of 
кш to that copies сап be produced to suit systems which are already in 
istence. This Monex process utilizes the semi-dry method of developing, and, 
herefore, has no fumes. Whilst the diazotype process normally requires a translucent 
ingle-sided original, copies from opaque or double-sided originals can be produced 
eke Kodak autopositive materials in the same machine, but processing on the 
ew Duostat processor. From this, an unlimited number of Monex dyeline copies can 
hen be made. 

Luxrzn, Lrp., exhibited the Snead standard type bookstack, which is designed for 
(braries where superiority of finish and architectural appearance are of importance. 
“hey also showed the bracket stack, which is the most efficient and economical form of 
iookstack obtainable. The periodical stack shown will accommodate twice the number 
Е journals compared with the normal stack. Photographs of installations were on view. 

RrwPLOY, Lrp., was formed in 1945 to provide employment for severely disabled 
iersons, and to-day some 6,000 men and women who are unable to obtain employment 
^ open industry are working in ninety Remploy factories throughout the country. 
The bookbinding and printing group undertake the following work: library 
jindings (sewn or unsewn), scientific and technical journal binding in full cloth, 
uarter, half or full bound leather ; printing, both commercial and letterpress, pamph- 
ма, brochures, colour printing, etc., account book and stationery bindings, loose leaf 
ystems, ruling, etc. Factories in the bookbindiag and printing group are situated at 
lewcastle-under-Lyme (Staffs), Stockton-on-Tees (Co. Durham), Neath (South 
fales), Halifax (Yorks), Batking (Essex), Printing Works, Manchester (Lancs). 

і Комко, Lrp., demonstrated their *500', Series п, Duplicator with fully automatic 
ngle-cylinder inking which gives many more copies to the pound of ink and clean 
plour-change in twenty-five seconds. The Roneo ‘зоо’ demonstrates reproduction of 
bokplates, forms, cards and headings from the new Electronic stencil, a development 
hich raises the whole standard of stencil duplicating. The Roneo ‘150’, a handy 
prtable duplicator, was also demonstrated. 

' Further exhibits included the Ronco 'Visible-8o' filing system, ideal for rapid filing 
ad finding, and the application of Roneodex visible records to indexing and classifying. 

I SISSON & PARKER, Lrp., of Nottingham, exhibited an interesting and very compre- 
pasive selection of technical and scientific reference books. Their display included 

ialists’ books on all subjects covering scientific management, administration and 
d 








ustrial welfare, as well as titles from leading American publishers. Books are sent on 
ptovalin most cases 

A. Wesr & PARTNERS, Lrp., exhibited the prototype of their mictocard reader, 
ing à 5 im. X 5 in. míctocard with 96 images. In this apparatus an intense beam of 
ght is directed on to the appropriate image required to be read, and the reflection 
lagnified and projected on to a white opaque screen approximately onginal size or 
ver. The card 1s moved by an easily adjustable carriage to select the appropriate page 
> be read. 
Also shown were examples of 35 mm. microfilm of various subjects, such as old 
tanuscripts, newspapers and documents, which the company produces for clients in 
ieir own laboratories, or in the clients’ own offices. 
"А further exhibit was a selection of UNO pen stencils suitable for lettering up 
brary notices and indexes, together with an appropriate office outfit board to facilitate 
ttering on 5 in. X 3 in, cards and other small work. 
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T NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF EXHIBITORS · f 


Addressograph-Multigraph, Ltd., zo Kingsway, London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 8474. 

Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd., 46 9h Giles High Street, London, W.C.2. CHAnceiy 
7606. г. 

Benn Brothers, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E. C4. CENtral 3212. 

British National Bibliography, The British Museum, London, W.C.1. BAND 5846. 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, Bath 7355. 

Contouta Photocopying, Ltd., 56-60 Talington Park Szreet, London, N.1. CANonbury 
6190. 

Copeland: -Chatterson Co., Ltd. Exchange House, Old Change, London, E.C.4. 
> CITy 2284. 

Creed & Co., Ltd., Telegraph House, буй, Surrey. Croydon 2121. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 5-11 Regent Street, London, 5.7.1. У 
WHitehall 9788. — - 


Dunn & Wilson, Ltd., Bellevue Bindery, Falkirk, Scotland. Falkirk 1591-2. n 
* Шога, Ltd. (Azoflex Department), 104 High Holborn, London, W.C. HOLborn 3401. Е 
Kalamazoo, Ltd., Northfield, Birmingham, 31. Priory 1101. 
Kaye’s Rotaprint Agency, Ltd., Rotaprint House, Honeypot Lane, Landon, N.W.9. 
COLindale 8822. 
Kodak, Ltd. (Recordak Division), Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4. 
MANsion House 9936. ; 
Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Ltd., 242 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. AMBas- 
sador 3421. 
Lawes Rabjohns, Ltd, Abbey House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.. АВВеу 1542. 
Luxfer, Ltd., Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10. ELGar 7292. 5% 
Ozalid Co., Ltd., 62 London Wall, London, Е.С.2. MONatch 9321. 


Photostat, Ltd., Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4. MANsion ТР 
8226, 


Remington Rand, Ltd. (Remflex Division), 1-19 New Oxford Street, Loadon, W.C.1, 
CHAncery 8888. 

Remploy, Ltd. (Bookbinding aid Printing Group), 108 Portland Street, Manchester, т. 
Central 4136-7. 

Roneo, Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. HOLborn 7622. 

Sisson & Parker, Ltd., Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. Nottingham 45531. 


А. West & Partners, Ltd., 4 Abbey Orchard Street, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
ABBey 5525. 
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